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LACRETELLE S HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMULY.* 


An entertaining and continued his- 
tory must necessarily be of —_ im- 
portance, since whatever little it may 
possess of solid merit, it never fails to 
supersede the dull annals and circum- 
stantial memoirs, which give a detail- 
ed account of the same period. If the 
narration of events be moderately 
brief and agreeable, the peculiar views 
or party-spirit of its author will not 
deter generality of readers from 
using the work as their historical text- 
aaeee ee eee 
a cien ion of them- 
selves to seat wethdnnt thes no sophis- 
try or irony could influence their sen- 
timents. A work’s being a continued 
one, is also a t claim to prefer- 
ence, le ike to make use of the 
same guide throughout a long jour- 
ney, and moreover, a consideration 
that is of very general weight, it is 
comfortable to know beforehand the 
exact number of volumes one shall 
pea — in order to master the 

istory of a given period. Hume must 
content those who want the courage 
to dive into our old chronicles; and 
we miust be satisfied with Gibbon’s 
account of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, unless we wish to de- 
vote our whole lives to the study of 
his references. Robertson is not like 
his brother historians, indispensable, 
since he is not continued ; and if he 
rivals them in popularity, it is owing 


not so much to his narrative, as to his 
theory, which, by the bye, notwith- 
pare. its great vogue in this coun- 
try, its immense vogue on the 
continent, is far more ingenious tlian 
solid. The short chapter towards the 
conclusion of the Wealth of Nations, 
gives a much more sati ac~ 
count of the fall of the feudal system, 
than the rounded periods and ten com- 
pact causes of the historian of Charles 
the Fifth. 

The French historians likely to be 
hereafter in the hands of general read- 
ers, are Sismondi and Lacretelle— 
supposing that time and circumistances 
allow them to complete their plans. 
The former has but just commenced 
with the foundation of the monarchy 
—he has since, we perceive, been se< 
duced by the example of Sir Walter 
Scott, to spend his time in the compo- 
sition of an historical novel; found- 
ed on the sterile age of Clovis—we 
hope, however, to see him return to 
sterner pursuits, and bring down his 
histo - pe the period at which La- 
cretelle commences——the wars of 
religion. Mr Charles Lacretelle, com- 
monly called Lacretelle Jeune, to dis- 
tinguish him from his elder brother, 
the late editor of the Minerve, was 
well calculated to become the histo- 
rian of his country, having been an 
a of the great conclusion of 

its errors and misfortunes. Though 
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young at the commencement of the 
revolution, he early employed his pen 


— the arbitrary proceedings of 
the anarchists : 


“The most of the errors which I: 


combat to-day,” says he in his preface 
to the Assemblée Constituante, “ I have 
attacked during my youth, in 1790, 
1791, 1792, in the | ara of the In- 
by Mr -Snard, 
and in the supplements to the Journal 
de Paris then celebrated by the elo- 
uent writings of André Chénier and 
bold productions of Mr Roucher 
—both have since paid for their gene- 
rous indignation on the scaffold. Al- 
though feeble productions of my 
you pen were little worthy to be 
placed the side of those of such 
writers, I had. nevertheless long to 
dread the — me _ a. 
was narrowly preserv e bo 
and cengtentslinettacued of some ge- 
nerous friends, who aes over my 
in augmenting their own.” 
“<< the fall of Roberspierre, La- 
cretelle joined his exertions to those 
of Suard, Fontanes, &c. to 
repair, as he says himself, in some de- 
gree the destruction caused by a li- 
centious press. On the event of the 
18th Fructidor, and the tri of 
ican 
press 


the Directory, when those 
sticklers for the liberty of 


transported one hundred and m 
eight editors and writers for j 


climate of Cayenne, he 
was among the number of those arrest 
ed, and condemned to tion. 
From this fate he was still saved by 
some friendly intercession, and his 
punishment was mitigated into an im- 
ee of two years. During his 

tion he was engaged by Messrs 
Treuttel and Wurtz, booksellers, to: 
eontinue the Précis Historique de la 


to the 


’ but if we censure su 
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[May, 
standing some partial commotionshere 
and there,” says Rabaut, in the begin- 
ning of his volume, “‘ the map of 
France is settled, the Constitution is 
establishéd, and the moment is arrived 


‘ when one may be allowed to write the 


History of the Revolution.” He wrote 
this in ninety-one, thirty years ago ; 
and the remains of his party, this very 
day, seem not only to think, but to en- 
deavour, that the whole business be 
gone over again—rehearsed “‘ ab ovo 
usque ad mala.” 

Lacretelle continued the Précis, 
from the commencement of the Assem- 
blée Legislative to the election of Bo- 
naparte to the Consulship, in ninety- 
nine. The work is written in a rapid, 
desultory style, and is strongly mark- 
ed with the false and inflated taste of 
the Revolution, yet is it by no means 
deficient in acuteness or eloquetice. 
The latter quality, indeed, could 
scarcely be absent the pen that 
pourtrayed the crimes of the Conven- 
tionyouthio sorrows and melancholy 
fate of Louis the Sixteenth and his 
family. . The three first volumes treat 
of the Legislative Assembly and the 
Convention, and afford little to com- 
ment upon—there can exist but one 
sentiment concerning these times 
amongst all men, to whatever party 
they may belong. And if we except a 
strange predilection for Danton, which 
the author accounts for in a half-ex- 
pressed plea of acquaintance, he seems 
to have felt a just degree of generous 
indignation. His account of the Exe- 
cutive Di is by no means so 
impartial—he himself suffered from 
them, and had his own vengeance to 
gratify, as well as the interest of Bo- 
naparte, who above all things sought 
to vilify his former patrons. The lat- 
ter part of the Précis is written in a 
tone of utter servility to the usurper— 
things, we must 
join with the object of reproach the 


‘ whole mass of the nation. “ It is not 


guillotine. Rabaut’s work, 
of one , is nothing but a 
wretched tirade ;—indeed we wonder 
Mr ee sn eondescended to 
con ajejune , UN 
recap coe chine Dee ahs 
Pricis. It is curious to observe the 
blind confidence of those early revolu« 
tionists, who, as they — the 
state, fancied that it would stop its 
downward , a8 soon as their 
wills thought conyenient. “ Notwith« 


a people of twenty-five millions one 
ought to accuse,” says Madame de 
Stael ; “« ’twere as well to quarrel with 
the whole human race.” The period 
which his history embraces, Lacre- 
telle, with an unfortunate gift of pro- 
pheey: characterises as but the trou- 

ous interval between one mighty dy- 
nasty and another. Nor has he treat- 
ed Count de Lille, now Louis the 
Eighteenth, with much ceremony, al- 
though the anecdotes which he re- 
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cords of this “ new pretender,” as he 
styles him, attest that the spirit of the 
Bourbons was not extinct. The no- 
ble answers of the present King of 
France, to the ingrate Venetians, and 


the messenger of who 
bargain with aie rrevoudie - 


nation of his rights, are still recorded 


with national pride by the historian. 

The next undertaking of Lacretelle 
was the History of France during the 
Eighteenth Century—a work every 
way preferable to his former one, 
but the merits of which we have not 
leisure to enter into. Suffice it to say, 
that those who ‘seck either a literary 
or By pee acquaintance with that 
period, cannot consult a more satis- 
factory, or indeed a more impartial 
work. Having completed this to the 
commencement of the Revolution, he 
turned his attention to the wars of re- 
ligion, and published a History of 
France during that period; but his 
pu of uniting it with his history 
of the eighteenth century was inter- 
rupted, as he informs us, by the assas- 
sination of the Duke of Berry, and 
the other revolutionary movements 
throughout Europe. These events re- 
called afresh to his mind the late mi- 
series of his country, to which he had 
been @ witness, he conceived that 
it might be of advan to. retrace 
the commencement of t domestic 
troubles, which, under the name of li- 
berty, had spilt the blood of two mil- 
lions of va and delivered the 
nation to the tyranny of a stranger. 
Hence we datiee the wotk under re- 
view,—it includes that portion before 
treated by Rabaut, so that, for the 
present, the historian has united his 
work on the eighteenth century with 
his Précis of the Revolution. With 
the latter he is, like ourselves, dissa- 
pr “ declares his intention to 
dev , that is, write it over again, 
now that he is unrestrained by the 
iron censorship of Napoleon, and has 
acquired materials more ample, and 
views more matured. 

It is of little moment to fix the re- 
trospective period, during which the 
seeds of the Revolution began to 
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be sown. ‘There have been many cir- 
cumstances and events assi 3 with-° 
pee bmg Be anes ed, would 
ave no such thing happened. It was, 
doubtless, char fathers should 
have ten sons—that king should 
have followed king, in order to the 
dreadful completion we have witness- 
ed ; but if we dignify by the name of 
causes all the circumstances without’ 
which an event could not have taken 
plaee, history indeed would be an in- 
terminable affair. The disorder of the 
finances; brought about by an unex- 
ampled degree of ignorance,* unsteadi- 
in successive ad« 
ministrations, was the cause, owing to: 
which the representatives of the na- 
tion found themselves collected under 
the countenance of the royal author- 
ity. ' 
This event having once taken place, 
the dominant principles and senti- 
ments of the body are answerable for: 


all the political oe oe of its 
meeting. ‘There may have been in- 
trigues on both sides—individual am- 
bition—weakness as well as provoca~' 
tion, on the part of the sovereign ; but 
the source of all is to be sought in the 

irit that actuated the Members of: 

e Constituent Assembly. We may 
narrow the circle, for the aristo=-' 
crats contributed to the Revolution but 
by their blunders ; and the Constitu- 
tionalists, deprived of the confidence’ 
of either party, were able to bring in-’ 
to effect none of their plans, except 
those ‘in which they agreed with the‘ 
Republicans. It was the latter body’ — 
which directed every decree in the As- 
sembly, as well as every commotion 
among the populace; and although’ 
they marched covertly to their end, 
they held it not the in view du-' 
ring the whole of their : 

Having referred those events to the 
republican spirit of the Constituent As-’ 
sembly, we may refer this to the phi- 
losophical writings of the eighteenth 
century ; for under this designation the 
French writers are in general cited, 
from Montesquieu to Voltaire. ‘There 
was certainly no need of philosophy to 
create a strong feeling of discontent. 





* Soon after Sartines was appointed Minister of Marine, M: Necker called on him, : 
and found his room newly furnished with maps and charts of all descriptions: ** You 


see,”’ said Sartines, ‘* what 


I make in my new calling—I can shut my eyes, 


aud put my hand on any quarter of the globe you mention, in yonder map.” 
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who had spent the greater part 

lives between Vincennes 

the Bastile, had no need of reading the 
Encyclopedia to hate ic govern- 
ment ; and the lawyers who were ex- 
iled and disgraced at intervals for re- 


ments and precepts ; and if personal 
irritation first incited them, as was the 
case with Mirabeau, they were com- 
to find professsions at least more 
isinterested. In fact, those poetic 
theories and fine-drawn tions 
had little influence inside walls of 
exopt indirectly ; they 
y to the populace, 
through the medium of the journals 
that reported them ; and as the mob is 
always most furious in supporting what 
they but half understand, the re-ac- 
tion of popular feeling on the assem- 
bly, effected for its promoters an as- 
cendancy which their eloquence could 
not directly command. But it must 
be allowed, that throughout all their 
inci hes, or constitutions, 
with even the merit 
ity ; they are, for the most 
part, wed from the very worst 
and most contemptible of Rousseau’s 
works—the Contrat Social. Montes- 
quieu was ised by them, because, 
in the midst of his theories, there were 
still some vestiges of moderation and 
common sense. 

- It has lately been asserted by Lord 
Byron, that acts, not writings, produ- 
cedtherevolutjon. Toa owith ino 
a random reasoner as his Lordship 
would be ridiculous ; but can any one 
say, that the acts of Louis X VI. would 
have produced upon the French people 
of a century anterior to his reign, any 
feelings but those of love and grati- 
tude towards their sovereign ? It was 
the spirit, the opinions lately arisen 

the people then, that created 
—that made concessions on 
the part of the government to be con- 


pilng 


CMay, 
misery, though it might lead them to 


and listen to such doctrines, could never 


have invented them ;—it was from 
books, and the retailers of books, we 
ayer, that these dogmas became pre- 
valent. Nor can we conceive the mind 
of a sans-culotte to haye been at all 
endowed with that sublime faculty, 
which the noble poet in question so 
eminently , of framing and 
worshipping the mystic abstractions 
of liberty. But the force of whatever 
Lord Byron may say, does not lie in 
his reasoning, which is in general as 
contemptible as his poetry is sublime, 
-rit lies in his name. And we will 
oppose to his the name, quite as cele- 
brated, of one who must have known 
these things much better—no less 
man than Bonaparte, whom Madame 
de Staél records to haye said of Rous- 
seau: “ C’est pourtant lui qui ¢toit la 
cause de la reyolution, Au reste je ne 
dois pas me plaindre, car j’y ai attrapé 
le trone.” But even allowing that op- 
pression might have led the French to 
rehel against authority, and frame 
creeds of liberty, what impelled them 
against religion ?—-what drove them 
to hang 4 /a lanterne the poor curés, 
who were their very advocates in the 
tiers état? Was it the ratiocination 
of the rabble that made the sublime 
discovery that there was no God in 
Heaven? Had Voltaire and Rousseau 
no influence in metamorphosing the 
temple of religion into a shrine where 
bawds were worshipped, and where 
the bones of those philosophers were 
conveyed by the votaries, who consi- 
dered them the founders of their sect? 
The journals of Marat and Hebert too 
were nothing, in which the upright of 
the nation were caluminated and mark- 
ed out for proscription, as enemies of 
liberty—in which weak woman even 
was not spared, His Lordship for- 
gets ;—far from entertaining the same 
criminal ends, his peevish temper has 
led him unfortunately into the same 
vulgar abuse, and he selfishly pleads 
the cause of the revolutionary incen- 
diaries, because he feels conscious, that 
he has, perhaps, thoughitlessly imita- 
em, 


strued into treachery, and firmness to ted th 


And how 


be construed into gory’ F 
is perfection 


did the people arrive at th 


But let us consider these portent- 
ous acts that produced the revolution, 
The prominent cause of the calling 
together the States General, was, 
strangely but allowedly, a pun. There 
had been no hint, no mention of such 
a thing cither in the parliament or the 
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nation, till the Abbe Sabatier, more 
in search of a joke than of his country’s 
ruin; cried out, “ Vous demandez, 
Messieurs, les états de recette et de 
, et ce sont les états-generaux 

uil vous faut.” It was a clap of 

dinnder: to the parliament, and they 
sent the punster to prison; but from 
that day the people never ceased to 
cry for the Etats- . The king 
was obliged to poien Santas ha- 
ving promised, he certain not 
avord the calling of on whatever 
the Aristocrats may say to the con- 
trary in reprobation of Necker. The 
fault was not in permitting them to 
meet, but in permitting them, when 
met, to assume the menacing attitude 


_ they did. 


. The great mistake of Necker was, 
pct pet the government and 
ic- synonymous terms. 
Fully mpvelis ibe Senad apace, 
he looked on the world as on a large 
counting-house: he had no ideas be- 
yond honesty, credit, regularity ,—in- 
dividual ambition, party-spirit, popu- 
lar. commotion, never once entered 
among his conceptions. He was ho- 
nest, but unfortunately thought that 
honesty was all-sufficient, and he flat- 
tered himself with being able to govern 
a mighty kingdom during the momen- 
tous crisis which was evidently ap- 
proaching, by the pusillanimous prin- 
ciple of laissez faire. Doubts are en- 
tertained, whether Necker should have 
endeavoured to influence the elections 
or not ; if he had understood the Eng- 
lish constitution as much as he ad- 
mired ithe certainly would have done 
all in his power to have secured a ma- 
jority in favour of moderate and con- 
stitutional measures. But not onl 
did he keep aloof from meddling wit 
4 nee a but even afterwards, 
w royal prerogative was mena- 
ceed with shanhite destruction, he re- 
fused to save the monarch and the state 
by bribing Mirabeau—which was then 
considered and afterwards proved to 
be feasible. Whether honesty is a 
Imatch for dishonesty, is a problem in 
some affairs; but in what are called 
eta. tactics, the former has 
been proved beyond controversy to- 
tally unable to su itself by the 


rigid principles of defence. 
. The great objec of previous debate 
was, whether the tiers état should be 
represented by a deputation equal in 
-number.to that of the nobles and the . 
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clergy? If this was decided in the 
affirmative, it of course followed, that 
all classes were to sit and vote toge- 
gether, for otherwise of what advan- 
tage was the increased number? The 
ae ies had allowed _ free 
publication of all opinions on the sub- 
ject; and Necker, whose god was po- 
pularity, and who saw not the conse- 
quence of dou ling the tiers, sought 
to gratify the people’s wish, yet would 
he not take the responsibility on him- 
self—he asked the opinion of the Par- 
liament, they declined interfering ; 
he ay roe to the Assembly of Nota- 
bles, they all, except the bureau, pre- 
sided by the present King of France, 
expressed a con wish. But Necker, 
like the most arbitrary minister, did 
not seek to be advised, but to be se- 
conded, and. concluded, contrary to 
the opinion of the Notables, by advi- 
sing the King to grant the double re- 
presentation of the commons. Having 
yielded so much to the popular feel- 
ing, then was thé time, when the 
public gratitude was yet warm, to have 
arranged the mode of voting, and to 
have established an Upper and a Lower 
Chamber. Necker was certainly attach- 
ed to the English constitution ; he 
wished for the two Chambers, but was 
afraid to ordain them ; he knew that 
he would lose his. Lec. sig by the 
act, and for this cursed love of popu- 
larity he sacrificed the nation’s peace 
—laissex faire was still his rule for 
acting. And with the most criminal 
negligence, which in any other man 
we would be inclined to call conni- 
vance, the Assembly was permitted to 
meet, the respective rights of its com- 
ponent classes being yet unsettled. 
ane was nothing more to give 
to the majori e er of arra 
ment, pee gl of course sie 
that majority invincible, nor could it 
have been at all doubtful which side 
would preponderate. ‘The deputies of 
the tiers were equal in pr rm lt 
royal permission, to the clergy 
nobles, and se the latter class a large 
secession to the popular party might 
. be considered inevitable ; Posies that 
the nobles of Bretagne had refused to 
send deputies to what they deemed too 
democratic an assembly, by which 
five-and-twenty. votes were lost to the 
cause of the nobility. 
‘The day of meeting at length arri- 
ved ; the privileged orders assembled 
by themselves, and the fiers, for whom 
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a hall had been allotted, capable of 
containing the united bodies, affected 
rised at the absence of the 
y voted themselves the 
National Assembly ; and their hall ha- 
ving been closed for a few hours, that 
a Platform might be erected for the 
royal sitting, they seized upon the pre- 
text to assemble in an adjoining ball- 
court, where the members took 
famed oath to meet in any quarter of 
the kingdom, however distant, should 
mF a 
once annihi roya 
tive—and in a mode far aicnipents 
cious than that of the Long Parliament 
whoobtained the King’s assent to their 
Lill of indissolubility ; yet Necker 
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(May, 
In this Mr Lacretelle carries his hos- 
to the memory of Necker too far ; 
with both eloquence and indignation 
misplaced, apostrophizes the minister, 
accuses him of selfishness and want of 
candour in this affair. 

« uple le reconduit jusqu’ a 
son hotel, et ces cris se prolongent sous 
ses fenétres et jusques dans la nuit. 


the Quoiqu’un tel bruit dit bercer agré- 


ablement un homme trop porté 4 croire 
le peuple infaillible, dés qu’il l’ap. 
plaudissait, je crois pourtant qu’ami 
de la vertu, il dut se faire dans le nuit 
de sevéres reprocies. Ce prétendu code 
de tyrannie qui avait excité l’indig- 
nation de l’assembleé nationale et du 
peuple, — pas un propre ouv- 
c 


took no notice of this act, this serment rage? 
du jéu de paume, as it is called, but 


proceeded to arrange the royal silting, 
as if nothing had had hap 

Ss eral were opened the 5th of 
May, and it was not till the 23d of 
June that Mr Necker was prepared 
with his plan of arrangement for the 
sitting and voting of the ive 
orders. Madame de Staél states, that 
the declaration was to have been made 
immediately after the opening of the 
States, but her father himself, in his 
Memoirs, has left proofs, that the plan 
itself was not at that time digested. 
The ition of Necker was, that 
the should vote in common on 
matters of finance, but separately on 
matters respecting the constitution 
and routual privileges. But even this 
did ease the Queen and her party ; 
of itself, at this late period, it would 
most likely have failed, but the med- 
dling of the Queen and the aristocrats 
gave Necker an opportunity of with- 
drawing his responsibility, and saving 


his ous popularity for a few 
cantina Saenet: The of June, the’ 


day on which the King made the de- 
claration, founded on the proposition 
ef Neeker, but modified by the Queen 
and her friends, set at once the popu- 
lar party in direct ition to the 
court. e declaration was accom- 
panied with threats—just threats, it is 
true, but impolitic, that “if they 
ed a 8 effect by himself the 
goed ple.” The ou was 
direeted oat the whole Acne} the 
declaration, but it was by no means 
so » hor in common sense 
could it be so, against that part of the 
plan drawn up by Necker, as against 
the modifications and. added- threats. 


fail-. 


This philippic borders indeed on 
the ridiculous ; for allowing what M. 
L.acretelle asserts, that the nation and 
the Assembly were equally enraged 
with Necker’s original proposition as 
with the modification of it—an assecr- 
tion manifestly absurd—even allow- 
ing this, how — seen serve the 
Kin, sacrificing his ularity at 
ry Be sg He did enihies ha po- 
pularity subsequently, both in the 
cause of his sovereign and of humani- 
ty—he may have been weak, misled, 
arrogant, censurable in a thousand 
points, but a more disinterested mini- 
ster, it must be allowed, never entered 
the councils of a-monarch. Mr La- 
cretelle was a Bonapartist under Na- 
poleon ; he may have excuses for sup- 
porting such a party under a despotic 
government, but in the constitutional 
reign of Louis the X VIII. there is no 
accounting for his ultraism, but in the 
me of reaction. ‘ Live, and let 
ive,” is a worthy adage. Necker was 
a republican perhaps, at least a con- 
stitutionalist, but the blundering and 
ignorant aristocracy of France have 
more of the Revolution to answer for 
than he—they who refused to form an 
Upper Chamber through mere motives 
of negative spite—they who, in the 
Assembly, joined the bitterest republi- 
eans in preference to the constitution- 
alists—they who voted for every ex- 
travagant measure, and carried it in 
the icious hepes of bringing forth 
geod op the excess of ill—they who 
pusillanimously emigrated, instead of 
rallying round the throne of their so- 
vereign, and whom the unfortunate 


- Louis in his testament upbraids as the 


chief, though blind promoters of his 
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downfall—these, as they were the more 
interested in the welfare of their coun- 
, are certainly the most culpable. 
who v; te between our two 
parties, may perhaps merit the 
=. of trimmers, but in France, 
where the leading men are yet at is- 


sue about the fundamental principles. 


of 


iety, it must be granted to the 
‘oparti 


to choose between, and, 
equally avoiding liberal and ultra, to 
= under Tendion banners of Constitu- 
i . 

It is on these that we have 
almost an equal dislike to the new as 
to the old principles of Mr Lacretelle. 
In this country we would unite at once 
with the highest upholders of govern- 
ment and religion, but we have no love 
for the dogmas of the ultra school, 
preached forth at the Societé des bonnes 
Lettres ; nor can we keep in with Mr 
Lacretelle and his brother professors 
of that society, Mr Raoul—Rochette, 
&e., that the Reformation has been 
the cause of all the crimes of the Re- 
volution ; and that the only means of 
regenerating society are to be found in 
the convents, the Jesuits, and the 
sixty-six thousand priests, who at pre- 
sent inundate France. 

To return from our digression : the 
effect of the King’s declaration on the 
Assembly was such @s might be sup- 
posed. They remained for some time 
in discontented silence, interrupted 
only by some epi tic ejacula~ 
tions, till they were roused by the 
voice of Mirabeau. This orator had 
studied deeply the history of our first 
revolution ; he entered the constituent 
assembly fully versed in the arcana of 
revolutionary tactics—no leader ever 
perceived more instantaneously the 
exact degree of boldness isite ; and 
though ready to venture the farthest 
point if ne » he still preserved 
the assembly in its early days (if we 
except the sermen du jeu de 
from the open violence which wo 
have furnished a pretext for destroying: 
it. He had learned from the resolu~ 
tions of the long parliament about sus~ 
picion and malignants, the strength of. 
a vague and ambiguous vote, which: 
roused the populace, while it «xposed : 
to the court no expression which could 
be construed into’ downright violence 
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or disrespect. Unfortunately, the least’ 
menace or murmur of opposition was 
sufficient to shake the feeble resolu- 
tion of the king—he commanded the 
nobles and clergy to sit and vote with 
the tiers. One immediately asks, what 
bald vote of the produced 
this change of measures in the King ? 
ae simply declared at the sug- 
gestion of Mirabeau, that the persons 
of the deputies were inviolable. No- 
one thought Jf violating them—the 
vote had nothing to do with the ob-— 
ject of concern, but it hinted to the 
people that their persons were in 
nger. 

*¢ The majority of the noblesse,” 
says Lacretelle, ‘‘ obeyed the orders 
of the king.. A minority of the cle 
followed their example.: The national 
assembly received with increased pride 
their new conquests. The nobléesand 
prelates maintained an irritated mien, 
and the mutual hatred became but the 
more bitter, when both parties saw 
each other face to face—the conquered 
no less proud than the conquerors. 
We may compare the nobility and 
clergy to those great rivers of the new 
world, which, after having traversed 
so immense a space, cast themselves 
murmuring into the ocean, where they 
are about to lose cdipan and ex- 
istence, but where yet preserve 
for a time the agitation and the colour 
of their waters.” 

One of the first and principal accu- 
sations of breach of faith made against. 
the unfortunate Louis; is the secret 
order issued at this time for the ap~ 
proach of the troops.to Paris. ‘The 
measure was rendered manifestly ne 
cessary by the insurrectionary move- 
ments of the French guards quartered 
in Paris: breach of faith there’ was 
none—impolicy there was much. The 
monarch should have — 
the march of the troops, or put 
himself at their head, instead of vacil- 
lating at Versailles between the aris~ 
tocrats, the assembly, and the scrupu- 
lous Necker. be minister aS 
seems, against approach | e 
troopshe was for employing his fa- 
vourite maxim of laissez faire in the 
matter of insurrections even—notwith- 
standing our res for him, it had 
been well for France, if this honest 


Z 





— 


* Tineretelle calls this oath @ jest, fit to: be laughed at ;—a pteity jest for a body of 
tepresentatives to vote themselves indissolyable by the monarch. 
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is of Louis the XVL.Mr Manuel plead- 


—'tisdi t to conceive what brought 
them there. The next day the Bastille 
» was.destroyed, and _ triumph of the 
popular party complete. Louis in per- 
‘son. i dussunahigethiede- 
termination to remand the troops, en- 
‘: treating them at the same time to send 


| ion of their members to calm 


ss -intend troubling them here 
with a history of the Revolution, but 
we: ate recapitulating the 
ing fea its commencement, 
causes. and errors of 


- blée-Constituante ; for after the disap- 
pearance of both royalist and constitu- 
* dional- party, any friendly sentiments 
_. ‘towards one body or another, must. be 
. smerely.comparative. We may pi 
-< Condorcet,. if. we compare him wi 
_-his Jacobin enemies—we may admire 
the ee tn Tallien, in over- 
h Rihsinnentosens kent eonaidened 
a8 individual men, or single. parties, 
pean Slag hes abhorrence 
disgust. . France has of late, it 
must be confessed, heard strange doc- 
trines from her tribune, but so vio- 


indecorous as to alienate many. 


_lently. 
_of the liberal party from their friends. 
The very day on which a ion 
ee by the Chamber to at- 
tend the-.ceremonial of the 2lst of 
January—the anniversary of the death 
20 


ed the cause of the Convention : 

. Ne cherchons pas,” says he, “ a 
faire de cette discussion une aréne 
pour combattre le gouvernement exist- 
ant alors, (the Convention), reconais- 
sons que ce qu'il a fait, il a pu, il a du 
le faire.” Happily for France, these 
sentiments are unechoed, and there is 
not in that country, perhaps, another 
man that would utter them—and apt- 
ly they seem to fall from the mouth of 
him, who prociesmnec Napoleon the II. 

That which was considered the great 
bulwark inst revolutions—their 
novelty arid want of precedent, was 
the very circumstance which, more 


. than all others, facilitated their com. 


pletion. . The es e and confident 
a character ag ent in France, re- 


mained sa that the tendency of 
things was towards rectitude and or. 
der—they considered but as a passing 
ebullition, what in reality was a ra- 
pidly-spreading sentiment, and éstcem- 
ed it quite unnecessary to put in prac- 
tice the defensive arms of unity and 
party discipline, which the promoters 
of anarehy had recourse to for offensive 
measures. The Revolution in Eng- 
land was considered as an exception 
in-the natural course of human affairs, 
instead of being taken into account as 
an obvious phenomenon. The Con- 
stitutionalists and nobles united, could 
have at first overwhelmed the Repub- 
licans, even before such a hydra had 
arisen as Jacobinism, It was the want 
of discipline to the rules of party that 


. destroyed the aristocrats, and conse- 


ently the moderate revolutionists ; 

, notwithstanding the declamations 
of ‘the ignorant against party and 
pest: Sate nothing great or good 
can be effected, nor anything destruc- 
tive prevented without obedience to it. 
But the laws of popular assemblies 
have developed theinselves—the world 
is aware of their inevitable tendency, 
and that no society could exist in the 
vicinity of such a voléano without 
establishing checks of one kind or an- 
other upon its indomitable spirit. 
England and France have had their re- 
volutions and their contra-revolutions ; 
and each, though at distant intervals, 
follows the same path of p ion, 
leaving the popular tendency in active 


force, but assured of its being ever re- 


‘within ‘its legitimate bounds 
one great safe-guard, viz, the dread 
that every wise citizen must entertain 
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of seeing it uncontrolled and predomi- 
nant.“ Enlighten the people,” cry 
the revolutionists; and we in 
turn, * Enlighten the people,’—a 
glimpse, a taste of knowledge, may 
produce a love of innovation, 
“ But drinking largely sobers us again.” 
The world has drunk largely, and 
we see in Spain the struggle com- 
erage as in wow ca 
: and cunning icans on the 
3 hand, and blind ignorant no- 
bles on the other ; but between par- 
ties, who each are expert at every re- 
volutionary weapon—the insurrections 
of the capital are not confined to 
the communeros ; we see the sons of 
' Jacobinism beaten with their favourite 
weapons, and the Cortes (at least at 
the moment we write) marching firm- 
ly to order. Notwithstanding this, 
we have little hopes of seeing Spain 
settled and happy ; she has not steered 
clear of the two great rocks whereon 
France and England foundered—and 
she has imitated them unfortunately 
in the very principles which they 
have both been since compelled to 
abrogate in retracing their steps. The 
first of these is the single Chamber, 
and the attempt to dispense with an 
intermediate power between the mo- 
narch and the people—they should 
have considered the consequence of 
prince and people being thus in tan- 
gible opposition—they might have 
called to mind the situation of the late 
King of France, when abandoned to 
his solitary negative voice, for support 
against a popular assembly. The first 
time he attempted to exercise this, 
his only ning prerogative, the 
enraged mob burst into the palace of 
the sovereign, whom they styled by 
the too just appellation of Monsieur 
Veto, and, putting a red night-cap on 
his kingly locks, forced him to recede 
from his resolution. ‘The other prin- 
ciple of destruction is the non-re-eli- 
gibility of the members, somewhat 
a-kin to our self-denying ordinance, 
but an exact copy of the vote of the 
Constituent Assembly, that vote which 


pany aenent on the reign of ter- 
ror. 


e measure of the Constituent 


Assembly we can account for, mad as 


it was; it arose from spite against the 

constitutionalists, much against their 

measures, but more against their ta- 

lents ; it was produced, as Madame 
Vou. XL 
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de Staél says; by the league of medio- 
crity against genius. It is charac- 
teristic of the French nation that in- 
dividual vanity and ‘private envy de- 
stroyed the only hopes which the na+ 
tion had of attuining what it has pro- 
fessed itself most proud to possess— 
rational liberty. And it will ever be 
a bitter reproach to them as a nation, 
that with all their talent, their pride, 
and their gallantry, they were hum- 
bled at length to receive this blessing 
from the arms of a victorious and a 
hated enemy. 

It is astonishing, that among the 
numerous memoirs which have laid 
bare the hidden scenes of the revolu- 
tion, there should be found no satis- 
factory accounts of the intrigues of 
d’Orleans. There is certainly one per- 
son living—La Fayette, who could 
develope them if he would ; it is to be 
hoped that he will follow the example 
of so many of his companions in lea- 
ving memoirs to the world. But it is 
not likely that he will ever disclose 
the facts with which he ally 
reproached the duke, and hiwn 
to England. Madame de Staél, who 
may be supposed to have known from 
La Fayette all that ever the general 
intends to disclose, over the 
criminality of Philip ’Egalité with a 
very suspicious lenity : 

** Le Duc d’Orléans,” says she, “fut 
accusé d’avoir trempé dans la conspi- 
ration du 6me Octobre: le tribunal 
chargé d’éxaminer les piéces ‘de ce 
proces ne trouva ara de preuves 
contre lui ; so de : Fayette “ny 
supportoit *idée que l'on attribu- 
ad meme es violence populaires a = 
qu ’on pit appeler une conspiration. I 
exigea du duc d’aller en Angleterre.” 

It is Madame de Staél herself that 
could not bear ‘to have the popular 
violence attributed to a conspiracy, she 
would have it the simple unexcited 
vox populi ; but she never takes ‘the 
trouble of informing us, by what 
right or by what authority La Fayette 
commanded the Duke to take a jour- 
ney to England. We know from other 
sources that the meeting between Or- 
leans and the Marquis, was marked 
with mean submission on the part of 
the former, and vehement indignation. 
on the part of the latter; and there 
rests little doubt .that La Fayette’s 
promise of everlasting silence was the 
price of the rae departure. The 
3 
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putiishment had more than its pro- 
ead it did more than send 
to a distance from his party,—it 
alienated their hopes and affections 
from him altogether. ‘“‘ What poli- 
tical design could be founded on such 
a fellow,” said Mirabeau, “ that per- 
mitted La Fayette to drive him into 
Sega aielanr Se 

i of ility in Or- 
leans, more indeed aie en be credit- 


ed of so weak and so insignificant a 
character. The crowds that were long 
accustomed to collect at the Palais- 
Royal, may be accounted for without 
supposing that they were bribed to 


frequent an ble place of resort. 
The, Café du Foy was chosen by the 
of the day to expatiate in, 

since, by being within the precincts of 
a royal palace, it was more secure 
i of the police, 

and Orleans may have to what 
he did not actively excite. Besides, as 
was observed during the late discus- 
sion on the press, there were but two 
journals i at Paris in the year 
1789,— Gazette de France, and 
the Journal de Paris, and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining these, er with 
their complete silence as to the de- 
bates of the Constituent Assembly, 
drove all persons to the spot where 
they-were most likely to hear tidings 
of what was going forwards. Those 
who came from Versailles, where the 
Assembly sate, got up of course to tell 
their news,—those who ded to 
have tidings, got up invented— 
and from such to ing judgment 
i points un- 


of the royal family, and how far the 
then Duke extended this principle, is 
&% question not easy to be answered. 


of the Revolution off the French peo- 
ee and to make Orleans a 
sal load of 


t to bear the univer- 
al loa and of crime. The 
historian gives a uent and 
pw er yon i wal the 

5th and 
rabeau 


— the scenes of 

ihe ans tend fn 

traversing ranks s in. 

hand, and Orleans smiling amidst the 
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groups of his hired assassins, are not 

e out by history. Passionate wri- 
ters are fond of these supererogations 
of erime—they may do very ‘well in 
poetry, but the sober prose narration 
of these dreadful events is horrific 
enough, Heaven knows, without such 
strained embellishments. 

But we have sufficiently discussed 
the merits of a history that treats of 
a period so well known. We have 
marked the side to which it inclines, 
and the personages it has pourtrayed 
with exaggeration ;—a cry has been 
raised against it, much the same as 
that which in this country assailed the 
writer “ who first dared to shed the 
generous tear for the fates of Charles 
and Strafford.” In eloquence and in 
sympathy for misfortune, the historian 
under review may be said to resemble 
Hume ; but the calm, ee new spi- 
rit, equally at home in feeling or irony, 
in profound research or elegaut insou- 
ciance, is not to be found in any wri- 
ter, indeed, on the other side of our 
Channel. We shall conclude with a 
sample of the work, in which the au- 
thor sums up the merits and labours 
of the Constituent Assembly. 

** To avoid continual digressions, I 
shall describe the political situation of 
France at the epoch when the Con- 
stituent Assembly chose to abcticate 
its right to conduct that revolution 
which it had commenced. The con- 
stitution which it had created with so 
much fatigue, and in a manner little 
worthy of the united talent of the 
pom met that fate which always at- 
tends the testaments of kings absolute 
during life, but braved with impunity 
when they are no more. The Assem- 
bly became conscious, but too late, of 
the defects of its handywork. Li- 
berty was by no means established, 
for authority was no where firm. The 
throne was stript of all its splendour, 
all its dignity, of all which awes and 
i apse the imagination of a people. 
The monarch, whom it sought to re- 
enthrone, had undergone a humilia- 
ting captivity. Public authority was 
split and divided among innumerable 
ministers, independent one of the 
other, Sas to break at will = 
imaginary links of subordination. The 
Assembly had detached from the exe- 
cutive power I know not what autho- 
rity of administration, which was scat- 
tered through numerous departments, 
and separated through a thousand dis- 
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tricts and municipalities. It had rivals 
everywhere, arbiters nowhere. ‘To 
propriety, that principal bulwark of 
representative governments, there had 
been offered but an illusive security. 
There was no constitutional check im- 
posed to restrain the succeeding As- 
sembly, which might be expected to 
be more ardent than the foregoing— 
and no rampart against the passions of 
new men, but the constitution itself, 
a few insignificant pages, vainly con- 
secrated by the oaths of a frivolous 
and an impious rabble. It was no- 
thing but an awkward conglomeration 
of the laws of mixt governments, with 
the forms of pure democracy ever pre- 
dominant. All was sovereignty, all 
was combat. ‘The experience_of the 
dissensions and tumult necessarily at- 
tendant on a single Chamber, had not 
warned them to divide the legislative 
power. To the monarch they had-left, 
for his portion of authority, but a veto, 
limited in its institution, unfortunate 
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in its exercise. Nor had: he enough 
of offices in his gift to rally around 
his throne men of talent and ambition, 
he had merely the power to bribe the 
m with the revenue of the 
civil list, the only point in which the 
Constituent Assembly had behaved to- 
wards him with liberality. And even 
this gift was fatal, since the civil list 
afforded an eternal source of accusa- 
tions on the score of corruption and 
interestedness against the honest de- 
fenders of the constitutional throne, 
Royalty elevated itself but to become 
more odious and more humbled. 
_ “ This then a oe mn, 80 long 
in ucing and in vaunted, 
whlch Fronts derived Sed an Assem-+ 
bly, for ever celebrated by an unri- 
valied wre “1 even of 
virtues. It y proves, how vain 
is genius itself in the path of govern- 
ment and polities,—blind, if it out- 
steps experience—unfortunate, if it 
disdains it.” 


* 





SPRING. 
Tue most delightful of all seasons is night ago, a keen east wind blew 


now rapidly approaching ; and after a bitterly on the birth of the young 
little coy, reluctant y in the be- Spring, and retarded her progress in 


ginning of the month, seems ready to a manner the most trying to rural pa- 


burst upon us in full glory. An Eng- 
lish spring partakes of the national 
characteristics of our country. She is 
cold, shy, and reserved, but not, on 
that account, found less deserving of 
regard, on more intimate acquaint- 
ance ; and the value of her warmth of 
character,- when developed, is greatly 
enhanced by the first impression of 
her chill exterior. 

Our: late mild winter has indeed 
seemed but a continual preparation of 
Spring unusual phenomena in tlie ve- 
getable world have gladdened our eyes 
throughout that long and generally 
severe season ; and earth has beheld 
with surprise her forward children 
“ glinting forth” at a time when all 
nature is usually wrapped in death- 
like.sleep. . However grateful we may 
feel for such a prologue, the appear- 
ance of the favourite performer in the 


full piece is not less rapturously ap- 
tiny sap toee 


s lovely self is 
f. 


that.has a heart 
sus of. 
When I look around me; after a few 


sensation, 
Aam. in per- 
teas 


tience, when we are anxiously on the, 
look-out for that delicious revolution 
in the face of Nature which il 
sometimes brings. This unkind blast 
threatened ruin to our orchards and 
gardens ; the wall-fruit shrunk and 
shrivelled beneath its influence ; the 
few adventurous leaves and buds that 
had left their downy cells, seemed to 
stand shivering and looking at each 
other as though they would have glad- 
ly retreated agen if poenbe.s Tre- 
moinding one of a t of shy young 
ladies hesitating at the door of a draw~ 
ing-room, and unwilling to encounter 
the horrors of an entrée. In, both, in- 
stances, after a little, previous delay, 
they suddenly rush im all at once, and 
I will not venture to. say in. which 
case the spectator is most charmed. 
It is a very delightful circumstance . 
attached to Spring, that however of- 
ten she visits us, she is perpetually 
new., I .have welcomed r _— 
through v. ve years, but 
yet, ——y they be, my enjoy=\, 
meant of the novelty of Spring r it 
increases than abates. Indeed, | 
mind that is once sensible to this won- ° 
derful transition from the seeming: , 
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death of inanimate nature to univer- 
sal life anc joy throughout her several 
Toust continue to feel it as 
often ene a ry Winter will 
e same degree eparation to 
+ orate and it will oie the .same 
state of readiness to receive the balmy 
influence which the green~-robed 
Nymph will shed upon it.. ‘Uhat this 
familiarity with her charms should 
not produce indifference, is one of the 
numerous boons of Providence which 
need only to be thought of te be duly 
appreciated ; and which, delightful in 
itself,.is the more valuable from being 
a/blessing of such universal diffusion, 
without distinction of rank or condi~ 
tion. ; 
lt: has always been the fashion to 
quiz an Englichman for his 
reeutrence to the subject of the wea- 
ther» For my part, I. consider it one 
of his many respectable nationalities. 
It arises, imagine, from that deeply- 
seated rurality which is at the centre 
of..every .Englishman’s heart; and 
which, trim, , and varnish him as 
you will, will remain inseparably in- 
terwoven with his original: texture. 
The weather, with him, is connected 
with those vital interests of his country 


with which every Englishman is more 
Or less directly concerned ; his feelings 
aré- awakened by a thousand motives of 
interest, profit ot pleasure ; he feels 


deeply for the prosperity of those agri- 
calsursliptospocts on which the welfare 
of the community depends ; and it is 
the privilege of an Englishman to feel 
somelti vely the visitations of what we, 
in-our limited wisdom, ate pleased to 
call-bad; that is, as it appears to: us, 
unseasonable er, ‘Without per-~ 
haps,amaere of land of his own, he has’ 
tof tas Motbuptss Sse, unl pampes 
try;: ! Fs, 8 mpa-~ 
thies, are. peized swidhout: snyeien 
to the stake he himself holds..'\ As/a: 


as too, ‘he feels dependent on 
weather for the pleasures of the 
field; anid a good: or’ bad ‘season of par-- 
tridges is with him almost as moment’ 
ousian affair as the harvest to the farm- 
er.) It is the ruling: passion with the 
English to join agri al pursuits to. 
the more elegunt ions» of ‘learns’ 
ing and taste. The highest ranks/in- + 

without any idea of degrada- 
Oer: late: beloved Monarch, who ‘was’ 
hintieelf-the purest model of the: truly 
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try gentleman, delighted to forget the 
ennui of state, in: the animating occu- 
pation of farming. The interests and 

res; therefore, of so numerous a 
class of men, will always render the 
trite topic of the weather interesting. 
It is quite another affair with a French- 
man. ‘The Grand Seigneur, who re. 
eeives from his steward his: revenues 
at his hotel at Paris, cares little whe- 
ther it has rained or shone the whole 
year round—his gold has not a whit 
the lessustre. It is true, he likes vast- 
ly - walk abroad in fine weather—to 
call it superbe—magnifigue méme ; be- 
cause it allowshim as marie the Tuil- 
leries Gardens; without risk of thedamp 
relaxing the fierce curl of his ‘mou- 
staches,:and to gallant the ladies in 


tual anevening excursion, without spotting 


his: silk stockings. I would: not be 
thought a prejudiced Englishman, who 
eouli see! no. merit im men of other 
countries. J will allow our — 
bours to shine in. their agreeable me- 
tropelis—to enjoy their brilliant dex- 
terity of conversation—their polished 
manners—their goét de la société. 1 
envy them not 5 it is sufficient for me 
to have been born and bred an English- 
man ; who, whatever temporary vaga- 
ries he may play, will never cease to 
be at bottom a rural animal. 

Ido not allow the unfortunate class 
of beings yelept Cockneys to bean ex- 
ception tothe principle I have just laid 
down ; they cannot be said properly to 
have any country, as they are to be 
found in the capitals of every nation 
under the sun, and form a totally dis- 
tinct species: 

Amongst the many blessings I pos- 
sess, I reckon a fine family of boys.and 
girls not the least of my English com- 
forts ;-and who, though none of them 
can: ‘be; called “handsome, have: that 
which with me. is an equivalent’ for 
beauty—the healthy bloom, the free 
and open countenance, which testify 
to: their having inhaled, from. their 
birth, the pureair of the country.' To 
these childreris indeed, the country ‘is 
a sctond mothér; and I have accus- 
tomed them, from their earliest years, 
to leok for 'their highest gratifications 


* fron» that ‘source.).' Nor are they per- 


mitted to be fastidious dbout seasons ; 
they’are not fairs+weather heroés,) but’ 
have learned that. very aspect of na- 
ture ‘has its iay charms. I ‘have, ° 
however;invariably foun: theur share, 


the: i 
dignified character of an Kuglish coun-' in what I should ‘deen, the tniver- 
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sal partiality for Spring « As it:comes 
on,. their Hittle spirits rise—ex a- 
tion is afloat—and their memories re- 
trace with wonderful accuracy every re- 
creation and indulgence which the sea- 
son: was ‘wont to bring with it. ‘To 
ramble in ‘the fields and woods: is to 
them :the ‘highest felicity ; they have 
learned.to explore the stores of nature ; 
I have Siero cheb to have eyes ‘for 
thing ; they are tolerable na- 
sosiiabs’ their age, and know some- 
thing beyond the names of every thing 
they see. If one of them makes any 
new acquisition in any department of 
nature—if they find a flower, a bird, 
or'shell; &c. &c., hitherto unknown to 
them, the happy discoverer is reward- 
el by being placed at ae right hand 
at supper > and Columbus ‘himself, 
when first espying the coast-of his pro- 
mised land, was wot more joyful than 
my little explorer. Whew I intend a 
superlative degree of indulgence, I 
produce: my magnifying glass—than 
which no conjuror’s tricks ever attract- 
ed more wonder and delight. I never 
found occasion for any greater de- 
of punishment amongst my chil- 

, a (since the dawn of reason in their 
minds,) than a prohibition to accom- 


pany me in. my evening ramble; and 

consider that education rests on a 

good basis, when their highest enjoy- 

ments consist of simple pleasures, easi- 

ly and chon attained; and which will 
less 


not grow pleasant in. advancing 
years: This relish for the:concerns of 
rural life is not derived, as a matter of 
course, from simply living in the coun- 
try ; but requires to-be taught and en- 

like all other knowledge. I 
otten.eall to mind the ingenious story 
of Eyes and No Eyes, in that treasure 
of juvenile instruction, the Evenings: 
at Home; and the trath of the picture 
has frequently been exemplified to me 
by:persons who confess that they have 
lived-all their days in the country with- 
out ‘understanding it, and would be 
thankful to:any one who would ' teach 
them: how to read the volumie of Na~ 


Spring. 5 


aware‘of the cause. It is with pleasure 1 
— — ‘murorar at napabtene 
id on their liberty, in ta: g0~ 
ing owt’ of doors; I gladly see their 
impatience of being ‘confined strictly 
to the’ side of their friends when walk- 
ing the streets. ‘They lament the ab- 
sence of the flowérs, the birds, and all 
accustomed objects’;'and pine for the 
free air of their bonny meadows, where 
they have been ‘to: rove uncon- 
strained. All this I enjoy exeeeding= 
ly—knowing that the temporary pri- 
vation will enhance their value for the 
country. When the day of our:return 
arrives, I av still more delighted:'te 
watch the exhilaration of their: spirits 
—the heartfelt, unpretending joy with 
which they againbehold: the: little 
smiling spot, which has been to them 
their youthful Paradise—their abode 
of liberty and innocence. How often 
am T hastily summoned to ‘see ‘some 
new wonder which has. appeared’ du~ 
ring our absence !): Every. flower ‘is 
pointed out to me,and every budding 
shrub rapturously ‘announced: Fool« 
ish boysand girls !: They donot know; 
that so intimately-acquainted \ is my 
eye with every individual object in my 
Eden, that I could shew them blind+ 
fold where every wild-flowerroot would 
sprmg—where the earliest violet would 
‘which bank ‘the blue-bells 
loved best to adorn; But thougly these 
sights are ‘better: known ‘to me, my 
pleasure in them-is not less keen ‘thaw 
thems. ra! 790K ¥ 64 or 4 
‘When I speak of the pleasures of 
country to my London friends; some 
of them understand: me well ; but 
others: have:no ideas’on the subject; 
beyond a summer excursion’ toa ‘seas 
bathing place—to which; indeed; per- 
haps they are led iby.a kind of 
instinct, as to a purification quite’ nes 
cessary, after’ so: impri 


by igs 


an imprisonment : 
amid. the-impureé-air of Léndone >: >: 

These “persons seemh.to have: tro: 
images of the country, otherwise thar 
as a gort of wild’ and-uneivili f 
which they mention with aminvolun- 
tary shiver—they talk of a visit tothe: 


country as an heroie'exploit; and as-" 


. sume atone of benevolent commisera+* 


ing of its inhabitants: Tt’ 


' tion in ‘speaking 


has been {sai by -thosé whe : 
the ea casek ‘and who” 


~ would -give the ‘highest sanction to’: 


their taste—that God made ‘the coun-‘ 
try; ‘but man |the:town.'+ Surely* it’ 


ing must be inexpressibly superior to live 
5 
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where we are constantly reminded of 
the goodness of the Creator by every 
-beautiful work of his hand, and where 
‘ur communion with him is more in- 
timate ; than to endure that artificial 
— of existence which is led in that 
huge prison of man’s construction, 
where every iinpediment is offered to 
the indulgence of calm contemplation, 
and where the perpetual hurry and 
dissipation of the mind, and the follies 
and vanities of the world, must induce 
indifference, if not utter forgetfulness 
of that bountiful Creator ; whereas, 
the pleasures of rural life, while they 
most truly sweeten the present, are so 
far from obstructing our views of the 
future, that they dispose our hearts to 
aspire after that still better and more 
beautiful country ; and teach us the 
exercise of those nobler faculties of the 
soul, which we hope to exert in per- 
fection, in a future state of existence. 
It is, , unwise in man to be 
anxious concerning any of the minor 
particulars of that last inevitable hour, 
which, whenever it shall arrive, will 
have too much of awe to leave room 
for lesser considerations—but I con- 
fess I have an aversion to the idea of 
exhaling my mortal breath in the 
close antaben of a town—I should 
almost fancy the soul would with dif- 
ficulty escape from her confinement in 
such a situation.—The idea of Rous- 
seau having his window thrown open 
on the + pen of death, recurs to my 
mind, and appears to me a very natural 
movement, and I have always felt a 
strong desire to breathe my last sigh 
in the bosom of the country, amid 
those scenes which have made the de- 
light of my whole existence. 

The pleasures of the town ap- 
pear to me to be very happily aoe 
trayed in the mock festival on May- 
day, in which the unfortunate race 
of beings, called chimney-sweepers, 

so conspicuous a part; and 


= which the union of glitter and dirt, . 


the, wretched ncongraty of. Spring 
neongruity 0 ng 
in Lendon. Nothing poe can be 
so widely ae. as the = 
country notions of Spring. t us 
briefly consider a London young la- 
d pe oe Leary In the mid- 
‘April she begins to perceive an’ 
unusual stir around her, as t 
life had, from some cause, received a 
new, impulse ; she sees a igi 
Increase of carriages in the streets, of 


Spring. 


[May, 
visitors im mamma's drawing-room, a 
great influx of beaux and belles in the 
Park—the shops present a lively dis. 
play of every bright and attractive 

ur, and sweet silks, and sweet 
gauzes, reappear, which have lain dor. 
mant during the winter. Once a-week 
or so, as the weather is remarkably 
fine, she and a train of younger bro- 
thers and sisters are conveyed in mam- 
ma’s carriage to Kensington Gardens ; 
after a long morning’s stopping, they 
alight, and a little prim procession 
of masters and misses demurely walk 
forth hand in hand, the former in 
dresses. with shining buttons, fenced 
round with stiffly-plaited frills, which 


preserve the strictest composure during 


the walk; the latter in nice white 
frocks, with furbelows round the an- 
kles and borders of the garments—kid 
slippers and gloves, and each a silk 
parasol and veil. The eldest demoi- 
selle takes mamma’s arm, and if sbe 
be not too much fatigued with the la- 
bours of the morning, the young lady 
has the benefit of a detail of her bar- 
gains. She remarks to her mother 
that Spring is certainly come, she no- 
tices that jonquil, and even prim- 
rose colours, are worn already by se- 
veral of the fashionables in the Gar- 
dens. If any of the little ones is at- 
tracted by the sight of the trees or 
flowers, and is inquisitive of its attend. 
ant nurse, “ Don t point, Master Hen- 
ry—go on, Miss Harriett—pray, put 
down that nasty weed ; your mamma 
don’t like you to point or to stand still, 
and you will quite spoil your gloves.” 
After a few turns, they re-enter the 
carriage in complete order,’ and all 
agree, looking at their slippers, that 
Spring is the most charming of seasons. 
Then come panoramas, and exhibi- 
tions, and sweet landscapes ; such faith- 
ful representations of rural scenery! 
Inimitable Glover ! so true to nature ! 
Then such sweet fashions—so new— 
so charming—dear Burlington Arcade 
is surely the Arcadia that the poets 
dreamed of ! Such crowds of equipage 
in the Park the first Sunday in May— 
the movement so slow—and time so 
ample, for reconnoitring the tenants 
of each carriage en passant—what va- 
riety! and what innumerable ideas 
gleaned even on Sunday, (when no 
shopping can be done) for the import- 
ant’ seienee of dress. And then the 


delightful multiplicity of engagements, 


dinners, routs, balls, &c. &c. &c. the 





- 
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meeting with hundreds of dear affec- 
tionate friends,—the noise, bustle, and 
fermentation of spirits~oh, there is 
nothing can equal London in Spring ! 
The scene, if you please, gentle Rea- 
der, —— my study in the coun- 
try—the of which is clamorous- 
ly early before breakfast by a 
troop of chubby-faced youngsters, each 
laden with some article pdt wonder 
from Nature's repository ; a lon 
tale to tell durii dhe esest of what 
has occurred in the course of the walk. 
“Oh, Papa, do you know we have 
prneroa - sae reg — you pe 
for ut we did not touc 
it, and I called Ellen away, for I saw 
the hen-bird watching.” ‘ Yes, Pa- 
ps, and there are daffodils and cow- 
slips quite out in blossom, and here’s 
a nosegay I have brought for you and 
mamma ; and I want you to tell me 
what this is, and this, &c. &c.” In the 
afternoon, when school is happily over, 
and they are out again, Laura bursts 
into the room, open-mouthed, her hat 
flying, and her eye sparkling with ani- 
mation, to announce to her mamma 
the arrival of the first butterfly seen 
that season! Never did such delight 


ighten the countenance of her cousin , 


in London, even at the sight of a co- 
ronetted coach. stopping at the door. 
In the evening the young people may 
be seen issuing forth a joyous train, 
busily engaging in the labours of the 
several ens appropriated to each, 
simpl ,unencumbered with gloves, 
and their frocks perhaps ornamented 
with a fringe of good garden mould— 
which with us is considered neither 
calamity nor crime; and is amply 
compensated by the first earl sallad 
produced by the young h turists. 
On a May-day, when it has been such 
as poets love to paint, what a grou 
have I seen carrying the Garland, an 
how I have followed the steps of their 
airy dance, with emotions of pleasure, 
far, far superior to what they them- 
selves felt, or I could have experienced 
at their age ! 

Nor is our life so unchequered by 
events as the gay beings of the town 
are pleased to imagine. ‘The various 
c and additions to the several 
members of our society are no less in- 
teresting, and make quite as much 
noise with us as the same events in 
the great metropolis of fashion. ‘We 
have not to complain of monotony— 
far from. it—and to convince our 
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readers, we will favour theni with an 
extract from 

The Rural Chronicle, April, 1822. 

Departures.—For the north; —— 
Frost, Esq. and suite, amongst whom 
we noticed Messrs Woodcock, Field- 
fare, Redwing, &c. &c. &c. 

Arrivals.—Early in the month, Mr 
and Mrs Swallow ; family expected to 
follow soon.—N. B. Mr Mrs S. 
go out very little as yet. 

The Messrs Blackbird and ‘Thrush 
have begun tc’ give their annual con- : 
certs for the season. 

Their respective ladies are “ at 
home.” 

The musical foreigner of distinction 
—the Signor Cuckoo—whose favour- 
ite cantatas are so Penge 4 encored 
—he is said to be on the look-out for 


lodgings in the neighbourhood.— 
Strange stories are in circulation re- 
ay a branch of the Sparrow fa- 


The Widow Nightingale—to her 
seat in Poplar islan 

The Miss Martens for the season. 

Dr and Mrs Rook have made great . 
progress in their new dwelling, which 
is built on the old site. 

The Wren family, so famous in the 
annals of architecture, have lately de- 
signed some edifices, which shew them 
to be as skilful as ever in that admi- 
rable art. 

Court News.—Guazxette Extraordi- 
nary.—Yesterday, her serene high- 
ness, Queen Flora, held her first draw- 
ing-room this season ; which was most 
numerously attended. The court open- 
ed soon after sunrise. “Mr Sky-lark 
Was in waiting to announce the com- 


ny. 

The Misses Daisy were the earliest 
visitors, after which arrivals were con- 
stant, 

Messrs Bugle, Broom, Lilac, Or- 
chis, Periwinkle, Ranunculus, Stella- 
ria, &c. &c. all richly and tastefully 
attired. 

The numerous family of the Ane- 
mones_paid their devoirs early—these 
elegantes were variously habited. Some 
wore rich scarlet bodices, others pur- 
ple and green train. The Misses 
A., in robes of simple white and 
green, almost surpassed in beauty 
their more splendid relatives. 

The Miss Violets—on their return 
to the country—introduced by the 
Ladies Primrose. The amiable and 
modest appearance of the former was 
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much noticed—the costume of (or 
party was thought very becoming, 
skilfully aivortod to on off the colours 
and eharms of each. 

The Miss Blue Bells, robes of azure 
tissue, much admired for the sylph- 
like elegance of their forms. ; 

The beautiful Germander family, 
with their never-to-be-forgotten eyes 
of heavenly blue, attracted universal 
attention. 

The arrival of the Rose family was 
am a expected. 

The Miss Cowslips were presented 
—it has been the fashion to call them 
the “ pretty rustics ;” but they were 
most graciously received, and the deli- 
cate propriety of their dress and man- 
ners much ired. 

The Lady Cardamines—costumes 
of the finest linen. The simplicity of 
this novel style of dress was thought 
very bewitching. 

Mrs Tulip—body and train of crim- 
son and oth. This truly grand dress 


had a superb effect. 

Messrs Chesnut, Oak, Birch, Lime, 
&e.: &c, sported new bright green li- 
veries. 

Messrs Blackthorn, Pear, Apple, &c. 


&c. crowded round their sovereign, 
eager td pay their dutiful homage: 
they made a magnificent show, in rich 
suits of white, red, and green. 

The company were greatly delight- 


Spring. 
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ed with a concert of vocal music from 
a large party of the best performers in 
the neighbourhood, consisting wholly 
of amateurs. 

In this belle assemblée it has been 
whispered that radical principles had 
been very generally disseminated, 
though studiously kept out of sight. 

The good order and obedience to 
the laws of their Queen, for which 
the attendants on this court are re. 
markable, is the best refutation of 
every calumny. We are happy to 
add, that though in so large and 
mixed an assembly, ae individuals 
must have been unavoidably thrown 
into the shade, yet no umbrage was 
taken, and the evening concluded with 
the utmost harmony, the parties con- 
tinuing together till the shadows of 
evening ; when, having partaken of 
a few drops of a light and charm. 
ing beverage, (the receipt for which 
is not to be found in Mrs Run- 
dell), the court broke up; but not 
before the widow Nightingale (who 
had joined the performers of the 
sem had been entreated to fa- 
vour the company with a song— 
that well-bred lady instantly com- 

lied, and poured upon the ears of her 
jelighted auditors one of her most 
heart-thrilling melodies. 
M. 





SONNET TO 


Tue world bursts in between us—we must part ! 
Earth is no home for happiness ; the dreams 


That lapp’d us in Ely 


Of phantasy, and mock 


sium, were but gleams 
d the easy heart ;— 


Ah! never more such landscapes of delight 
Shall spread their bloom around us ; never more 
The western sun behold us as of yore, 

Nor such a glory gild the vault of night !— 


Why should we wish a heritage of years, 
Since joy is but a vision! why should we, 


Children of error, seein 
m an isle that 


Anchor wu 


_— we see, 
isappears P 


All sublunary things take wings and flee, 
Save «lisappointment, treachery, and tears. 
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> koTZEBUR’ S VOYAGE” 


We have here, a opted instance of 
the munificence of an individual,—a 
voyage of discovery, fitted out at the 
expense of a ory “yon (Comme 
Hasannsers fot Regt: of sol- 

that great geogr problem, 
hee a a of the cp th-west Pas- 


rhe minute survey of the north- 
ned gomms & o [somes by VaRconters 
nd the land expeditions of Hearne 

wid M'Kenzie, had demonstrated the 
non- of such a e to the 
southward of Bering’s Straits, and 
Adbale bieh Poste Oceine’ tan Te 

a ¢ Oceans, mus 
ht for in the higher northern ls- 


We ‘are told in the Introduction, 
that Count Romanzoff had determined 
pap 9 two expeditions, one from 
Rusia, by the Atlantic, and one from 
the Pacific, to be undertaken at his 
by some of the American 
ome trade for furs on the noxth- 
west coast of America. 

The expeditions fitted out by Eng. 
land having rendered the first plan 
unnecessary, the Count determines to 
confine his views to the latter. Hig 
first. intention was to send out a small 
vessel, in frame, in some of the ships 
belonging to the Russian-American 
Company, to be set up at Kodiak. or 
Qonalashka. Want of room im these 
vessels prevented this , and a brig 
of 180 tons was built the e€ purpose, 
and named the Rurick. . Lieutenant 
Kotzebue, son of the celebrated Ger- 
man ro at was intrusted with the 
command, at the recommendation of 

n Krusenstern, 


Ca 
hal made the former. voyage of disco-. 
very in the Nadeshda. 

Prefixed to the account of the voy= 
age is an introduction by Captain Kru- 
pacar Wee ishysieal ¢ the as- 
tronomical an observations 
by Dr Horner ; Menides which, there 
is in the original, but not translated, 
“ A View of the yovegente the North 
Pole, and for the ery. of & 

Northern > Atlaviie 
Ocean to the South Sea, by Captain 


Krusenstern.” ”  Ttis short and unsa- 
tisfactory, taken from the su- 
perficial work of Forster, and contains 
nothing new ; it ia y mea 

gre, where it ought to have been full- 
ést, in the account bythe anh the Liang 


voyages poe aie 


on the SH luly, 1815 ; 

touchin  Copebags, 

she Bay, ral sacha in 

0 on * goast. 

Contin By February, 1816. They 

remained here till the 8th of March, 

and, on the 28th of the same month, 

made a Island. “ tenitvopte t- 

in, to land,an € natives 

eked ew.” si i or rh 
ts were Paley 


bled Captain Kotariuet to be a ace 
purpose of bean for the remarkable 
statues mention Cook and Pey. 
rouse. He could only find a heap of 

stones, which lay near an unbroken, 


pedestal. Finding, from the’threaten- 
ing aspect of the nat e ma he 
penetrate into the f 
bine pci but w ool 3 
second time u ves, 
not told wih mo 
but necessity Rig hin 
sure; and it appears tohave b 
ing in age ay vn meee the 
instance, when the natives were 
upon from, the boats, in order to clear 
the landin: 

Ca liga — this hos- 

to e committed 


ae ee ! 
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first three days, and not released till 
were out ef sight of land. The first 
of their recovered liberty, 

e men jumped overboard ; 

who attempted to follow 

ented only by force. The 

e the ship lay to, in hopes that 

board for refuge, 

they were threatened by the waves. 

however, soon perceived how ore 
their infancy, t it 
ible, notwithstanding the dis- 

three days’ voyage, to reach their 
native country ; and at all events, they pre- 
ferred perishing in the waves, to ing a 
miserable life in captivity. After they 
ted for some time mre 
ion they should take, they separated ; 
pest qe tn Waar idee, 

the he a ners ae epene 
ely enraged at this unexpected he- 
f a after them, which re- 
many fruitless efforts, as they 

i at the approach of the 


the sea com re- 
in its bosom. At last the ca 

le the men to their fate, and brought 
women to Massafuero; and is said to 
afterwards made many attempts to 
some of the le from Easter 
Adams had this story from 
in himself, which was probably 
he did not wish to mention his 
e assured me that he had been to 
Island, in 1806, but was not able to 
land, on accoant of the hostile behaviour of 
the inhabitants : he said, that the ship Alba- 
tross, under the command of Captain Win- 
ship, had met with the same fate in 1809.” 


On the 16th of April they discover- 
ed an island in lat. 14° 15’ 11” S., and 
- 138° 47'7" W. It was named 
Doubtful Island, as they were uncer- 
tain whether it might not be the Dog 
Island of Schouten. On the 20th, 
another small island was discovered in 
lat. 14° 57’ 20’ S., and’ long. 144° 28’ 
ll and naayag ave Count Roman- 
4 to the , it was im) 
sible oy ob to land ; but a aa 
of the crew to reach the shore. They 
traversed the island, and found huts, 
traces of inhabitants, but 
th any. 
another island, about 
ong and three broad, 
e centre, was disco 
ed Spiridoff Island. It 
» 41’ S., long. 1442 59 
then proceeded to the 
is of Captain Cook, to 
the westward of which they discover- 
ed one of those chains of islets con- 


to the water from 
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nected by a reef of coral, so frequent 
in certain -parts of the Pacifie Ocean. 
No traces of inhabitants were obser- 
ved. The h of the most con- 
siderable of the islands, lying at inter- 
vals of from one to two hundred fa- 
thoms, did not exceed two miles. All 
of them, even the smallest, were thick- 
ly wooded. This group, which is si- 
tuated in lat. 15° 15’ N., Long. 146° 
46’ W. received the name of Rurick’s 
Chain. Immediately to the west, they 
passed another group, corresponding 
to the situation of Dean’s Island in 
Arrowsmith’s chart ; and beyond it a 
third group, in all respects similar to 
the first, was discovered, and named 
after Captain Krusenstern. 
Pte: e sae of the a Poo 
ey passed the Penryn Islan Se- 
vera canoes came off and traded with 
them. The natives are said to resem- 
ble those of the Marquesas, but are 
not tatooed, in which respect they dif- 
fer from the other South-Sea islanders ; 
they understood several of the words 
f the vocabulary of Cook’s Voyages. 

On the 2ist of May, land was de- 
scried from the mast-head, which con- 
sisted of several coral islands, and re- 
sembled Rurick’s Chain. These form- 
ed two groups, separated by a chan- 
nel. They extend about twenty-five 
miles from north to south ; lie in lat. 
112 11’ N., and long. 190° 9’ W. 
One of the groups was named Ku- 
tusoff, and the other Suwaroff. 

On the 19th of June, the Rurick 
anchored in Avatscha Bay, and sailed 
again for Bering’s Straits. On the 
15th of July, they passed Bering Is- 
land, and landed on one of the islands 
of St Laurence. Their reception here 
was more hospitable than elegant. 

** While our ‘naturalists were strolling 
about the mountains, I entertained myself 
with my new acquaintance, who, as soon 
as they learnt that I was the commander, 
invited me to their tent. A filthy piece of 
leather was spread on the floor for me to 
sit on; and then they came up to me one 
after the other—each of them embraced 
me, rubbed his nose hard against mine, 
and ended his caresses by spitting in his 
hands and wiping them several times over 
my face. these signs of friendship 
were not very agreeable to me, I bore all 
peslensiy To suppress their further ten- 

erness, I distributed some tobacco-leaves, 
which they received with much pleasure, 
and were going to repeat all their caresses 
again. I hastily took some knives, scis- 
sars, and beads, and thus nen] percens- 
ed a second attack. An almost greater 


, 
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misery awaited: me; when, in order to re- 
poner RE t forth a wooden 
.trough of whale blubber, (a delicacy 
among all the northern tahafitants of the 
and I bravely took some of it, 

is food is to 


July, they entered Be- 
Hebe a small 
island which had escaped the notice of 
‘Captains Cook and Clarke. Itwasnamed 
Ratmanoff Island. They anchored 
same night on the Amcrican shore, 
abreast of an island within which an 
inlet was seen, which apparently reach- 
ed considerably into the interior. The 
island was named Saritscheff, and the 
bay Schischmareff, after the first lieu- 
Nex day the ch d 
- Next day they wei anchor, and, 
witha favourable win poset along 
the American coast, which seemed to 
be well inhabited. The land soon 
took an easterly direction, and at ele« 
ven o'clock, on the Ist of August, 
they found themselves in the entrance 
of a broad inlet. The coast to the east 
isappeared, and high mountains were 
seen to the north. 
From the Ist of August to the 14th, 
was employed in surveying this in- 
let, which stretches about a hundred 
miles to the south-east, terminating 
in two bays, which received the names 
of Escholze Bay and Spafarieif’s Bay. 
The inlet itself was called Kotze- 
bue Sound,* On the south-west side 
an opening was discovered, which was 
described by the natives as communi- 
cating with the sea; its western en- 
trance will probably be found some- 
where behind Sarytscheff’s . Island. 
Their progress in boats up this inte- 
resting was prevented by 
shoals ; and the farther investigation 
was delayed till the following season, 
when it might be prosecuted in bay- 
derais or light skin boats, whose draft 
of water would enable them to pass 
the shallows. It was named the Bay 
of Good pa 
On the 8th of August, near the head 
of the inlet, they discovered a singular 
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geological: curiosity, a hill Govered 
with vegetation, the interior of which 
was pure ice, containing a quantity of 
Mammoth’s teeth and bones. 

‘* We had passed a very unpleasant 
night, for it was stormy and rainy ; and as 
the morning promised no better weather, 
I resolved to sail back to the ship; but 
scarcely had we gone half way, when we 
were overtaken by a violent storm from the 
south-east: the long-boat drew much wa- 
ter, and we were obli to returh to the 
landing-place we had just quitted. Being 
wet through, I had a fire made of drift- 
wood, which we found every where in 
plenty ; we dried our clothes and prepared 
a refreshing soup. It seemed as if fortune 
had sent this storm, to enable us to make 
a very remarkable discovery, which we 
owe to Dr Escholtz. We had climbed 
much about during our stay, without dis- 
covering that we were on real ice-bergs. 
The doctor, who had extended his excur- 
sions, found part of the bank broken down, 
and saw, to his astonishment, that the in- 
terior of the mountain consisted of pure 
ice. At this news, we all went, provided 
with shovels and crows, to examine this 
phenomenon more closely, and soon ar- 
rived at a place where the bank rises al- 
most ndicularly out of the sea, to the 
height of a hundred feet; and then runs 
off, rising still higher. We saw masses of 
the purest ice, of the height of a hundred 
feet, which are under a cover of moss and 
grass; and could not have been produced, 
but by some terrible revolution. The place 
which, by some accident, had fallen in, 
and is now e to the sun and air, 
melts away, and a good deal of water flows 
into the sea.. An indisputable proof that what 
we saw was real ice, is the quantity of 
mammoths’ teeth and bones, which were 
exposed to view by the melting, and among 
which I myself found a very fine tooth. 
We could not assign any reason, for a 
strong smell, like that of burnt horn, which 
we perceived in this place. The covering 
of these mountains, on which’the most 
luxuriant grass grows to a certain height, 
is only half a foot thick, and consists of a 
mixture of clay, sand, and earth; below 
which, the ice gradually melts away, the 
green cover sinks with it, and continues to 
grow ; and thus it may be foreseen, that in 
a long series of years, the mountain will 
vanish, and a green valley be formed in its 
stead. By a good observation, we found 
the Iatitude of the tongue of land 66° 15’ 
36”, north. Here too, we obtained for the 





* This sound will no doubt continue. to bear the name of Kotzebue; but. we cannot 
acquiesce in his claim to the discovery, although we have not been able to ascertain to 
whom that honour is due : fe been led Sere Oe ee eee Se 


to the Russian expedition. 


The earliest chart in which we have observ 
to Flurieu’s Aceount of Marchand’s Voyage, 


it, is in that 
published about 1806, but con- 


structed, we believe, about the beginning of the French lution. 
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variation of the magnetic neetile a false te- 
sult, 13” west.” 

On the 14th of August, the Rurick 
reached the promontory of the north 
side of theentrance of the sound, and 
which reveived the name of Krusen- 
stéfm. From it the land bends to the 
NE., and then takes its direction to 
the NW., where it ends in a high 

ape 


thontory, st; to be tue 
Memre of Cook. 
is was the extreme northefn point 
of Captain Kotzebue’s voyage ; that he 
did so little for what was his princi- 
pal object, the discovery of a North- 
west Passage, must, no doubt, be as- 
éribed in a great measure to the un- 
fortunate accident that prevented him 
ng his discoveries on 

lowing year; but we cannot 

the resolution he took 

ostponin voyage when he had 

nly a fortnight within Bering’s 
Straits, without having seen a parti- 
cle of ing ice—with delightful 
weather, a fair wind, and the best 
part of the season still before him— 
a resolution as unlucky for his fame 
as that of Captain M » when he 
left Se wee the frozen strait in Sir 
Thomas Roe’s Welcome, or of Captain 
oe aes he tacked in Lancaster 


The favourable circumstances we 
have mentioned, me much tothe 
ragement to an expedition sent e 
Pacific, should Captain Parry fail in 
circumnavigating America. 

On their return to Bering’s Straits, 
they had to encounter southerly winds, 

a current which flows continually 


to the north-east, and which, in twen-. 


ty-four hours, carried them fifty miles 
to the horth of their reckoning; the ex- 
istence of this current proves that the 
water meets with no opposition, and 
tly, that there is a ; 
to the north of America: its direction 
would be singularly favourable to 
ships prosecuting a voyage of disco- 
very from the Pacific. 
chored at East Cape, were pre- 
ted by the natives from advancing 
the country. They quitted it on 
19th, and next day anchored in 
Lawrence Bay, where they remain- 
till the 29th. The manners of the 
‘T'schukutskoi, the natives of this part 
of Asia, are described at considerable 
3 they resemble the natives of 
the opposite coast of America, and 
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are already been frequently deseri- 


From the Bay of St Lawrence, they 
roceeded to Oonalashka, where the 
ussign Américain Company have a 

settlement, and, after a stay of five days, 
sailed for Port St Francisco, in Califor- 
nia, which they reached on the Ist of 
October, and were most hospitably re- 
ceived by the Spaniards. After refit- 
ting here, they sailed for the Sand- 
wich Islands on the ist of November, 
accompanied by John Elliot de Castro, 
a native of Portugal, who had been ta- 
ken prisoner in a Russian vessel, en- 
gaged in a contraband tradeon thecoast 
of California. This person had been a 
surgeon at RioJaneiro, and had resided 
for some time in the family of Kin 

Tamaahmaah, a circumstance whic 


afterwards proved of the greatest ser- 
vice tothem. The rapid progress made 


oY the Sandwich islanders in the arts 
‘of civilization, under that rematkable 
character, renders any information re- 
garding them highly interesting ; and 
Captain Kotzebue’s account amply 
confirms the continuance of their ad- 
vancement, 

The Rurick arrived at Owhyhee on 
the 2ist of November. The appear- 
ance of the Russians evidently excited 
a degree of distrust and alarm on the 
part of the natives, caused, it would 
appear, by some previous attempts of 
that ambitious nation to form settle- 
ments upon these islands. We have 
not a doubt that this intention would 
have been carried into effect, had it 
not been foiled by the energy and ta- 
lents of Tamaahmaah. Campbell, who 
sailed in a Russian ship from Kodiak 
about 1809, expressly says, that pre- 
parations were made for making such 
a settlement, but, we presume, the 
cause we have mentioned prevented 
it, and Campbell was severely repri- 
manded for mentioning the citcum- 
stance in public. 

A few months previous to the atri- 
val of Kotzebue, two Russian ships 
touched at the islands, and left a per- 
son of the name of Scheffer, a physi- 
cian, for the ostensible purpose of 
botanizing ; but in reality, it would 
appear, to ascertain the possibility of 
the scheme, and had even gone 80 far 
as to hoist the Russian flag, with 
these words, “ 1 take possession of the 
islands.” ‘This premature step proba- 
bly unveiled the purpose of his visit, 
and excited the well-grounded distrust 
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with which our navigator was received, 
and which he hastened to dispel by 
assutances that the Enip+ror had no 
intention of conquering the islands. 
Twnaahtmaah, tontrary to his usual 
custom, did not go on board the ship, 
put. sent an invitation to Captain 
Kotzebue to land, and desired one of 
his chiefs to remain on board asa hos- 


TY. anetaiauipy:Lednet toyahane bt ten 
o'clock, accompanied by Messrs Eliot and 
Schischmareff, and a ¢hief named John 
Adams.* The view of the king’s camp 
was concealed only me — tongue of 
land, consisting of but w 
we had sailed round we Wwére at 
the sight of the most beautiful landseape. 
We Etcdaaacsccqumaet as bay 
of the smoo water, against 
the waves of the sea ; on the bank was a 

wood of palm-trees, under whose 
shade was built several straw houses ; to 
the right, between the green leaves of the 
ye Sey two Se hou- 
ses, stone, after European fa- 
shion, on which account this place has the 


mixed rege anger aEu and Owhy- 


ed us a new, 
pat i prospect ; to the left, dlose 
to the water, on an artificial elevation, stood 
the Morai of the spe Ragen es mee 
wooden statues of 
caricatures of the Heady me figure. The The back. 
ground of this valley is formed by the high 
= ye Mouna Woororay, the height of 
according to my ‘ tion, is 1687 
toises ; it rises on wth ho ge 
its ascent is varied by green fields and 
vales, with beautiful woods, between which 
you uently perceive and 
rocks of lava, which give the 
whole 


» by this mixture of wild- 
ness and cultivation, a most picturesque 
Tea A number of islanders, arm- 


ith muskets, stood on the shore; the 
came to meet us as far as the landing- 


iendly be- 

i me to his straw 
according to the custom of 

eoutry, mano bd of one spacious 
and, like all the houses here, 
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afforded a free draught both to the land and 
sea breezes, which alleviates the oppressive 
heat. They offered us European chairs, 
very neatly made, placéd a mahogany ta- 
ble before us, and. we were then in posses- 
sion of all the furniture of the palace. 
Though the king has houses built of stone 
in the European fashion, he prefers this 
simple dwelling, not to the cus- 
toms of his country; he imitates every 
thing he knows to be useful, and tries to 
ery nme ee gn 3 palaces built 
of stone appeared to superfluous, as 
the straw houses rre convenient, and as he 
only wishes to inciease the happiness, and 
not ike wants of his subj Tamaah- 


hen maah’s dress, which consisted of a white 


shirt, blue ,a red waistcoat, and 
a coloured neckcloth, surprised me very 
much, for I had formed different ne- 
tions of the royal attire. He, however, 
sometimes dresses very splendidly, having 
several embroidered uniforms, and other 


-articles of dress. The distinguished per- 


sonages at our audience, who had 
all seated themselves on the » wore 
a still more singular costume than the king ; 
for the black frocks look very ludicrous on 
the naked body ; add to this, that they sel- 
dom fit, being purchased of American ships, 
where the people are not always so tall and 
so robust as the chiefs of the Sandwich 
Islands. One of the ministers had the 
waist half way up his back; the coat had 
been battones with the greatest difficul- 

tys heperspired in his tight state dress ; 
his distress was very evident, but fashion 
would not suffer him to relieve himself of 
this inconvenience. It is very singular 
that the sav: surpass the Euro- 
peans in bearing the inconveniencies which 
the power of fashion imposes on them. 
9 a EE Hr 

a cartridge-box and a pair of were 
tied round their waist, and they held a 
musket in theirhand. After the king had 

ured out some very good wine, and hé 
imself drunk to our health, I made 


Kim to 


you are the commander of a 
and are engaged in a voyage similar to 


say to me as follows : ‘ i learn that 
of war, 





* It is the custom here to take the names of the Europeans with whom a friendship 


has been c@ntracted. 
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those of Cook and Vancouver, and conse- 

uently do not engage in trade ; it is there- 
feov ny tattantih met borctiry-on any with 


you, but to provide you gratis with ev 
‘ang: thine s2y tetandor posdoss This af- 
fair is now settled, and no further mention 
need be made of it. I shall now beg you 
to inform me, whether it is with the con- 
sent of emperor that his subjects be- 
Se eee Since 
amaahmaah has been king of these 

islands, no European has had cause to 
complain of having suffered injustice here. 
I have made my islands an asylum for all 
nations, and honestly supplied with provi- 
sions every ship that desired them. Some 
time ago there came from the American 
settlement of Sitka some Russians, a na- 
tion with whom I never had any intercourse 
before; they were kindly received, and 
supplied with every thing necessary ; but 
they have ill-rewarded me, for they be- 
haved in a hostile manner to my subjects 
in the island of Woahoo, and threatened 
us with ships of war, which were to con- 
quer these islands ; but this shall not hap- 
ee as Tamaahmaah lives! A 
ian physician, of the name of Schef- 

fer, who came here some months ago, pre- 
tended that he had been sent by the Em- 
peror Alexander to botanize on my islands ; 
as I had heard much good of the Emperor 
Alexander, and wasparticularly with 
his bravery, I not only itted M. Schef- 
fer to botanize, but also promised him 
every assistance; made him a present of a 
piece of land, with peasants, so that he 
could never want for provisions ; in short, I 
tried to make his stay as as pos- 
sible, and to refuse none of his demands. 
But what was the consequence of my hos- 
- pitality ? Even before he left Owhyhee, he 
repaid my kindness with ingratitude, which 
I bore patiently. Upon this, according to 
his own desire, he travelled from one island 
to another, and at last settled in the fruit- 
ful island of Woahoo, where he proved 
himself to be my most inveterate enemy ; 
destroying our the Morai; and 
a against me, in the island of Atooi, 
King Tamary, who had submitted to my 
power years before. Scheffer is there at 
this very moment, and threatens my 
Such was the account given by 

the king ; for the truth of which I can on- 
ly say, that pment a ear 
guishes every European w! in his 
islands, if his conduct be good ; and that 
he is generally known to be an upright and 
honest man. I am not 
quainted with M. Scheffer, but have since 
learnt the manner in which he came to the 
Sandwich Islands. He had served as phy- 
‘sician on board the Suwaroff, belonging to 
the Russian American Company, which 
went, in 1814, from Cronstadt to Sitka, 
under the command of Lieutenant Lasaref. 
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From motives unknown to me, Lieutenant 
Laseref left Dr Scheffer, in 1815, at Sitka, 


and | returned to Europe without a physi. 


cian. M. Baranof, who generally resides 
at Sitka, as director of all the Russian 
American colonies, and whose character is 
but indifferent, took him under his protec. 
tion, and sent him to the Sandwich 
Tslands ; with what intention is not known. 
How he conducted himself there the reader 
has been informed. 

‘¢ T assured Tamaahmaah that the bad 
conduct of the Russians here must not be 
ascribed to the will of our Emperor, who 
never commanded his subjects to do an 
unjust act; but that the extent of his em. 
pire prevented him from being immediate. 
ly informed of ‘bad actions, which, how. 
ever, never remained unpunished, when 
they came to his knowledge. The king 
seemed very much pleased on my assuring 
him that our emperor never intended to 
conquer his islands; the glasses were im. 
medi filled, to drink the health of the 
Emperor; he was even more cordial than 
before, and we could not have desired a 
more agreeable and obliging host. He con. 
versed with a vivacity surprising at his age, 
asked us various questions respecting Rus. 
sia, and made observations.”’ 

From Owhyhee they proceeded to 
the harbour of Hanarura in Woahoo, 
which, from its mmf, is called the 
Garden of the Sandwich Islands. The 
marks of advancement in the arts of 
civilization observed here were very 
striking. Many of the houses were 
built in the European fashion. A num- 
ber of ships lay at anchor in the har- 
bour, two of which bore the flag of 
Tamaahmaah ; and the same flag was 
displayed from the walls of a fort, 
from which the Russians were jea- 
lously excluded. In some respects these 
changes were not altogether agreeable. 
The times are gone by, when a nail 
or a few glass beads could command 
the services of the natives; and the 
value of hard cash is known here as 
well as in the oldest communities. The 
Rurick was exempted, as a man-of- 
war, from the regular harbour-dues, 
but forty piastres were charged for 
_ tage and towing the ship into the 


They remained at Hanarura till the 
14th of December, and departed un- 


ac- der mutual salutes from the. fort and 


Tamaahmaah’s man-of-war. The ac- 
count of the continued progress of 
these islanders in the arts of civilized 
life will be perused with much inte- 
rest. The great man under whom they 
have made such rapid steps, is now no 
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more—what effects his death may pro- 
duce, remains to be seen. 

On the Ist of January, 1817, a low 
woody island, about three miles in 
length, was discovered, and named 
New-Year’s Island, it lies in 10° 8’ 
97” north lat., and in 189° 4’ west 
long. from Greenwich. The surf pre- 
vented the boats from landing, but an 
animated traffic was carried on with 
the natives, who came off in canoes. 

On the 4th of January, a group of 
coral islands, connected by a reef, was 
discovered, and named after Count 
Romanzoff ; an ming was obser- 
ved in the reef, which the 
Rurick passed. The bason within was 
as smooth as a mill-pond, and here 
Lieutenant Kotzebue remained till the 
7th of February, maintaining a friend- 
ly intercourse with the natives, who 
are represented as a miki, timid race, 
with much cheerfulness and vivacity ; 
their bones are as delicate as women, 
and their hands and feet uncommonly 
small ; they are tatooed, and in their 
general appearance resemble the other 
islanders in the Pacific. 

The whole group, consisting of a 


ing of coral i is about i 
miles in length ; and in process of time 


will form one large island, with a la- 
goon in the centre—a species of island 
of very frequent occurrence in these 
seas ;—the of the group is 
named Otdia, and is situated in lat. 
9°, 28' 9” N. and in long: 189°, 43’ 
46” W. The neighbouring seas are 
filled with similar groups—a chart of 
which is given, from A ation col- 
lected from a native, and which pro- 
ved, as far as Lieutenant Kotzebue 

the means of ascertaining, to be re- 
markably correct. 

They sailed on the 7th February ; 
and after passing-a similar group, call- 
ed Eregup, an at Kawen, an- 
other groupe, on the 1ith ; 
and at Aur, a third cluster of islets, 
within ten miles of Kawen, on the 
23d of the same month. In one of the 
canoes they remarked two sa who 
were tatooed differently from the rest, 
and spoke a different language ; their 

i was curious, and on how 
easily the islands of the Pacific may 
pr act se ‘pth Arete Pa 
even against the trade winds. The 
were natives of the Carolinas, whic 
lie at least 1500 miles to the westward 
of Aur. In passing in a canoe from 
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one island to another, they were driven 
out of their course by a gale of wind ; 
and imagining themselves to leeward 
of their own island, they kept plying 
to windward ; and after a navigation 
of eight months against the N. E. 
monsoon, reached Aur, — sup- 
ported themselves peor 4 by fishing. 
Kadu, one of these islanders, request- 
ed leave to go with the Russians, which 
was granted. 

They now returned to the north- 
ward ; and agent a ing several of - 
oups with .w t part of t 
Pacific is so thickly studded, and the 
Cornwallis Islands, they encountered a 
gale of wind on the 13th of April, and 
Lieutenant Kotzebue unfortunately 
received a contusion on the breast, ha- 
ving been driven against a corner by a 
sa which broke on board of the ves- 

sel, 

On the 24th April, they reached 
Oonalashka, where they remained tore- 
fit till the 29th of June. They then 

ed to the Islands of St Law- 
rence, but here the effects of the cli- 
mate on the health of the commander 
forced them to ‘return. 

“ At twelve o’clock at night, when we 
were about to anchor at the northern pro- 
montory, we perceived, to our terror, 
ice, which extended as far as the eye could 
see to N.E., and then to the N., covering 
the whole surface of the ocean. My melan- 
chofy situation, which had daily grown 
worse since we had left recei- 
ved here the last blow. The cold air so af- 
ono my lungs, po I ae) my breath, 

nd at last e chest, fainti 
and spittin @ of bl blood ensued. Toowke 
the first time perceived that my situation 
was worse than I would hitherto believe ; 
and the physician seriously declared to me 
that I could not remain near the ice. It 
cost me a long and severe contest ; more 
than once I resolved to brave death, and 


accomplish my eee when I 
reflected that we had a di it voyage to 
our own country still before us, and 


per- 
haps the preservation of the Rurick, and 
the lives of my companions depended on 
mine, I then felt that I must su my 
ambition. The only thing wid tapeen- 
ed me in this contest, was the conscientious 
assurance of having strictly fulfilled my 
duty. I signified to the crew, in writing, 
that my ill health obliged me to return to 
Oonalashka. The moment I signed the 
paper was the most — in my life, for 
with this stroke of ot on I gave up the 
ardent and long-cherished wish of my 

heart.” 
On their return to Oonalashka they 

6 





received the following account of the 
origin of a Voleanic Island :—~ 

** In the year 1796, on the 7th of May, 
M. Kriukof had arrived on the northern 

int of the island of Oomnack, at a small 
i to the east of Oonalashka, with se- 
a et nae ge 
treat a fatiguing excursion. 
intended to continue their voyage to Oona- 
lashka in their large baydares the next day, 
but were prevented by a violent storm from 
the N.W., accompanied with rain. This 
storm lasted till 8th ; upon which the 
weather became fine, and saw to the 
N. several miles from land, a column of 
smoke ascending from the sea; towards 
evening they observed under the smoke 
something black, which rose but a little 
above the surface of the water, During 
the night, fire ascended into the air near 
the spot, and sometimes so violent, and to 
such a height, that on their island, which 
was ten miles distant, every thing could be 
distinctly seen by its light. An earthquake 
shook their island, and a frightful noise 
echoed from the mountains in the S.* The 
poor hunters were in deadly anxiety ; the 
rising island threw stones towards them. 
and they every moment expected to perish. 
At the rising of the sun the qneking of the 
earth » the fire visibly decreased, 
and now plainly saw an island of the 


time it threw out less fire, but more smoke : 
it had increased in height and circumfer- 
ence, and often changed its form. For four 
years no more smoke was seen, and in the 
eighth year, (1804,) the hunters resolved to 
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it; The island is said to increase in height 
and extent to this:day. A: very sensible 
Russian. who was there, told me, that it is 
two miles and a half ia circumference, and 
was three hundred and fifty feet high: for 
three miles around, the sea is strewn 
with stones. He found the island warm 
from the middle to the summit, and the 
smoke which ascended from the crater ap- 
to him to have an agreeable smell. 
Some hundred fathoms to the north of this 
island is a rocky pillar of 
height, mentioned by Cook : he took it, at 


‘a distance, to be a ship under sail. Our 


Russian navigator, Saritschef, has seen this 
pillar, which has kept its place since time 
immemorial. Experience however now 
taught us that it is connected under water 
with the island of Oonemack.”’ 

After refitting at Oonalashka, the 
Rurick proceeded to the Sandwich 
Islands, where the Russians had an- 
other interview with Tamaahmaah; 
and from thence returned to the Ro- 
manzoff, or Radack Islands, and again 
entered the Bason. ‘They were recei- 
eeived with jay by their friends, and 
their companion Kadu wisely deter- 
mined to remain upon the islands, and 
parted from them here. 

On their return, they touched at the 
Ladrone Islands and the Cape of Good 


Hope, sng anchored in the Neva, be- 


fore the Palace of Count Romanzoff, 
on the 3d August, 1818. 

The translation is carelessly execu- 
ted, and evidently by a person igno- 
rant of naytical affairs. If the yery re- 
spectable publishers of the work can- 
not find naval men to translate voy- 

es, they ought at least to spbmit 

eir translation to the inspection af 
competent judges, previous to publica- 
tion. 





* All the Aleutian islands are of voleanic origin, and seem to be the production of a 
dreadful revolution; nothing is seen but high conical mountains, of which: many exceed 
the Peak of Teneriffe in height ; formerly they threw out fire, and some of them still con- 


tinue to do so. 
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On the Metaphysics of Music, &e. 529 


ON THE METAPHYSICS OF MUSIC, AND THEIR ACCORDANCE WITH 


MODERN PRACTICE. ; 


‘“* T say silver sound, because Musicians sound for silver.’ 


Ma Norra, 
_ Weare you ever at a Concert? If 
you ever were, the lines of your ex- 
pressive physiognomy must have been 
“ worth the. marking.” As you ob- 
served the. nimble bows of the musi- 
cians dance, and quiver, and bound, 
upon the tortured strings—the .con- 
ceit of the player—the affectation of the 
amateur—the nonchalance. and lassi- 
tude of the fashionable lounger—the 
men with pale stone faces, looking half 
asleep, like busts—the ladies atten- 
tive by starts, and then, ever and 
anon, relapsing into chit-chat ; until 
vainly trusting for impunity to the 
noise of a “* tutti,” in some pitiless 
overture, they are at once betrayed, by 
some sudden pause of a bar, which the 
r (God knows why—he can- 
not tell himself) has interposed at so 
inconvenient a juncture. As you ga- 
zd. upon all these things, Mr North, 
I suspect. your countenance must have 
discovered some distinguishing signs of 
lurking scepticism as to the merits of 
so strange a scene. Do not be alarm- 
ed—the matter is between ourselves. 
Far be it from me to attempt to se- 
duce you into putting your imprimatur 
upon any set of unfashionableopinions. 
That is net your way—still one can- 
not help thinking, that had doubts 
and diffeulties not been sticking like a 
remora to the bottom of your under- 
standing, you would ere this have put 
forth an unanswerable exposition of 
the sublimities of modern music.— 
You must own it is strange, that the 
admirers and cultivators of modern 
science have not invented any me, 
like a. consistent theory of musi 
expression—nay, that the vague ideas 
of most writers on meno. wit piston 
to its expression,. embody the very 
principles, which in their full extent 
are most inimical to modern practice. 
Nor will it be less odd, if musical rea- 
soners, as well as composers, have just 
admitted into their works meaning 
enough to shew their abuse of those 


Romeo and Julict. — 


laws upon which it is naturally founds 
ed. To come however to the point. . 

_ Music may be briefly defined to be 
the. Poetry of Sound. It seems to be 
agreed on all hands, that its, province 
and end is to express poetically, by 
wieans of inarticulate sound, certain 
passions and feelings incident. to hu- 
man nature. This is involved both 
in. the practins and phraseology of. all 
musical people. From the earliest 
times, the lover has - interested his 
mistress, and the general excited his 
troops, by means of music and song ; 
and composers have, from time imme- 
morial, affixed to their compositions, 
words and expressions of direction, 
which imply that, the pieces..to .be 
played either have, or pretend to have, 
some connexion with the feelings of 
the auditor. We have as many mar- 
ginal hints as in a German tragedy, 
and much to the same pu , and 
generally quite as much needed. Now 
if a tune is to be “ amoroso,” or 
‘* maestoso,” or “ agitato,” or ‘ pas- 
torale,” or “‘ spiritoso, —in plain Vee 
lish, if musical sound is to express 
sentiment or passion, it can only do 
so in one of these two.ways. Either 
the notes singly, or in some known 
combimations, must, as words are, be 
understood to be arbitrary signs of the 
things to be expressed by them ;—or 
else they must express passions and. 
feelings by copying so nearly, that 
the tes may be recognized, those 
sounds which nature has appropriated 
to the expression of those passions and 
feelings. The first of these. modes™ 
has never, I believe, been contended 
for. Arbitrary significations have in- 
deed been attempted, by fanciful indi- 
viduals, to be affixed to the peculiari- 
ties of the tones of different musical 
instruments ; but these fancies have 
not been generally received. To the 
notes or divisions of notes of the mu- 
sical scale, however, meanings of this 
sort have been never attributed. Crot- 
chets and quavers have never been in- 





* Vide Musical Queries, &c. 


Vout. XI. 


Vol. V. pp. 399, 556, 694. 
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vested with the of letters ; nei- 
ther have th made to stand for 
whole words, like the characters of the 
Chinese alphabet. It should seem 
then, that if melody is at 
all, it must’ be so by imitation—and 
by imitation of that which is sufficient- 
ly familiar to the minds of men im ge- 
neral, to render likely a genéral re- 
cognition of the resemblance. That 
peeuliar intonations of voice, in the 
expression of certain passions and feel- 
ings; are common not only to whole 
nations, but, with some varicties, to 
mankind in , is a fact that ex- 
ence es. It is observable too, 

t of all others the people whose lan- 
guage has least variety of natural in- 
tonation, have been least successfal in 
music,—I mean the French. The tones 
as well as the looks of _— jeslousy, 

, revenge, joy, or despair, n 
to be exhibited by the actor, to 
be at once felt and known. Tones, in 


fact, are of as t as 
words, in‘as sited atv pect them, 
a sentence of praise may be turned in- 
to one of irony, love into ridicule, 
and rage into humour. It is by a re- 
ference, then, to these well-known in- 
tonations of passion, that the meaning 
of a combination of musical sownds is 
to be ascertained. But the imitation 
is not a servile one. The musician, 
, is to a rhyth- 
ity ; he is to conform to 
s and limitations; and, 
above all, to impart a height- 
ening to his euphonic delineations, 
without overstepping the modesty of 
nature. He is to marry the poeti 
to the ‘natural in sound, neither divid- 
ing the substance nor confounding the 
persons; a delicate task, and revo. bv 
exalts the original musician Sioa 
He is a bard who expresses hi in 
musical instead of articulate sounds ; 
and, to read his compositions, we must 


learn to sing or play, or else have them _ 
who can 


read to us by those who can. 
" It is this poetical imitation of the 
' natural tones of passion, which is the 
Po. gape essence of musical expres- 
si Other imitations have indeed 
been introduced into modern compo- 
sition ; but they do not deserve the 
name of ee tnd done 
ture totally imilar: , in fact; 
for the most “ait, ape the 
peculiar tone of the instrument em- 
ployed, and not upon abstract resem- 
nee, as the poeticak imitation of the 
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rises and falls of passion must do.— 
Thus we have storm-pieves for the 
piano-forte, in which the lower keys 
are rumbled into a sort of thunder, 
and the higher “ tipped” to resemble 
drops of rain or hail. We have shrill 
fac-similes of the whistling of birds, 
and battles, in which the great-drum 
is thumped for cannon, and the kettle- 
drum rattled in the manner of the 
galloping of horses ; but to what do 
all these iarities amount ? Why, 
to a proof that a piano-forte can rum- 
ble something like distant thunder, 
and “ drip, drip,” as Mr Coleridge 
would say, like ‘* water-drops :” that 
an octave-flute is not very unlike the 
whistle of a bird, and the percussion 
of a double-drum nearly as as the 
“report of a culverin.” They deli- 
neate no passion, nor can they excite 
any, excepting indirectly, and b 

chance. The curiosity they gratify is 
trifling, and it can only be once grati- 
fied: One reason certainly, why com- 
positions of this sort must please a 
certain class of hearers, is their artful 
and complicated mechanism,— but 
more of this by and by. 

Harmony is, or ought to be, the 
handmaid of melody. It eatinot be 
denied, however, that it includes in it- 
self the power of pleasureable excite- 
ment. For proof of the existence of 
this excitement, we may @ ] to 
facts. The sound of an olfen harp, 
for instance, is pleasing merely from 
the chords. The order in which they 
are produced is the work of chance. 
The excitement would seem to be di- 
rect, and to act strongly upon the 
herves as a stimulus. Indeed, sounds 
produced simultaneously, for the most 
part, act strongly upon the nerves. 
The excitement caused by discords, 
however, isdisagreeable, and with some 
rng so violently efficient as to in- 

uce that flervous affection, called 
* teeth on edge.” Im Mozart, whena 
child, it produced convulsions. ‘That 
chord and discord are only varieties of 
nervous vibration, seems pretty evi- 
dent in the fact, that those who are 
incapable of pleasure from the one, are 
also nearly, in a like degree, insensible 
of pain frem the other. ‘The excita- 
tion from harmony, has likewise, in 
some instances, been known to have 
brought on fainting and stupor, with 

rsons of an irritable temperament. 
From all this, it appears to follow 


then, that the pleasure arising from 
. 20 
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harmony, be it as intense as it will, is 
a bodily rather than a mental pleasure. 
It is a dram taken by the ear, only 
the exhilaration is transient like that 
of the nitrous oxide. . It-does not act 
through the intellect, but goes direct- 
stem. We must 

‘ore, to conclude, 

harmony is infe~ 

that of melody ; 

elody ought not to be sa- 

crified to it, nor put beneath it, as has 
the case. .The invention of 

terpoint has so far been the bane 

of melody. The mathematical has 
over-run the poetical. The mechani- 
cal has overlaid the intellectual. Nor 


cuse. 

It is asserted somewhere by Rous~ 
seau, NO mean judge of such matters, 
that the musical world may be divid- 
ed into three classes, Those who are 
capable of feeling the intellectual part 
of music, who are generally men with 
something of a poetical temperament, 
and no very correct ear for ony ; 
—Those who have an ear for harmony, 
and a taste for harmonious arrange- 
ment, but whose feelings are not ex 
cited by expressive melody, and who 
are, for the most part, men deficient in 
imagination ; and lastly, Those who 
unite these two qualifications—a class, 
says Rousseau, rather rare. In this 
judgment of the celebrated citizen of 
Geneva, I must own that my limited 
observation, as far as it goes, strongly 
inclinesmetoconcur. Now, if this idea 
be founded in truth, the consequent 
changes in the world of music are of 
natural occurrence: nor is it easy to 
conceive how they could have been 
materially different. 

Before the discovery of counterpoint 
and of the present accurate system of 
musical notation, the science (if sci- 
ence it could be called) of music was 
limited to the composition and repeti- 
tion of a few simple airs. The har- 
monies, when harmony was attempt- 
a were mean and ceed 

composer or performer 
little means and less inclination to im- 
prove this branch of his art, Indeed, 
if the date of many of the finest old 
airs be as modern as some contend, 
the indifference of the bards who com- 
posed them, to harmonious accompa- 
uiment, is almost incredible. They 
must of necessity. have becn. aware of 
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the improved t of harmo- 
rangement, wi ; en 
spread, chi ay the ministers of re- 
ligion, over ‘Yet so little 
have the minds of the poets, who con- 
ceived those melodies, condescended 
to invest themselves in the trammels 
of science, that of those exquisite re- 
mains, there are few’ do ‘not 
violate some of the rules of composi- 
tion, and scarcely any which, without 
injury to the y, admit of a mo- 
derately full or scientific aecompani- 
ment. Be this, however, as it may, 
it is clear enough that the number of 
the individuals who lived either by 
the composition or performance of 
those airs, could not have been great, 
and in all likelihood: was small. The 
— of rc poate about that 
period would, perhaps, not equal in 
bulk the thousandth part of the com- 
position of the last ten years ; and 
probably not one of the com was 
the pen ten of as many of impe- 
rishable melodies as would fill a mo- 
dern folio second page. The religious 
music of the ages prior to the inven- 
tion of counterpoint, would seem to 
have been v pone ae Mie was ne- 
eessarily simple ; and w all 
sions save that of devotion jute ton 
bidden, melody naturally became ei- 
ther monotonous or unimpassioned ; at 
last, probably both. i 

In this state of things, counterpoint 
and the phrenzy for complete har- 
mony; which to this hour is only sub- 
siding, effected a radical and total 
change. A new ordcr of men, that is 
tosay, Rousseau’s second class, became; 
from their numbers, and from the end- 
less variety of which the description 
of music they cultivated is suscepti- 
ble, the Lords of the Ascendant. The 
power of employing a multiplicity of 
voices and of instruments in chapels 
and cathedrals, was immediately turn- 
ed to account. The church was om- 
nipotent ; and the ‘* Maestro di Ca- 
pil” was only another name for the 

t musician in the place. The ex- 


pees but —_ airs of the obscure. 


s, who in all countries have com- 

what is called “ national me- 
>’ were at once buried.under an 
avalanche of motets, canons, masses, 
requiems, anthems, hymns, psalms, 
and. choruses. To these were quick- 
ly added fugues, symphonics, .sona- 
tas, duetts, quartetts, quintetts, and all 
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the varieties of what has been called 
£* Chamber-music.” -It:isa mistake to 
imagine oath complication of har- 


been a taste gradually ac- 


er a 
from the real effects it is ci of 
pe oa 'Phose with the truest 
ng of musical expression were na- 
turally more or less captivated, like 
others, by the excitement of harmo- 
nious accompaniment. ‘Those whose 
feelings were in the ear alone, rushed 
forward to claim pre-eminence: for 
the elaborate and injurious additions 
which excited with such effect their 
r sensations. Science too. was 
formally enlisted in the service; and 
parestinonts — neither ear nor 
ing, eagerly caught at consequence 
fe ee eet where they had never 
dreamed of shining. The elegantly- 


turned sentiment of Heinsius, “ Har- began 


monie pater est numerus,” was carried 
to its extent. Some of the won- 
derfully elaborate movements of the 
early harmonists shew the extremes 
to which this mania carried them. 
Doubtless these harmonies were crude 
and harsh, and often barbarous, and 
later science has done much in sweet- 
ening their discordant chords, and re- 
fining their awkward modulations. 
Still as the knowledge of harmonies 
has extended, it is undeniable that 
harmonious composition has, upon the 
whole, been simplified. Hasse, Vinci, 
and Sebastian Bach, and then Handel, 

to improve and polish the me- 

y 80 seglested by their predeces- 
sors ; and, as Dr Burney expresses it, 
to “ thin the accompaniments” that, 
like untrimmed underwood, choked 
up and smothered what they were 
meant to adorn. 

We have heard many complaints of 
the modern rage for musical accom- 
peareens Men of more refined taste 

ve joined Mr Cobbett in vitupera- 
ting that indiscriminating thirst for 
sound, which would send honest farm- 
ers’ daughters: ‘‘ to make a villainous 
noise on the piano.” But this is com- 
paratively nothing to the extent to 
which musical education was carried 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James. The class through which it 
was p moepanie to extend it was, of course, 
at that period much smaller than at 
present. But where it did form any 
part of education, and it did so of that 
af every gentleman, it scems to have 
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been pushed to a great extreme. Few 
s of a certain rank were then to 
found who could not play, and with 
superior execution, on at least one in- 
strument ; and, where nature permit- 
ted, take a part in vocal compositions ; 
the awkward and forced complexities 
of which, certainly did not tend to 
diminish their difficulty, however they 
might detract from their real merit. 
This fever of harmonies had subsided 
in England, until the establishment of 
the Italian opera, and the celebrity of 
Handel, in some sort revived it. The 
quarrels of the furious partisans of 
Faustina and Cuzzoni, and the homage 
paid to Nicolini, and afterwards to Fa- 
rinelli, are strong symptoms of what 
is called the revival of music in Eng. 
land. A great step, however, was gain- 
ed. Throughout the musical world, 
melody, forgotten and despised so long, 
in to be attended to. Co- 
relli and others are known to have 
been so far sensible of the excellence 
of some of the old airs, both of their 
own and of other countries, as to have 
made them the ground-work of many 
of their sonatas. From about this pe- 
riod, the national melodies of Italy, of 
Scotland, and of Ireland, may, it is 
said, be traced in the compositions of 
the best masters. Some of the most 
celebrated operatic songs now known, 
have the same origin. And if a single 
instance may suffice, I may mention, 
that the far-famed ‘‘ Nel cor piu” is 
taken, almost note for note, from an 
old Sicilian ballad. The success of the 
opera was an acknowledgment that 
songs are essentially dramatic ; and it 
is confessed, in words at least, that, to 
the finished musician, feeling and ex- 
pression are aS necessary as science. 

If such be a tolerably correct sketch 
of the progress of this art ; and if, as 
the course of events has seemed to in- 
dicate, the hypothesis of Rousseau be 
founded in truth, a key is afforded to 
the explanation of the many anoma- 
lies which music,:in its modern prac- 
tice, presents. That natural melody 
should be both neglected and depra- 
ved, appears to have been inevitable. 
The difficulties against which it has 
to struggle, are immoveable and over- 
wering. It is a most unequal con- 
ict, to set Mr Coleridge’s “ blind 
boy,” with his “ pipe of sycamore,” 
be his ‘* notes as strangely moving 
as they will, against the crash of a 
whole orchestra. Expressive melody 
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must ever be in danger of being over- 
whelmed by mere harmony ; and they 
who essay to rescue her from the depths 
of thorough bass, must, like Hotspur, 
dare 


“ To dive unto the bottom of a sea 
Where fathom-line did never touch the 


oe ’ 
Ane POT, up drown’d melody by the 


It is a question, whether one air, du- 
ring the last hundred years, has been 
composed ‘by a professed musician, 
with any direct and intentional refer- 
ence to any principle in nature, upon 
which musical expression can be found- 
ed. Strong as the assertion may seem, 
the chances are, that he who embraces 
music as a profession, and goes through 
an elaborate musical education, is less 
likely than other men to produce a 
naturally expressive combination of 
sound, This is no paradox, whatever 
may be thought of it. The fact is, 
that the harmonists have exterminated 
the melodists, as the great missal 
thrush does the common mavis. ‘The 
race of bards, half poets half musicians, 
has disappeared, because it is next to 
impossible that such a being should 
continue to exist; nor, if he could, 
would he dare to bring forward one ori- 
ginal composition. Ranking amongst 
the profounder studies, constituting 
alucrative branch of trade, and giving 
employment to thousands, harmony 
must go nigh to overturn melody, by 
its very weight and momentum, if by 


nothingelse. Itisall-pervading. Now,’ 


— does not know se difficult it is 
or the greatest poetical genius to free 
himself, in any considerable degree, 
of those common-places and idioms 
which long custom, and eternal - 
tition of versifiers, have made a habit 
almost as inevitable as a natural ten- 
dency. In music this is ten times 
worse.’ The common-place ‘* musical 
pltaoen, as they are styled, which 

ve spread themselves everywhere 
tarough the medium of the volumi- 
nous and endless compositions of sci- 
ence, have of necessity become almost 
a part of the nature of every one who 
is possessed of @ musical ear. They 
fly abroad “‘ upon the wings of the 
wind,” like the feathered seeds of the 
thistle or dandelion. ‘There is no avoid- 
ing them. We hear them by day and 
by night ; in the theatre, in the street, 
in the church, in the ball-room. Like 


Pharaoh’s plagues, they follow us into 
our ver thatahets difficulty of 
original composition is thus increased 
a hundred-fold,-and the‘ most deter- 
mined cultivator of simple, expressive 
melody, will find himself, at everv 
step, sliding into ‘some of the innu- 
merable artificial turns or modulations 
with which constant *custom has in- 
delibly impressed’ his imagination. 
Should a composer ive ‘airs, 
in a style similar to that of the old 
melodies; exi:t at this moment, he 
would be denied the very name of 
musician. He would be hooted at by’ 
nine out of ten, and for three or four 
different reasons. He would be told 
that his music required no execution ; 
he would hear it called simple stuff 
that a child might play or sing; he 
would be twitted with monotony of 
key ; he would be reproached with not 
concluding upon the key-note, and 
with a score of other offences against 
rules of which he and nature knew 
nothing. He would be’ accused, as 
every musician who has dared to verge 
towards simplicity has been, of want 
of science. This was the fate of Pic- 
cini, of Pleyell, and of Shield. ‘The 
constant craving for variety and for 
difficulty—the superior extent of the 
class of those who are affected by har- 
mony only—and the consequent mul-_ 
tiplicity of its professor's publications, 
exhibitions, and gains, must probably 
always give scientific music a prepon- 
derance. He only can be celebrated, 
whoeither distinguishes himself in ela- 
borate composition, or in the perform- 
ance of almost impossibilities of vocal 
or instrumental execution. 

That no alteration can take place in 
the present state of music, it would be 

resumption to say. That, since the 

inventign of counterpoint, it has al- 
tered materially, though slowly, can- 
not be doubted. The advances, too, 
towards natural expression, however 
faint or sophisticated, are such as prove 
some recognizance of that principle of 
poetical imitation which seems to be 
the foundation of musical expression. 
That much of modern practice is to- 
tally inconsistent, and at drect variance 
with that principle, is true. It may be 
difficult to imagine how it has happen- 
ed that, admitting so much, the whole 
has not followed—but the fact is so. 

If we look over a collection of mo- 
dern music, we shall find, that, in the 
management of the:time, the principle 
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of natural imitation has been, upon 
the whole, adhered to. - As in nature, 
eviek, expremane itsekk siaiy. ne 485 
rapidly ; so in modern compositions, 
as well as in the old airs, the vivaces 
are played quickly, and the affe/uosos 
more phen As in nature, we find 
that passion hurries i we 

and tones, al: h effect 


is plaintive and slow, so in the old pa- 
thetic airs we find that semiquavers to 
the extent of two or four at once, are 
generally aad jaliciensly used. In mo- 


music, 


e same principle seems 
to be decidedly admitted ; but push- 
ed by a love of novelty and of execu- 
tion to an excess which, far o’erstep- 
ping the modesty of nature, of course 
totally mars the effect originally in- 
tended. To the exaggerations of the 
stage wey J be mone many of the Lae 
ruptions of musical expression ; and it 
seems to be probable, that the intro- 
duction of long hurried hubbubs of 
Fite much. cucouraged by shentia 
m en theatri 

Be thi as it may, it 
matter to point out 
scientific ios and 


eas 
a score or two 


largos which a person, unable to read. 


music, and not having the real notes 
as written, and the divisions of the 
bars in his mind’s eye, would never 
discover to be in essentially slow time. 
The only effect of such composition 
upon un i hearers, is to surprise 
and confound them. As to ing 
the finer feelings, the thing is out of 
the question ; indeed, the evident. in- 
tention of the composer is to take ad- 
vantage of the slowness of the time, in 
order to exhibit his own skill and 
that of the ormer, in running 
through divisions and sub-divisions. 
In the management of piano and forte 
the same principle of imitation may be 
traced, however faintly. All natural 
“ discourses” of passion are alterna- 
tions of softness swelling into loud- 
ness, and loudness dying into softness, 
as the gusts of feeling rise and fall. 
py nypsbi thetic airs the imita- 
4 itibdewcnecoonie enti 

compositions, ially 
of the “ tthy sort,” though the 
psactice remain, and in full force— 
the reason for it is gone. Ask a mu- 
sician why such a forté and such a 


piano are marked, and he only answers . 


you with some vague and indefinite 


supers. fe. forte. as, ha 
alts it 


“ light and shade ;” Wut what 
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rule is there for the distribution of 
light and shade over a surface where 
no intelligible form, no natural picture 
is delineated. We may indeed “‘ mar- 
ble” such a surface ; but if the lights 
were shadowed and the shadows light- 
ened—if the ff were turned into 
pps, and the pps into /f%, what dif- 
ference could it make? It is eas 
to give emphasis to that which is 
destitute of meaning, just as a boy 
reading Latin ‘‘ nonsense-verses” at 
school, applies to them the same in- 
tonations that he is taught to give to 
a line of Virgil. This is only a trick, 
however, to make that look something 
like sense, which in reality is devoid 
of it, and if the emphasis were re- 
versed, it would do just as well. The 
moet glaring instance, perhaps, of the 
united use and abuse of imitation in 
modern scientific musical expression, 
is the ‘‘ shake.” . The shake is in rea- 
lity a poetical heightening of that tre- 
mulous effect of the voice which is al- 
ways produced, especially at the close 
of a sentence where the tone begins to 
drop, by intense feeling. In accord- 
ance with this law, in all music the 
shake is introduced towards the close 
of a passage, which usually descends. 
The natural shake is any thing but 
that which musicians call a perfect 
shake. It is a tremulous imperfect 
vibration, and not a violent and dis- 
tinct oscillation between two tones, 
which is a matter of most difficult vo- 
cal acquirement. In nature it rarely 
oecupies more time than would be re- 
quired for a crotchet in a common- 
time Andante movement. In modern 
compositions, however, it is no unu- 
sual thing for it to occupy a whole 
bar of four crotchets—nay, two such 
bars—and upon exaggerations like 
these composers pride themselves. 
-So thoroughly forgotten are the na- 
tural reasons upon which these mon- 
strosities have been originally built, 
that in treatises on musical composi- 
tion they are not even attempted to be 
accounted for. The reader may look 
in vain for any intellectual explana- 
tion of the origin of piano and of forte, 
or of shakes or trills, or retardations, 
or pauses. He is taught by experience 
to expect the occurrence of such things 
in certain places, and after passages 
of a eertain description—but why, he 
is not told and he need not enquire. 
In the well-known book of Avison, 
the foundation of musical expression 
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is hardly once attempted to be evolved, 
and for the detection of the very prin- 
ciple on which the treatise professes 
to hinge, we are referred—to nature ? 
no—but to the scores of Geminiani, 
Creseembini and Corelli! Mr Ralph in 
his pamphlet does nearly. the same 
thing. Dr Burney at times seems to 
recognize the origin of expression in 
melody in the imitation of nature, 
but y contradicts himself in 


general] 
the next page, we ytcwrpad, Mane a 
the effects of melody and harmony ; 
sometimes. speaking of them as dis~ 
tinct things, and sometimes confound- 
ing them together.* . Both in the 
practice and theory of vocal and in- 
strumental performers, the same ig- 
norance, or neglect, of any resort to 
-nature for the explanation of melo- 
dious meaning, is exhibited. Scien- 
tific singing and playing constantly 
degenerate into a display of trickery. 
We are. called to attend to exhibitions 
of the voice and hand, which have as 
little reference to natural intonation as 
the twirls of a high French ballet 
have to graceful motion.. Of the in- 


difference of most professional singers 
to the meaning of the airs they sing, 
their indifference mia wit of the 


words is a stubborn evidence. They 
will as soon attach doggrel trash to 
a favourite tune as the effusions of 
our best poets. A glaring instance of 
this is stuff which Mr Braham 
and others are content to tack to the 
melody of Robin Adair, although the 
best song-writers which this country 
or perhaps any other ever produced— 
Burns and Moore—have written beau- 
tiful and appropriate sungs to this very 
air.. Foote, in his Commissary, has 
admirably ridiculed this piece of ill 
taste. Hear Dr Catgut’s account of 
the approved mode of writing a comic 
: ** Last week, in a ramble to 
Dulwich, I made these rhymes into a 
duet for a new comic opera I have 
upon the stocks. Mind—for I look 
upon the words as a model for that 
kind of writing.” 
Fitst she There to see the sluggish 


ass, 
Thro’ the meadows as we pass, 
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Eating up the farmer’s grass, - 
Blythe and merry, by the mass, 
As a little country lass.” 
Then he replies,—‘* Hear the farmer cry 
Rs: orm Se Bt % 
As he trudges thro’ the n 
Yonder aa has Gudkethy mooted ; 
If the parish has no pounds, 
Kill, and give him to the hounds.” 
then Da Capo, both join in repeatin 
the last Poth § ‘and’ thie tacked ton 
tolerable tune willserve you foracouple 
of months—you observe.” In the same 
spirit of ridicule Sir Richard Steele 
makes Trim, in his comedy of the 
Funeral, sing 5s) a Cheque for 
three hundred pounds; repeating, 
** hundred—hu —hundred—be- 
cause there are three huudred ;” a bet- 
ter reason than can be given for most 
repetitions in music. ith indiffer- 
ence to expression bad taste necessarily 
comes in. If we criticise the practice 
of musical people, we shall every where 
find that vagueness and inconsistency 
which always are the result of a want 
of reference to first principles. ‘Thus 
a celebrated vocalist of the day, in 
that marvellously mawkish ballad, 
« the Bewildered Maid,” gives the 
word, * battle,” with a furious ac- 
cent—“ in King Cambyses’ vein,” al- 
though the passage in which it occuts 
is one of melancholy and quiet narra~ 
tive. I have heard a person of reputed 
musical refinement laud the setting of 
the words, “* follow, follow,” in the . 
well-known Mermaid’s song, “ be- 
cause the notes seemed to follow each 
Oe cee tae ate Hg iene 
of oratorical action, so ingeniously a 
plied to that famous line, Ph 
“ The long—long—round—of ten re- 
volving—years.”’ 
Nay, I have been told, on i ng 
why a forte was to be bya 
piano in the r i af the two-dot- 
ted crotchets in “ Fly not. yet,” that 
it was an echo! In Bombet’s Lives, of 
Haydn and Mozart, some notable spe- 
cimens of musical criticism occur. The 
Larne pee is the chuckling séelf-sa- 
i way in which he favours us 
with the — anecdote of Mozart’s 
composing admired overture to 





* In his account of ne pereemeae at Westminster A 
ity of effect produced by the multi 


Handel, he talks of the su 
struments, as if it were someth 


peculiar 
sublimity is common to all loud sounds, whether arising . 
from the firing of cannon, the waves of the sea, or ——— Don Quixote’s fulling mills. 


, in commemoration of 

r vip iar that this Kind of 
music ; ing 

heesaie from thunder, 


to 
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Don Juan whilst drunk and sleepy. 
He absolutely hugs himself on the 
idea of having discovered, in the lead- 
ing passage, a striking resemblance to 
the half-yawn syrey Bare the 
nodding composer might supposed 
eennitee intervals. Now, what, in the 
name of common-sense, has this to do 
with Don Juan? or in what way could 
it be a suitable overture to the exploits 
of that fiery hero, or, indeed, to those 


of any body else, unless the celebrated high 


journal of Drunken Barnaby be dra- 
matized and brought upon the stage. 
If we inquire into Daa pes of 
the admiration expr for airs and 
songs in general, we continually dis- 
cover either that the difficulty and 
trick of the execution, or the general 
smoothness and harmony of the ac- 
companiments, are the sole grounds. 


They are taken for the excitement ra- p 


ther than for the meaning—pretty 
much as the Indian convert is said to 
have taken the sacrament, wishing “it 
had been brandy.” Songs are often 
said to be good, when well sung ; a 
qualification of praise which seems to 
mean, that the difficulty of getting 
through them is the real induce- 


ment for hearing any one make the at- 
tempt. With an expressive air, if the 
singer can give the meaning, ‘t is 
nearly sufficient. In music, as in every 
thing else, even an involuntary exhi- 
bition of skill which draws attention 


from the*subject to the ps rformer, is 


van us. In ern singing, 
however, this rule is reversed. Every 
convenient gd is occupied by a ca- 
dence, which is neither more nor less 
than a barefaced display of thie talents 
of the performer, In the midst of the 
most pathetie a’ we are to break 
off'and i listen to the melodious vaulting 
of Madame or Signor. It is just as if 
= Kean were to fill up oy ree 
“his bye-play in tragedy b ing 
Sevag the Bar Sn Pe. he 
cr f Harlequin as well as Othello. 
Now all this goes to prove, that the 
gratification of. what is often called 
musical taste, is, at bottom, that of 
mere curiosity ; but it remains to be 


shown why curiosity is to be confound- 
ed with a feeling of the effects of mu- 


sic. Would they who flocked to hear 


Catalani sing Rode’s violin variations, 
pet tars on te pleasure in hear- 

emp upon a barrel-organ, or 
upon the yi lin even of Rode hi ? 
Certainly not. It was the difficulty of 
the attempt, then, that was the motive 
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.poleon never. ed the t 
where,, the are foe 
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for listening; and curiosity was the 
passion to be gratified. We go to hear 
the human voice do what it never did 
before, for the same reason that we go 
to see human legs and arms do what 
they never did before: We admire 
him who runs highest upon the mu- 
sical scale, upon precisely the same 
principle that we applaud the Indian 
jugglers twirling their balls, or Mr 
Ireland leaping over a pole thirty feet 


The observation may be fanciful ; 
but it is an odd fact, that musicians, 
in the modern acceptation of the term, 
have failed in securing that respect 
and hold upon the imagination which 
the obscurer bards seem to have en- 
joyed. Shakespeare never brings them 
upon the stage but to ridicule them ; 
and “a fiddler, a minikin-scraper, a 
um-pum!” are no unusual epithets 
with the older dramatists. It is re- 
markable, too, that of those to whom 
nature has allotted a share of sensibi- 
lity above the common portion of man- 
kind, very many have been known to 
prefer simple airs to more scientific 
compositions. Accustomed to delight 
in and to analyse the fluctuations and 
combinations of the passions, they have 
been delighted, above all others, with 
natural, and at the same time poetical 
intonation. Burns was so ;—so is: 
Moore ;—so was Madam de Stael ;—~ 
so was Jackson of Exeter,—at once 
author, painter, and musician. This 
last, indeed, drew upon him the wrath 
of the musical reviewers of his day, 
who accused him of attempting, in his 
Treatise, to include all good composi- 
tions in the class of mere ‘‘ Elegies,” 
—as they styled pathetic airs. Buona- 
parte had similar predilections ; and 
was reproached by the irritable Cheru- 
bini, with having no other idea of a 
serious opera, than its being a succes- 
sion of grave andante movements. 
The Emperor, no doubt, was rather 
too domineering a critic. After tell- 
ing the unfortunate composer, that 
his most elaborate complications of 
semiquavers ‘had no meaning,” he 
used to take the liberty of striking his 
pen through them, and insisting upon 
‘ce sense,” — 

i a hard ¢ 

** And hapless situation for a Bard. 
It was perhaps too much for human 


nature in any shape ;—but had Na- 
t clse- 


d noe 
In pur- 





great reason to complain. 
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suance s Dhareth train of reasoning, it is 


“thatethe, t_compo- 
: been_men 0, in general. wi 
sat bere ‘ntellectual bak So Seas wi 
were any o-oo mediocrity moo conver- 
A t -was- common-place ; 
ae aod 

Dr Burney, his aiicirer and eulogist, 

is constrained to.admit.it...___. 


~ As appeals to. experiment, however 
distant, are always better than mere 
argument, a few musical notes, in ex- 


man ;—and 


that even. 


planation, are added. They may as- 


sist in-affording some idea of the man- 
ner in which the natural intonations 
of the voice are the foundation of ex- 
préssion: in “airs: The rises ‘and falls 
of the voice, in plainly reading the an- 
nexed fragments of songs, were noted 
as nearly as possible from the piano- 
forte. They are placed, below the dif- 
ferent airs, in order to shew how far, 
and in what manner, they correspond 
with them. They will, of course, be 
found to be less abrupt and, marked. 
The-voice naturally. rises and subsides 
by semitones, unless under the influ- 
ence of excitement, or violently exert- 
ed, when it frequently goes up an oc- 
tave at once. To make comparison 


more-easy , ay they are written an octave 


above the er’s natural pitch. If 
the best songs of Ramsay, Burns, and 
Moore, be tried by this test, they will, 

I believe, be found, when read by a 
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§3% 
moderately judicious reader, to cor- 


nd, in.their Sora) a ptonstions 
with the : a ofthe’ then AS, 
of * sepa ot 


ns,” aa! 
expressive  ¥ bite a as that 0 of * 
Garrick, might us gone through.. - 
The examples night 8 be thus classed ; 
Despairitig grief ;— Woes tay. heart © 
pos should sunder.”—( Allan Ram- 
say.) —-Grief_with revenge ;— & Aven-.. 
ging and bright.”—( Moore. ;- - Pasa) 
sionate -affection ;—‘“* Here’s-a health. 
to: ane] loe. dear.” oe rns.) ~yRo- 
mantic affection ;—* Will ye gae to 
the Indies?’ "—( Burns.) Solemn re=" - 
gret ;—“« The Harp. that once,” and: 
Oh! breathe not his name.”— ~*~ 
( Moore.) - Contemplative passsion ;— 
“« My Love is like the-red red. Rose.” 
—(Burns.) _Melanchol 
“ Silent, oh! Moyle.” — Moore EBS . 
mixt serious. and playful ;—‘* Bard s 
Legacy.”—( Moore.) Romantié soci- 
ality ;— Auld lang syne.” —( Burns.) — 
Poetical joviality ;—“ Pass round the 
cup.”—( Moore. “The obstacle to ex- 
tending this experiment to an’ indefi- 
nite length, is the difficulty of finding 
poetry precisely adapted to the musi- 
cal expression of the time to which-it- 
is affixed ;—a proof of the extreme de- 
licacy of ‘what is vulgarly considered 
to be one of the lowest and easiest de-, 
partments of poetry-—the art of song-. 
writing. Iam, &c. . 
T.D. 
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-O ye may gang, my bon-nie lass,—as aft as ye ha’e met me, 


ae ee ee 


_ 


Where i- ther scenes and i- ther tongues may gar ye soon for-get me. 
— + + 
php pap PP ee 


‘«< / = = 
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I ha’e na lived sae lang in June, but I can thole De-cem-ber ; 


= ee ee 
So din-na think my heart shall break, howe’er it may re-mem-ber. 
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Fry not yet, ‘tis just the hour When Pleasure, like the midnight flow’r 
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That:scorns the eye of vul-gar light, Be-gins to bloom for sons of night, 
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~ And maids that love mn! moon. Oh, stay! oh, stay! Joy so seldom weaves 


aR that, a ‘is pain To break its its links 8 soon. 
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RarNovarv’s STATES OF Biers, 


Historical Introduction: 


: Previous to entering into aity dis- 
cussion upon the merits of Raynou- 
ard’s Tragedy, it may be necessary 
to give some account of the events 
which led to the singular catastrophe 
which it celebrates, and the character 
of those persons who were any way 
connected with, or opposed against, 
the hero of France at that peried. In 
order to this, we have chosen to com- 
press the historical notice which Ray- 
nouard, himself has prefixed to his 
work, as it contains more original mat- 
ter than any other. book with which 
we are acquainted upon the subject. 
Without going back to the genealogies 
of the House of Guise for the history 
of their gradual ascent to dignity and 
power, we find them, under the reigns 
of the Valois Princes, possessed of al- 
most all those offices under the crown, 
which comprised high rank and sub- 
stantial authority ; they had discover- 
ed the secret of making themselves 
useful to weak princes, in times of dif- 
ficulty and trouble ; and Francis the 
Second acknowledged the obligation, 
by permitting them, under his feeble 
government, to unite in their own per- 
sons, the highest civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical authorities ; for while the 
Cardinal of Lorraine was giving law to 
the King and the Parliament, his bro- 
ther, the Duke of Guise, at the head 
of armies, was asserting the dignity of 
France his frontiers, and driving 
the English back to the seas, after 
wringing from their powerful grasp, 
the last of those ancient possessions, 
which the chivalry of departed Hen- 


-ries and Edwards had won for their 


country, and which she had considered 


as consecrated to her ery 
It was at this oats when Francis 
Duke of Guise was honoured by the 
Spplanes of the people and ¢he grati- 
= of his king, that the Calyjnists of 
tance began to form a more power- 
ful political body. Their party had 
y increased by the accession 
of Anthony, King of Navarre, the Prince 
of Condé, Admiral Coligny, and many 
Others ‘of high ‘influence and great 
political ability ; and thus strength- 
ened, they were encouraged to demand 


a_reform, of the evils of which, they 
complained, and the many oppressions 
and abuses of the Catholic church. 
The impolitic and severe pefsecution 
of Francis First. and_his.son Henry, 
and the indecent method of confisca- 
tion adopted by the latter sovereign, 
of granting the estates of the proscri- 
to Madame’ de Valentinois, his 
wistress, had given, independent of 
any other consideration, an appearance 
of truth and justice to their complaints 
and their cause. The outcry was tod 
loud to be stifled, and Catherine. de 
Medicis, who hated equally the Re- 
formed and the Guises, was yet com- 
pelled. to choose a champion in the 
person of the Duke, to oppose the 
storm which was rapidly gathering 
around, and threatening the royal au- 
thority—The marriage of her son with 
the niece of the Duke, (the, unfortu- 
nate Mary Stuart,) strengthened her 
determination, and her union with the 
house of Guise became immediately 
the signal of revolt, as the nobles of 
the reformed party quitted the court, 
and prepared to oppose its measures. 
Francis of Guise did not disappoint 
the hope entertained of his courage and 
talents by his sovereign and Catherine; 
the battle on the plains of Dreax, which 
witnessed the defeat of the Reformed, 
and the captivity of the Prince of 
Condé, revived the spirits of the court, 
and porary it to anticipate new tri- 
umphs, in the expected subjugation of 
Orleans. Francis of Guise, attended 
by his son, the Prince de Joinville, 
seated himself before the walls of the 
city, from which he was destined never 
to depart with life. The sword of the 
assassin Poltrot arrested his brilliant 
career, and public fanaticism, 1] 
with private revenge, (for reluctantly 
we are compelled to admit the impli- 
cation of Coligny,) effected the de- 
struction of a gigantic power, which 
was rapidly rising above all cotempo- 
raries, and throwing a shadow even 
upon the throne itself. In his dying 
moments, he bestowed forgiveness up- 
onhis murderer, and gavesuch lessonsof 
humanity and moderation to his son, 
as to leave posterity doubtful whetheg 
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such sentiments only from the 
horror of his Sadi Sd onacans 
death, or from a conviction of ‘their 
truth, purchased by the experience of 
his anxious and stormy life. 

However this may be, hisson andsuc- 
, Henry Duke of Guise, chose ra- 
ther to remember the deeds of his fa- 
ther’s life, than the words of his death- 
bed’ ; his hatred’of the Calvinists was 
augmented by hisloss; and, with histwo 
brothers, Charles, Duke of Mayentz, 
and Louis, Cardinal of Guise, soon 
shewed himself ready to second the 
hatred of Catherine, and the resent- 
mént of Charles the Ninth, against 
the Reformed, by publicly swearing * 
never to know repose till he had aven- 
ged the cowardly murder of his father 

jon his assassins. 

But it was neither the wish nor the 
intention of the politic Catherine to 
élevate this young Prince to the over- 
grown power of his father—he had al- 
ready too plainly manifested what he 
was likely to become, and the anecdote 
related+ by Margaret of Valois, of the 
spirit of his youth, was corroborated 
by his subsequent conduct as a man; 

e child who chose always to be the 
master of his playmates—the youth 
who so proudly exhibited his aspi- 
ring device of “ Rient de petit,” and 
the man who was capable of form- 
ing and conducting such an asso- 
ciation as the , was too well 
known to Medicis to be trusted, and 
his timely retreat into Hungary alone 
presetved him from the consequences 
of his presumption. 

Although the plot of the Reformed 
to seize the king’s person, and in his 
name destroy his party, and disperse 
his friends, again made the House of 
Guise necessary to the throne, he 

‘oof is still wanting of any share be- 
ing taken by that illustrious family in 
the horrible celebration of St Bartho- 
lomew, that detestable conspiracy of a 
king against his subjects. Many ac- 

it them of the charge, and even 

enemies admit, that when their 
undying hate and desire of revenge 
Was appeased by the death of Coligny, 
they used their utmost endeavours tu 


Hore Gallic. Noe f. 
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preserve the affrighted Calvinists, and 

the’ brutal fury of the people.t 
Cértain it is, that neither the Duke 
nor Cardinal of Guise were present at 
the council where this conspiracy was 
planned, and that thecowardlyCharles, 
after throwing-all the odium of the act 
upon the Guises, boldly acquitted them, 
bytaking it upon himself, when he dis. 
covered that he might do so with im- 

unity. 

The death of Charles the Ninth— 
the accession of the fugitive King of 
Poland to the throne of France, and 
the formation of another party, which 
had joined the Huguenots against the 
court, headed by the Duke of Alencon, 
were sufficient motives for Catherine, 
ever faithful to her system of holding 
the balance between parties, to offer 
terms of friendship and alliance to the 
Guises, and these, on their part, were 
gladly accepted. War was declared 

inst the Reformed, and the King, 
idle, weak, and plunged in dissolute 
pleasures, was content toresign his scep- 
tre to their discretion, and occupied 
himself with the most absurd practices 
ofsuperstitious devotion. A balloneday 
was followed by a religious procession 
on the next, in which the King march- 
ed with uncovered head, bare feet, a 
crucifix in one hand, and a scourge in 
the other—in these gracious absurdi- 
ties he was encouraged by the Guises, 
who applauded that edifying example, 
from which the reflecting part of his 
subjects shrunk in horror, and more 
loudly called for a correction of those 
abuses which they now saw supported 
and encouraged by the power and the 
precedent of the monarch. 

Melancholy as this spectacle was for 
France, it was rendered still more so, 
by a farther proof which the king gave 
of the deplorable weakness of his cha- 
racter. A pain in the ear, which had 
for some time distressed him, was con- 
strued into the effect of poison, which 
he persisted to believe had been ad- 
ministered to him by his brother, the 
Duke of Alencon. Confident in the 
justice of his accusation, he summon- 
ed pay of Navarre to his presence, 
and by the most artful representations 





* Brantome. 
+M 


account of his imperious disposition. 


of Valois’ Memoirs.—She relates her objection to him as a child, on 


} Spirit of the League.—Manuscripts of Augustus Coneh.—La Popiliniere, Book 
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of his’ imity to the-crown, on the 

oval of the sole barrier before it, 
instigated him to the murder of the 
Duke. But it was no easy task to shake 
the honesty. of the. good Bearuois. 
Henry III. found it impossible, and 
he was compelled to leave the care of 
his malady‘and the cure of his revenge 
equally to the healing or the avenging 
hand of time. 

The credit and reputation of the 
Duke of Guise rose higher for the con- 
trast afforded by the vices and follies 
of the monarch. At the coronation, he 
had the boldness to declare his resolu- 
tion of stabbing the Duke of Mon- 
pensier, even at the foot of the altar, 
if he persisted in his intention of ta- 
king precedence of him at that cere- 
mony. The King was compelled to 
submit to the imperious demands of 
Guise ; and the marriage of the Prince 
soon after with a Princess of the House 
of Lorraine, was still, more gratifying 
to his pride, and a stronger confirma- 
tion of his authority. He trusted, 
through the ascendancy of his kins- 
woman, to govern, in the King’s name, 
with the plenitude of regal authority ; 
nor could he have failed to accomplish 
this object, had not the Queen-Mo- 
ther, the far-sighted Catherine, divi-. 
ned his intentions, and used her ut- 
most ability to traverse and defeat his 


projects. 

But defeat was not always to be the 
destiny of Guise. Called to the head of 
the army by the revolt of the Duke of 
‘Alencon, and the invasion of the Ger- 
man Protestants, (marching to the as- 
sistance of their brethren in France, ) 
he gained immortal glory at Chateau 
Thiery; where he met and defeated 
the rebels ; receiving in the contest a 


wound, which, carrying off a part of . 


his cheek and left ear, stamped upon 
him an indelible scar, in which he ever 


‘gloried, and which procured for him 


the cognomen of Balafré, or the 
Slashed ; but his exultation was damp- 
which the Queen-Mo- 
ther found it necessary to make with 
the malcontents, and which assured 
to them the free exercise of the reli- 
gion which they had chosen. It was 
Pepe ara his views ; and, in or- 
der to ba the power thus gained 
by the opposite party, he immediately, 


though in secret, set on foot the an- 
ciént project. of forming a Catholie 
League, too the association of the 
Reformed.. This seheme had origin 
been planned in the lifetime of his fa- 
ther, but abandoned upon his murder, 
as his son was too young to fill the ar- 
duous office of chief. At twenty-five, 
he realized these pee. Under the 
mask of gaiet indiffer to pub- 
lic business, he arranged this power- 
ful association, which consisted of all the 
Catholic nobles and princes of France, 
and many of those of other coun- 
tries ; and was encouraged by the high- 
est promises of service and protection 
from Philip II. of Spain. Continual 
success crowned the views of the Duke 
of Guise ; by his ingenuity in turning 
the elections in favour of the Catholic 
deputies, he had defeated the objects 
which had induced the reformed to 
demand the convocation of Blois, and 
this success, her with the ap- 
plause which followed it, and the de- 
voted attachment of the League to his 
person, persuaded the Duke, that no- 
thing was farther worthy his enter- 
prize except the crown itself; and to 
the securing this desired and coveted 
object, was exerted all the energy of 
his powerful mind, and all the 

of his vehementspirit. His friends have 
denied that was his intention, 
but were history silent, abundant proof 
might be discovered in the work of an 
advocate called David, a friend of the 
League, from whose manuscript we 
present our readers with the following 


extract :*— 


*¢ Memorial upon the Means which the 
Duke of Guise must employ in order 
to ascend the Throne of France. 

*€ And, in order to effect this, sermons 
should be preached in all the Catholic 
towns, to stir up the people, to pre- 
vent the preachings of the abominable 
sect from being established, according 
to the permission contained in their 
edict. 

“ The King should be counselled not 
to object to any disturbances which 
may be raised, but to leave all the 
charge (of quelling them) to the Duke 
de Guise, &e. &c. ’ 

“‘ The said Sieur de Guise should give 
order that all the curates of towns and 





* Manuscript de Bethune—King’s Library. 
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vilage should send in lists of the 
men in their parishes capable of bear- 
ing arms, &c. &c. ' 

The Queen-Mother mustrecall her 
misled ‘son,* whom she will easily 
persuade to return to the King, and 
accompany him to the convocation at 
Blois. She must also strive to draw 
over the King of Navarre and Prince 
of Condé, by proving to them, that if 

do not present themselves before 
the'States, they will be declared rebels 
and traitors ; and, in order to take 
from them all excuse of doubt or fear, 
the Duke of Guise, and his brothers, 
shall absent themselves from court as 
malcontent. 

“To destroy the ordinarysuccession, 
as settled by Hugh Capet, the cap- 
tains of the provinces shall assemble 
in the field with their forces, and each 
in his own district fall upon the he- 
retics, their friends, and adherents, 
and put them all to the sword. 

*¢ Finally, by the advice and permis- 
sion of his holiness, he shall shut up 
the King and Queen in a monastery, 
as Pepin his ancestor had confined 
Childeric.” . 


It is a singular proof of the careless- 
ness of the King, that the first intima- 
tion he received of the association of 
the Holy League, was from a memo- 
rial transmitted to him by his am- 
bassador at Madrid, and his conduct, 
in consequence, sufficiently marks the 
timidity and negligence of his charac- 
ter. He declared himself chief of the 
party, and thus bound himself to ful- 
fil their views, without foreseeing, that 
while he possessed the empty name of 
leader, the Duke of Guise alone would 
dispose of the resources, zeal, and 

of the Leaguers. This painful 
truth was soon made apparent to the 
King, who, too weak and too listless 
to attempt at lessening the power 
which he dreaded, submitted in silence 
to the wrong which he could not re- 
medy ; and, while brooding over his 
meditated revenge, indulged his ha- 
tred, by seizing every possible occa- 
sion of humiliating and mortifying the 
high spirit of his too popular rival. 
An unity unfortunately offered 
itself too soon, as, though the King did 
not neglect it, he was ed to pay a 
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high price for the gratification itafford. 
ed him. A new edict having left the re- 
formed in the peaceable practice of their 
religion, and the King and his favour- 
ites to the enjoyment of their usual 
amusements, some violent disputes 
among the courtiers, (the unhappy re. 
sult of liberty and leisure in ungovern- 
ed spirits,) were extingui in the 
blood of three of the particular friends 
of the King. Vengeance was muttered 
against D’Entragues, the conqueror of 
Caylus, by the royal party, in case of 
the demise of the wounded favourite ; 
but it was a vengeance which was 
confined to threatenings only, for the 
Duke.of Guise protected D’Entragues ; 
and upon the dreaded death of Caylus, 
the offender remained in perfect safety, 
for it was remembered that the Duke 
had defended his conduct, and declared 
that his sword, which, as he observed, 
cut deeply, should avenge any wrong 
offered to the person of his friend, 
The King was obliged to chew this 
bitter cud in silence ; but it was not 
long ere a delicious tribute to his ha- 
tred of Guise was presented by the un- 
thinking vanity of St Megrin, another 
of his worthless favourites, who boast- 
ed of his intimacy with the Duchess 
of Guise, and made, by desire of the 
King, his successes so public, that the 
report at length reached the ear of the 
family, whose vengeance (though the 
Duke himself appeared to disbelieve 
and disdain) was only satisfied by the 
life of the unhappy offender. The con- 
duct of Guise upon this trying occa- 
sion, both towards St Megrin and his 
Duchess, are strong proofs of the firm- 
ness and prudence of his character ; 
but it is too generally known to re- 
quire a repetition here. 

While the King was occupied with 
religious processions and mourning 
ceremonies over his slaughtered fa- 
vourites, the Leaguers busied them- 
selves in forging a title for their idol 
to the crown, which gave him a more 
legitimate claim than that even of the 
reigning family. They found out and 
asserted, that the family of Lorraine 
was descended from Charles, the last 
of the Carlovingian race, from whose 
brow the strong hand of Hugh Capet 
had rent the diadem of the Lilies. It 
was the first time any posterity of this 





* The Duke of Alengon. 
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shad been heard of or men- 
the son ed credit, 
him: not disdain 
assertion, and suppress 

io w was written to 

ae Peed yee of 

Anjou, t of the King, 
gave still more energy to these visions 
‘greatness. Guise thought, = Sey 


to think, it would not 


King of Navarre ; but not as yet da- 
ring to direct the Frew. finger of 
ity towards his own person, he 
to consider the old Cardinal 
of Bourbon as presumptive heir ; his 
own real sentiments were carefull 
concealed from all with whom he con- 
versed ; he had a secret to entrust, opi- 
nions to demand, and a project to dis- 
cuss ; and the Queen Mother, the King 
of Spain, and the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
were all alternately deceived and amu- 
sed by his calmness and ingenuity. 
But the insolence with which the 
order ~ ene — was yang 
at 0 the eyes of the mo- 
perma poh were him sensible of the 
necessity of uniting himself with the 
real heir of his crown. Unfortunately 
the King of Navarre had just accepted 
the order of the garter from a Queen 
of the reformed me this pees 
anew ou against his possible in- 
tentions, ret the probable destruction 
of the Catholic faith, should he ascend 
the throne. The Duke of Guise 
strengthened and animated this opi- 
nion, and enco by Sixtus, who 
about this time inated his famous 
bull against the King of Navarre and 
his party, assembled his troops, and 
prepared to oppose both the court and 
. Again was the unfortu- 
nate Henry of France compelled to 
offer terms to his formidable subjects, 
barter, as the price of their ac- 
ceptance, his solemn word of honour, 
to his Protestant people, to 
them the free exercise of their 
th ; but Catherine had so willed it, 
i well known the sovereign 
f the most powe monarchy in 
dared not di his mother. 
enots were ae to sub- 
their gallant er, Henry 
oes with - per- 
promises, tions, and quar- 
rels of the court, at length challenged 
the Duke of Guise as the head of the 
18 


enge which did him so much honour 
in the eye of the world. Of his friend- 
ship for Henry, there was indeed little 
<= to ee gant. had each bold 
and enterprizing feelings in common, 
and we. ar. assured, "both by Serres, 
and De Thou, that each had at differ- 
ent times driven men from their pre- 
sence, who, either from zeal, hatred, 


y or policy, had offered to the one to as- 


sassinate the other. 

The Queen-Mother herself at last 
became convinced of the necessity of. 
conciliating the King of Navarre. The 
insolence of Guise, who, at the head of 
the Leaguers, made war upon his own. 
authority, and had just taken Rocroi 
without any orders from the King, 
hastened the negociations. Many were 
the meetings, but little success attend- 
ed them, for Henry of Navarre, aware 
of the character of Catherine, under- 
stood that her aim was the balancing 
of parties for her own interest,-not his 
establishment as heir of the throne. 
The conversation which passed at-one; 
of these meetings we translate with 
pleasure for our readers, as being little: 
known and sufficiently curious to me- 
rit the attention of those who like to 
see the sentiments of such remarkable 
personages, delivered in their own par- 
ticular phrase. The conversation took 
place at St Brix, and this account is 
extracted from the manuscript in the: 
King’s Library at Paris. 

** After many courtesies,” says the. 
MS. “ on both sides, the Queen-Mo-, 
ther said to the King of Navarre,— 
Well, my son, shall we do any good ?- 

The King. It does not depend upon 
me, Madame, but it is certainly what I. 
desire. ; 

Queen. Tell us then what.you wish. 

King. My wishes, Madame, arethose 
of your Majesties. —_- 

Queen. A truce with these com- 
pliments, my son, which are useless. 
—what do you require ? 

King. Madame, l-require nothing of: 
you, and I only came hither to receive 
your commands. is 

Queen. Make some proposal then. 





™ 
b Madame, I have no proposal 


ea What ! 
to. be the ruin of this kingdom, in 
which; next to the King, you have the 
oo interest ? 
y to ruin me. 


in 
can wt 0 
What rite ‘my son? -you 
are deceived ; do Pa imagine the King 
not ‘have 


“az 


. 80, “having raised 


power, nor ih yours, Madame, to di 
me, 


do? 
| Ki 
( “what he can do, but’ we: ‘also 


know what he cannot do.’ 
_ nggeneen,, ¥ ow will not then obey the 


f, hat Maitame, I'have always en-- 
‘to do so, and ‘have exerted. 


me ) make it appear so by my 
having ~~ ently written to 
to beg he would honour me with 


his painter that, under his autho- 


. rity, mm might oppose ‘the League which: 


n.in his kingdom tothe pre- 


jal 


nen of his tranquillity and re- 


4 Do not deceive éuredif, ‘my 

Kinaions’ the Ki leagned agains the 

lom ; the King h = 
_is no conféderacy,—those 


dt with al they idee done.” 


not mind this,; ask all you ed 
t it,—but ask only. 


th will 
for yourself, ah you think thé mem- 


raat this cevbaded religion ‘Tove 


ng- Madame, Tshall ask riothing, 
nae but if you will make some 


fe Fe boat dan rinces 
and the 
e Kingdom, to well I am 


oath, and without whem I 

ella, nor negociate. 
my son, ‘T see ‘you 
xillpoay say any thing, | I assure ‘you 
I Tichtbe 

you, desiring 
sr sin eis hie ot good brother and 
ier ee 


King. “Madame, I thank’ him: very 


' Heré Gallita. No. F. 
uu are determined : 


Neither you nor he; Madame, » 


conkd estrdyed: you had: it: 
his pleasure ? 
. King. It was neither in the: ing’s » 


you ignorant, then, of 


Are 
'§ power, and of what he éan 
break through his own edict, and de-, 


NO, Madame, we know well 


of his own edicts, ‘and the de-* 


i and: 


loves and honours: 
more’ thah to 


humbly. I shall never forget the duty 
which I owe to your Majesties.- ) « 
Queen. Well; but will you any no- 
thing more? : 
King. Have I not said a great deal, 


* Madame? 


Queens’ You“are the cause of ‘the 
disasters of this kingdom: Are. you 
not afraid that. the displeasure of the 
King will effect the total rain of your 
interest ? » 

King. Nos Madame, I revhadt thatit 
carinot beso totally ruined, but there 
will still-remain’ some rallying point 
for me. 

“ Queen. But leaving all this, tell me 
why; utider 'the false pretence of the 
Leaguers, having obliged: the King to 


ny’you ‘the’ liberty of exercising: your 
religion, you'are continually eee 


f ing against ‘his authority ? 


King. Madame,'do you wish me to 
repeat what you are saying rto the 
princes and gentlemen who are: with 
me ? ; 

Queen. No, no, I do not: wish that ; 
but will you not obey the King ? 

Ki ing. Madame, I must speak the 
truth.» I have not obeyed ‘the King 
these eighteen months. 

Queen. Do not say so, my son. + 

King. Madame, | must say so; for 
the King, who should have been a fa- 
ther to me, instead of treating me like 


' a-son, has made war upon me like a 


wolf; and you yourself, Madam, liave 
played the lioness towards me, and 
given me a scratch when I was weak- 
est..' Now Iam more powerful than 
you’are,’ but still I fear your artifices, 


‘ which do me more harm than all the 


arthies which could be brought ageinst 
me.° 

Queen. Have T not always been a 
friend ‘and niother to you ? 

' King. Madame, ‘you were indeed a 
tender mother when I was very young, 
till: I’ was fifteen yeats old, and for 
this I'am grateful to you ; but during 
the last six years, your ‘conduct’ to- 
wards me has entirely changed. . 

Queen. Believe me, the King: and 
myself are’ only desirous ‘of serving 

ou. 
» Excuse me, Madame, but I 
know quite the contrary. 

Queen. ‘Never mind that: Do 
wish that all the trouble I have taken 
during the last six months should be 
fruitless; after having so sane ger 
with inePes 5 6: 





age 


Raynepards Satss of _ 


Hie he 2 2: 


fear 
mcuert 


ant Tying dew tie, ing with the 
troubles when I am so anxious for meee 


mt 
- Madame, these troubles are 
» your nourishment ; if 
would not live. 
ara a8 T have a 
seen bam py and be a now you 
are overcome by 
King. Maden, it is, ue but mis- 
fortunes and the ill treatment I have 
received at your pom have changed 
my natural di 
Queen. W: pony you cannot act 
of yourself, we will endeavour to get 
a truce for a short age during which 
_you may confer with the churchmen, 
and your other associates, in order to 
make as a peace as we can, in the 
manner waieh shall seeta to you most 


a Ving well, Madame, I will do 
50. 


Queen. Ah! my son, you. deceive 

yourself ; you imagine you have cae oe 
ou have none, 

ng». Madame, I did not come here 


to heat news of my troops fom you,” 


sulky answers of the good Dake 
fas mother-in-law, 

ngly distrusted her 

mes ¢ Lin cons 

1. of the Ger 

ance of their 


pied arog 


f mera ai . 

Sing the indnegd of this e 
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ag tex iota 
‘the imainé ne he pot 


city f Tan vat ea th e distracted king- 


reserving ee lo alty, 
m to the 1a 
nso D’Ornano, of othe 
jakeof" Guise agai 


thee : of ane it re dteae 


‘en Spies aed tents nad 


sridiee, heretic. © cea 9 ee 
incapable of the bionracmy whi 
adjudged to-be-the right of the 


Dictating to his sovereign, “named : 


Png dom the pen of the mene recei~ 


‘ the K 
iti. that. he Drie “Gf Ma 


i" hing ably 801 


a fs cf a ai Peter le dahvemnic one. of os 


M. Maisse, itis stated, 


its éxecuti 


the potive Wor ane 


ands exarnined in 
rted, i, that the, King declared. 
»bliged ta act Arley 


* notte IDS oe ass 4 
was destined to free the ethers fond 


his fears; and thé Kingdom from far 
ther miseries: ‘It was detertiiued in 
:@. council of Pb friends, that the 


the hnaing bey ah | 
, and his own in- 
t. 
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norous ey i De . 
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> Letter frit Sight 2) 
ommned ad 
vient 


in literar y hofseman: iship, farrie 2 a 
; for the untutored. The 


. samé. It’s 


3 _— Emay, 
réecepts Ae an ainotigst an itt 
it Tt rs. And for what 
motive, it may be asked, was this lani- 
guage creatéd ? Learried ment disdain- 
ed to write'r ing the scietices, ex- 
cvépt in Latin. * vernacular toni 
‘was ‘destined to'sibjects which they 
esteemed of littlé moment—love verses, 
chronicles, romances, novels, books on 
nd thie like, 
fragments of 
pritted by Muratori; in ‘the 
Antichita Ttaliana, ate written in the 
Neapolitit: dialect, or one very simi- 
lat td the’ Néafiolitan. The Verietiin 
mithors Of the thronicle cited by Fos- 
carini, have wéed their com tongte, 
atid their’ travellers have done the 
ars''to mé, ‘that these 


Writers Would have acted otherwise if 


@ there had beet a languagé’common to 


con- every other 


thé whidle of Italy, and designed, 

iniversal consent, for Sechiey predad 
fions. ‘Tuscany, incomparably beyond 
part of Italy, ‘farnished 


&tithorst * * * ® * ond these wrote 


’ in their‘commion dialect, which quick- 


this 
What ancient documents can be ‘pro- 
Auced-in eviilente’of the fact ? How 
was it: ?' Perhaps 
learned’ snether tress A 
but of this tio eBronicle or histor has 
7 determined the Jan- 
yet this appears’ to mi¢ 'to be 
, Tor does any ‘nation, dnt 
cient ér modern, offer ani éxample of 
s0 singular an occurrence. And’ if 
dispersed Italiatis did create this lan- 
SoS eb callie any tevigonel 
t may be: 
they would have tious -bdditeeha 
write its rules, in other words, to com- 
peed. atten yet Pr ane Italian 
grammars are of the 15th century, as 
“every Wolly Ehohie fren the Wott ‘or 
and Bembo. ‘These’ ‘fitst 


ly led to that perfection which we sce 
in the 13th ‘century, by the labour of 
some who knéw how’ to’select the fi- 
Seed by We ipeomie. Seiadiere, on: 
used : .. Strangers, en- 
Giunted By tet le, ‘soon began ‘to 
imitate it, and with the gréatest suc- 
cess; perhaps, at Bol Tlie lan- 
guage, which some common, is ho 
otlier ‘than the languaze of:Tuscany 
freed from meré Tuscantsms, atid the 


ae of the vulgar." “ 

~ ‘That I ‘may not be said ‘to dwell 
sdlely upon my own lucubrations, al- 
low me, in’ continuation of a subject 
which I know you once regarded with 
Considerable interest, to present ‘you 
‘with ‘an extract’ of a letter by Professor 
Ciampi, whose learning and character 
stand deservedly high in your esteem. 
His sentiments are contained in the 
following :— 


“oe 





at Aion nds of Our manuscript being here illegible, we thought it as well to leave 


ngneese dialect is now one of the worst in Italy. 





Latttr from Signor ——. 


ADEE aU L’ORIGINE DELLA LINGUA ITALIANA. 


i a dear friend, éntertain- 
a lag then of er our having seen all 


bn Ax the ging 
our authors ; ut, to say the 
er My cannot agree e with dion, for 
Shave formed as 


of my own, 
which it'‘will not be difficult for me 
e fully. 


oceasion to develope 
You onghit to pay espe- 
| attention (which, in your esteem- 

a ee 
th sufficient care) to that which 
tote to you the barba- 
Latin of the diplomatic monu- 
the 6th, 7th, Sth, 9th, loth, 
ri which ° was hg he 
: at 
at of diplomacy ad of the se- 
fon wished to main- 
n, not knowing an 
.. We are not to believe ber 
the few words of the Italian : 
which we there find scattered, are 
only ones oe existed, as if they Hy wide 
wooegched a future tongue, but ra- 
ther that they had been introduced into 
the written documents from. the com- 
of the people ; more es- 
e das oat names of bounda- 


tday. Thus 
year 940, pub- 
(CAneclode Medii 
edition, we read 
i dicitur Vin- 
le.” Yn an- 


ei tee 


2. Lécus Heures 
Lact a of the year 1067, pub- 
mary the same w mpage 321, we 

read: “Prima villa qui dicitur Celle .. 
tertia villa que vocatur Petriolo. ‘Quar- 

rh sg beth is a 5: que di- 

vitur ee que vocatur 


est from a 


adopted words 
we ‘by i in il 
tf cite at = einai of the eat year 


bet spilt ‘by “Baccharia,'p. 277. 
“*Tdem casa Menserice sunt in primis 
‘casa ‘di Calathitcd. “Casa 
“de Calamecea ; ‘Casa ‘Crespuli 

sorte Fosculi qui 

Iie bron jus.” Th these instances 
le idtary ‘from the barbar- 

us Tatin in the ‘words di Calamicca, 


you do not seem to have de! 


where we have the Italian seis 
in those others fue barbano, that 
zio paterno, (paternal uticle) we hive — 
words alt ‘Ttalian. In pa 
Pyke in the same work p. 27 

of the yeast 767; cere 
appellatur, na earttle dpe 

in integram 


no e * 
ne 3” aid v Wns Ghater « <b sil- 
v4 ita gai ifiue de ipsa curtes.” Sed 
In a document . abged an" 
od aa tapes 5, aa 
‘ ano ti ” 
pe is ays ae 
sro heey aay 
former letter, in 


potty | 
y Ferrari weltan i he Yea 0, 785, end 
.. written in 


ie etek uh Yok thoee others which I 
1084, wi ers 
rgpeens not now Indeed yon | 
constantly find | of the artic 
in the common sometime 
fore the 10th century ; and as we hee 
dlready seén the terminations of nouns. 
and .verbs to the vernacular 
ph va fie avenhe what.more | 
bh to a che that. the te 
e valgar was game as that 1 
was afterwards 


fn greedy Sapte 
the 13th 
ee ie fh a 


mui Sancti 

yet, in the 

one reads ort 

indicate? "Phat 

tein bed pee escaped oa ‘the: ae 


‘But it'mi yuo wine fia they net eon 
reborn 


‘tinue in is bare 
‘barous Latin also in the 12th, and 
‘Y4th centuriés, when the had alréa 


‘written in kts ‘torigue 








550 Letter from Signor ——, May, 
If writers had not then begun to adopt “Pisan territory, and in the city, 
latter language in matters not dic: spoke the ‘vagar tonuc Pac prey 
or, ete with the Senate “period 5 ‘but J° do not clearly sec 
de thatany argument ought to be dra 
lan«° thetefroni; to’prove that it was spoken 
like.’ in Pisa earlier than elsewhere, beeause 
the monuments-of all: the other Tus- 
can Ccities.of the times anterior to the 
the’ 10th century, abound in s9,many, more 
e-' Italian ‘words, as, assiredly,.to, prevail 
— the very few made use of in 
. ‘inseription. At farthest, ‘the con- 
clusion may be drawn, that the Pisans 
Wereamong the first to write it without 
any intermixtute ‘of barbarous Latin, 
oreven that ‘they wére thé first to write 
the vulgar tong, sd here would be 
. [confirmed the' boast of the supporter 
one i froma hy aol a Se to 
‘yield to them the glory that’ from 
“panisigthccitinean ot Pick Wyte sproit, 
various:of otir ‘prime poets, Of many 
of whom mention is: made by Allaci, 
and..also by: myself, ‘with ‘numeérous 
;) Gllusttdtions,. ina’ letter’ ito’. Signor 
(Gaétano:: Poggiali; inserted in the 
» “Giornale Encyclopedica of Flotence.. 
°3 nagar dear Sir; I Tiave repeated 
to you, .with somewhat greater extei- 
mon ov eon upon @ be i 
which has greatly oceupietl our fiteraty 
inen,. whose opinions are nok fanitid ta 
‘accord, because they forsook: the true 
path, believing that the written ‘lan- 
guage: of the montimerits’ of the’ so 
called tiarbarous ages,’ was ‘the’ com- 
mon language, and that those “éther 
words: . ingled with’ it, ‘were’ so 
disednniected materials, which, - 
combined: with ‘thé refnriants of the 
vibatin, cafterwards ofiginated 
and gave lave to the language of ‘the 
12th, \century:; whereas, such! words 
« belonged.to. the Janguage in Coniition 
née, >not admitted in writing, 
: eépecially, diplomatical,wnless' when 
po ns the ignorance’ of 
the notaries, who; when they were at 
oi devloss., fora ‘Latin or Latinized word 
for their! law. courts; made use of the 
ys ng i: By! imadverténee, too, “these 
(commapn shit, yay have Kory way 
> nCRept ying: » for a) matter of form, 
» Of: hey pee a, to white 'a: language 
aie fhi —_— -1i0azk r i Ld ‘ > 
ent; and.venet=. byius.in Italy! As you kitow Tam 
sor Ciampi. With{a «no. critic,. you uinust. excuse the dry- 
D8E>..O8 i+. mess of a mere catalogue, while I men- 
Bou 18. She. anes of Spee tne hee 
“author 2. 0 : years...Our ehief translator of 
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. kit tk Mt sacl 


aE Wei il A api, 
eee arrest.” 
Tine hn vel 
ag igad amusement, ee 
(OF: my copy; 
le our remembranee:.of com- 
ar aad ah get no. farther than. 
the inate dines of the-first.stanza. 
ee you a-sheet.f it :soine:: 
iy courier of your: ‘kind: aid 
a oe mE 
e canto ‘o 
Harold, (published under the name-of: 
Italia), t following are: also : 
Léonis translations 5. dt. 
Voma.of Py se La’ geedthy 
dicenza of Sheridan, severak 
di Sh: Pi 'e Letterad! Bicisa: 
ad Abelardo, Gray 8 Blegia, Una Scel- 
ta di Poesie daglesi,. I Lamenti del 


Sull 
la. Mal~ 


« yet-lose nothing by “so 


hilterra of Hume, volume:ist; and Jé 


Paradiss perduto. of Milton, which: « 


last translation falls. greatly behiiid the » 

admirable one. already exeoutert' fn 
blank. verse by. Papi. OTA att. Bom. 

Count | Bossi has» 2a) 

Roscoe's Vite di Boi ». Ai 

Torri a polyglott edition of 

Gray pane Byron's Gidurro: 


Rossi, and: W Core 
tee or (anny) at Turins' Lala’ 
Rook racconta orientale ih prose eid in 


versi di Th 


‘homaso Moore, appeared in 
so J the, hand “at, ‘Tito! 'Povirio ’ 


ml ing our great “© 
i Canto. 


+ Commnetidts 
Pluto} per eiret — 


in in i ale. ~ 5k 

meen il cansoreteen aie y itz 
self, we love politi¢s and ) 
and peri meg ene of th 
century about them a characte 
rhe from Joa Bich sepa yre 
t greater part e of 
the preceding’ age. “Tn eid ba 
are;somewhat i ed; bein 
. pithy; and Jess’ than of ald’; 
me ) net niaké tie of personal satire 

y the-redwctio ud ‘absurdum 6 
lead chardoter-and opiniotis aré 
deserving of reverence, as 7 80 ‘often’ - 
done in: —(Ri- 


Pt 


Zi glese.™) * Pthink 7 f 
csvista dn t*is* oreo: 
writers 


your own “who asserts, . 
that: there: is-s6’ tnuch ‘Yoom’ iti the 
parr tertinire mbsf tA 
ge t we might’ it upon 
‘ourselves as a law, never" ti rid wath 
what is worthy of dur ve tion, and *- 
dottg of the. 
freedom of ;pleasantry. ‘Still the ‘an: 
thema of: Horace against tediocrity ae 
try is’ with usmiore in 
Terenstice sda it 
allowed:-to appear’: 


“vigour 
now’ tro longe 


the A vd 
oowith. acvolume-of mere* verses, dae 


are not presented ih the 
-mility;iand: ips ane 
I hear that you have 
ecuted im your transla. 
— Seas sedis ‘un 


‘wack thet éven | 
Supposing hn en wal as: ‘ih Lio 
lan 


guage ‘and litefdttite of Ital 
ee In the mean Fag 
b wate ‘to —— 
noe 
of’ ‘whicly has’ ee re 


we 
“ace. 
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ftp 


S penne = a! 


| Rapita of Tassoni. 
ie Reps of Te. petal 
n, Darwin's mori Dele 


7 Original works in poetry of ledge 
t.day I.shall-say nothing. In © 
genus of the: times seems 


hehe 
iy the ttide’ | ar 
arrental jolie fhe first’ yr sa — 
-® new: of ‘thé°imimenise | “pate 


Dante! ieoeny 7 


oie ir 
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* We presume the blue and yellow is here meant. 
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Jour-stention tp ra 


Latter from Signor —, CMay; 
ssrticn was, OF which the literal ‘translation i 
: “Eble lo splendore mio nell’ ahisno, 
siccome akg per lo mondo,” And 
tae Hebrew line thus: 
Pa pe Satan, pa pé Satan alep; 
Or translated literally, ‘“'Ti mostra, 
Satanasso! ti mostra nella maesta de’ 
tuoi splendori, Principe Satanasgo !” 
Thus, say my countrymen, the apo. 
theosis of Dante is completed! - 
Milano. —_ — 





AN EVENING SKETCH. 


The birds have ceased their song, 
All, save the black cap, that, amid the boughs 
Of yon dail dahstewe, trom his walle throat, 
Tn adoration of the setting sun, 
Chaunts forth his evening hymn. 
"Tis twilight now ; 
in glory bath dedined.. ‘Tie mighty cloud 
n i e might ads, 
Kis by his worm ~ on vem 
In congregated hues le, 
Like of some tabernacle grand, 
Worthy his glowing presence ; while the sky 
Changing ite‘ ee ae pte 
ing its jesty to gold.~ 
How de iethe wanqaillity| the trees 
Are. Guabering ¢hrough their multitude of boughs ; 
aces die 
A twilight gloom pervades the distant hills ; 
' An azure softness mingling with the sky. 
The fisherman drags to the yellow shore _ 
Ss laden nets ; teers ay cove, 
yon'rocky point, his, moors, 
To tempt again the perilous deep at dawn. 
Mid deerng hes ithou eel rend 
T ulis ; without a ripple spre 
seers epee Ee 
ickeri ve from its surface died, 
Leaving 1: gash in sunles roast 
With bosoming branches, ro yon village, henge 
‘Tomering in teil treats 10 the elt ak 
ing s to the soft sky, 
Sooaaabateenanan ashanti hearth aseends, 
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1992.) Po the Protestant Tayman. 


ZI IOR, tases y 4d of 


rate 


Siz,—If your candour had kept 


with mal poowene ged if you 
Pad Yu splayed towards Cae 


tholics “ the full extent’ of that cha- 
rity which is the essence of Christian- 
ity,” in your letter to Lord Nugent, 
which appeared in the last Number of 
this Magazine, it would perhaps have 
been unnecessary for me to have thus 
addressed you ; but as you have not 
merely attacked, but also calumniated 
and mi nted, {I shall not say 
intentionally, for my religion. teaches 
ine to judge no man rashly,) the faith 
which I possess, and as. your charity 
y arvia to me te be great obscured by 
b oP precvaad of religious prejudice, [ 

endeavour to remove the latter 
by answering your principal argu 
ments against restoring Roman Catho- 
lics to the full and free enjoyment of 


their civil rights, and that in a man- 
her and spirit very different from that 
pry te by you. If, for instance, I 


nd it necessary to allude to the 

tions which Catholics have suf- 

from Protestants of every deno« 
mination since the period of the Refor- 
mation, I shall not impute it to any 
principle of Protestantism, but to the 
misguided zeal of the individuals who 
have exercised them, atid so far from 
charging the sects to which they re- 
spectively belonged with their crimes, 
as you, sit, others: such ‘as: you; 
constantly do in your writings against 
the Catholic ‘itien! I will rather as- 
cribe ogg an absetice of ‘every re- 


It is to perceive the rea~ 
son wh "the opponents of the Catholic 
claims follow a different toutse.- The 
times are now happily over when Ca~ 
tholics were indi ae with 
designs hostile to the Government as 

law established, and when the terms 
olic or — yah traitor were 
ymous ; and you ,sir,cans 
didly confess, (Osi sic omnia!) that 
“Roman Catholic gentlemen have the 
same sense of honour which lates 
Se bytes 
<< is no * ** so 
scandalous 


aob Tos eoniiey FH THE PROTESTANT LAYMAN. ' 
\ Be thou a8 chaste as iée, as pure as snow, thou shalt not eseape calumny.” 


SHAKESPEARE, 


they are excluded. This is a compli-' 
ment which no Roman Catholic will, 
whether a gentlemen or not, mage’ “irae 
the expence of his religion. You, 
however, very inconsistently maintain 
the old hackneyed jargon, a thousand 
times brought forward, and as often’ 
refuted, that it is a principle of the 
Roman Catholic religion not to keep 
faith ‘with heretics or other persons’ 
differing from them in religious opi- 
nions ; and while you are forced to ac~’ 
knowledge that doors of Parlia-. 
ment are open eyen to the unprinci- 


. pled atheist, to the exclusion of men 


whose great crime is not of believing 


too little, but too much, you console 


yourself with the idea, that if such a 
man should attain the, summit of 
power “ he (the atheist) certainly 
would neyer harrow up the eden of 
the country he was destined to 
exhibiting the Srectacle of’ an auto 
al Have you then, sir, forgot the’ 
horrors of the French Revolution ? 
Are Be not aware that man . 
sands of persons eager the reli- 
gion you attempt. to vil y lost their 
ves, and that a vast number more 
abandoned their country-to avoid a si- 
milar fate because they would not 
wae the Goddess of . ? See 
to what a serious charge. your intem- 
zeal against the pelizion of your 
ancestors has exposed you! But, sir, 
the reason remains ‘to be explained 
why the opponents of ithe Catholic 
claims have now adopted: the extraor- 
dinary course of charging the real or 
supposed crimes of certain rk to 
their religious tenets, he = 
ing them at the doors of s erlipisie 
themselves. | It is. simply this, that as 


the lo » honour, and good faith, of 
the Cothelics of these pacpnany 


the acts of certain individuals of that 

body, acts which they profess to de- 

clare that no individuals of that body 

would now be guilty of | You, sir, are 

not perhaps aware how/destructively 

such a mode of argumentation would 
er oe 





To the Protestant Layman, [May, 


; Was not on account of the doctrines 
, alluded to ‘that Catholics were depri- 
_ ved of their civil rights, I am fully 

peek to shew that you are mista- 
en ; but if you mean that these doc- 
is. trines, which mses sfipieted to be 
1s ite harmless, are no longer out 
wa grounds for the exclusion of Catho- 
lics, you are doubtless correct. Our 
psa pape 4 pete. from their zeal and the 
erocity ef their dispositions, were 
and candid in their co tadatten it 
Catholicism, or Popery as they ealled 
it; and as soon as they obtained the 
ascendancy, the doctrines above-men- 
tioned were at once declared by the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers super- 
stitious and idolatrous, and the belie- 
vers in them were denounced as beings 
unfit to live, Hence the sanguinary 
and laws which followed the enkindling of 
“¢ the pure flame” of the reformation in 
every country where it succeeded, and 
hence the severe persecutions suffered 
ene-. by the professors of the ancient reli- 
gion. I am fortunately the 
trouble of going farther back into our 
history than the periods of the corpo- 
ration and test acts to establish what I 
these have advanced, as you will be aware 
that these are now the only laws in 
force to prevent Catholics from being 
eligible to the highest offices in the 
state. You are probably also aware 
that these acts prescribe certain oaths 
or declarations to be taken Le Fs - 
sons entering on office, by which they 
must swear that the doctrines alluded 
to, as sprees by the Church of Rome, 
are idolatrous, and yet I will venture 
to affirm, without hazard of contradic. 
tion, that scarcely nine out of ten 
who. swallow these oaths know the 
meaning put upon these doctrines by 
the Church of Rome, and still few- 
er could give any explanation of the 
most noted, viz, that of transubstan- 
tiation ! 

There.is such a want of method in 
your letter as renders it impossible for 
me to follow it in detail, but for per- 

icuity’'s sake, 1 shall pick out your 
pet against,Catholics, and answer 
them in the order here set down. 
These,may be reduced to three heads. 
Ist, That it is a principle of Roman 
Catholics to keep no faith with here- 
tics, or other persons differing from 
them in religious opinions. 2d, That 
it is also a principle with them gal 
secute every person who differs from 





_ To the Protertint Lagymak. 


fn said is, Arid lastly, 
That * ld it meme to depen, 
tat, You maintain that there will 

esto partiption of the over of 
wer of 

BAD ote ti he gus of 

“ acknotoledged mazim of thet church, 
to keep no faith with heretics.” Now, 
Bes eden, ra eka 
putting a question, viz. where 
the Catholic church? yet as I am 

Seattonts of giving P every satisfae~ 
tion on a subject o eae! bd, 
arently ignorant, I must inform you 


them in 


aot Catholic Church never main- pi 
which is the essetioe of C 


¥. shall resume your pen oh 


tained any principle of the horrid ne~ 
fure you impute to her. When I come 
to speak of the affair of Huss, I shall 
wyon how this calumny originated, 
y reference to a Protestant autlior. 
eantime it may be t to observe, 
that the doctrine is | med by Ca- 
tholics in their oaths to government, 
“ a8 Lo sen and uneliristian ;” and 
surely their oaths are entitled to some 
eight, when it is considered that they 
have been petitioning Parliament, after 
ya game years, for a repeal of thie 
lisabling and penal statutes, in conse< 
quence of their refusal to take certain 
oaths, the taking of which would at 
once have delivered them from these 
pains and disabilities. ‘This question 
however, set at rest by the answer 
the foreign universities to the ques~ 
tion proposed by Mr Pitt, of which I 
am convinced ‘you were not aware 
when you made the charge in 
tion. en the Committee of the 
British Catholics waited on Mr Pitt, in 
the year cting their appli- 
laws, he 
irnished with authen- 


to their Protestant: 
the case of the first, T do 
admit, and the latter Ta 


Fil 


gative, the dispensing power, to ‘be 





‘in’ the Conrt of King’s Bench. 

all this honesty and good’ inten- 

tion, which, I believe, James possess~ 
Tam ready to evan nee he was 


b slid the state and constitution 
the 


1 i t,, and ° 
grant that no future sovereign of 
i eveniry, who is devoid = oe 
may be ever exposed to su 
unfavourable circumstarices as those 
in which he was placed, with a people 
worked up to by religious 
judices and forged plots, with ju 
who misled him, with counsellors who 
deceived him, with a prime minister, 
ey intentionally 
ed him on to destruction, and wi 
the most heart-breaking treachery 
amongst his dearest domestic ties.” 
The fact is, that this’ sovereign fell a 
sactifice to the teldeation of his reli- 
ee inciples, whatever opinion ma 
formed the im ent he 
took of dispensing with the sta- 
tutes, “ by declaring, that as long as 
he was King, no Catholic, Arian, or 
Anabaptist, should be put to death ; 
Protestant, should be whipped, fine), 
Protestant, s whipped, fined, 
or impri , (as had been the case 
in all the ing reigns,) for the 
mere profession or exercise of his re- 
ligion, whatever bra Fore be.” + 
it Hume proves that this dispensing 
t © As to the dispensatio 
} n, 
in particular, of the penal laws against 
Catholics, it is demonstrated from bet- 
ter authority than Hume’s, that this 
ot snare depended entirely on the 
Sovereign, in every reign 
‘since those laws were enacted.” 
As to the case of John Huss, which 
‘say. “‘ is one of the clearest proofs 
of the genius of Catholicism, and of 
the regard in which the assembled 
pastors and masters of that (the Ro- 
man Catholic) church hold promises 
made to persons whom they called 
heretics,” the conduct of the Council 
of Constance, on this head, has always 
been understood by Catholics. 


To. the Protestant Layman. 


2 See precipi- depriving 


Lape | his 


[May 


that there could be no occasion for any 
Council or Pope sroscuneing the cen. 
sure you so vauntingly for. In 
fact, the Council no more violated the 
safe-conduct or passport granted to 
Huss by the Emperor Sigismund, by 
iving him. of his ecclesiastical 
functions, gery his oy mayen to 
be heretical, and leaving him to the 
j ent of the state, than any court 
of law could be said to do which had 
tried and condemned a man on charges 
oved against him, to refute which, 
e had voluntarily agreed to submit 
pr saat to its tribunal, on condition 
receivi roper protection against 
any contend paesion of the law in 
is person previous to trial, and after 
it, if duly acquitted. “* I am going,” 
says Huss, “ to the Council, to make 
it ‘clear whether or no I have held or 
taught any erroneous doctrines, which 
if they can prove against me,.I will 
readily submit to all the pains of he-« 
retics.” || The Emperor, so far from 
robating the conduct of the Coun. 
in detaining Huss, as many Pro-« 
testants suppose, expressly explained 
to Huss himself that his safe-conduct 
had not been violated thereby, since 
he had been convicted of heresy by the 
Couacil. 

It is evident, then,” says the Pro- 
testant, Mr Usher, in his Free Exa- 
mination of the Common Methods em- 
ployed to prevent the Growth of Po- 
pery> *€ that the safe-conduct was not 

esired by him (Huss,) nor granted 
to him with an intent to protect him 
from a trial, and from the judgment 
of the Council, but for that very pur- 
pose that he might proceed without 
molestation, be tried and adjudged 
there. So that the safe-conduct was 
in no wise infringed by the trial, con- 
demnation, and censure. He had been 
blicly accused of a crime ; he, of 

is own accord, surrendered himself 
to take his trial for it upon the public 
faith ; accordingly, no injury was of- 
fered to him until he came under the 
jurisdiction of the court to which he 
appealed, and he after suffered nothing 
but what was strict/y agreeable to the 
laws of the empire, which he perfectly 
knew in that case, before he went to 
Constance.” ‘The same author after- 
wards adds, “ It is then when rebellion 





7 pane. Letters to a Prebendary. 


+ Ibid. t History of James II. c. 1. 
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Lo the Protestant Layman. 


was in meditation in aftertimes, and 
there red. a; of. raisi 

ts of / an incurable 

of the Church of Rome, that 


of the alleged breach of 
i 1 useful 


propane t.was laid also 
Calvinist. ministers, for 


same purpose.. You can now 
judge : er the Emperor did or did 
not violate the public. faith, by the 
execution of Huss, when. you consider 
purport of the safe-conduct, and 
Huss, before his surrender, knew 

the laws of the ire, in case he 
should be. guilty ag By I believe 
appears very clearly, from what I 
have said, notwithstanding of the dis- 
clamour of the Calvinists, 


ractice of most Protestant 
churches ; for it must be remembered, 
that the execution of John Huss was 
an act.of the civil and not of the ec- 
clesiastical power, and that the Coun- 
cil of Constance did not, by any act of 
theirs, violate the safe-conduct given 
to'Huss, unless you judge his impri- 
‘gonment before his trial to be a viola- 
tion of it, which is very immaterial, 
otherwise than as it prevented him from 
absenting himself and evading an open 
discussion and trial, when he found it 
probable he should be condemned.” 
. But say, sir, that Huss was 
burned by desire of the Council. This 
I posi ively deny; and I prove my as- 
sertion by referring to the Acts of the 
Council. ‘‘ It having been manifestly. 
ed,” says the decree, “‘ that John 
uss did publicly preach and teach 
9 one, and dan- 
gerous heresies,”—and ‘as it is ap- 
parent, from all that the Council has 
seen, heard, and known, that John 
Huss is stubborn and incorrigible, and 
that he will not return into the pale 
of the. Holy Mother the Church, by 
abjuring the errors and heresies whi 
hehad publicly maintainedand preach- 
sacred Council of Constance 


raising deliver hi 


: OUS Opinions. 


$57 
and. does actually 


to the arm, 
considering that 


over to it, consi tha 
the Church of God has nothing more to 
do unth him.” +. .Now, sit, can, any 
thing be more plain than this, that the 
Council. ps no sentence of death 
upon Huss, and that was no ec~ 

Seestical Inert icting such punish- 
ment, when it is admitted by the de- 
cree itself, that the church could do 
ing further than by deposing and 
degrading him? ‘‘ Hec sancta synodus 
Constantiensis, Joannem Huss, aitento 
quod Ecclesia Dei non habet ultra quid 
gerere valeat, judicio seculari relin= 
quere, et ipsum curie seculari reline 
quendum fore decernit.” 

2d, You charge Catholics with hold. 
ing it as a nvergle to | alasgruy every 
person differing from them in religi- 
is is “ the unkindest 
cut.of all ;” for of all the charges made 
by you against the Catholic Church, 
the present is one which, for the ho- 
nour of Protestants, should have never 
been even hinted at. Was it not in 
oun uence of the most cruel ms in- 
tolerable persecutions against the fol- 
lowers of the old ab that Pro- 
testantism first obtained a footing ? 
xo, seed amit that the axe and 

e faggot have been employed in the 
cause of religion, ‘‘ even ag heed 
ants.” What consideration, sir, could 
then have induced you to bring for~ 
ward a charge which can be recrimi- 
nated against the cause you espouse 
in a tenfold degree? But if your pru- 
dence in doing this be so questionable, 
what opinion can be formed of your 
defence of the first apostles of the re~ 
formation for these tions by 
imputing them to their “ savage tem= 
per,” and that it could not be expect~ 
ed but that they would “ act like sa- 
vages !” 

In your, zeal to lay every sort of 
crime. at the.door of the Catholic 
Church, even when committed by Pro- 
testants, you excuse the barbarities of. 
the reformers, ‘‘ of those fiery natures 
which were inc¢ of being softened 
by the 9 mild spirit sad pee 
tianity,” by a very singular and origi- 
nal sort of t—that they were’ 
bred up in the princip 
Catholic Church. But, how does.it 

n that “‘ the pure flame” kindled: 
by them should not have refined their | 





aa) 


* L’Enfant, 1. 3. 
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To the Protestant Layman. [May, 
na tianity will operate strongly as checks 
against abuse, if he be actuated by the 
pure spirit of the gospel. 
It ftom history, that where. 
ever the reformers of the 16th and 
17th centuries became the triumphant 
party, not content with the free exer. 
cise of their own religion, they vid- 
Iéntly overturned that of theif atices« 
by and ‘carried on pe Ban severe 
and op ive persecutions agai 
those who continued to adhere to it, 
This was the case in England, Scots 
land, France, Ireland, Germany, the 
Low Countties, Sweden, Denmiark, and 
’ Switzerland, though in different man- 
> aers and with t degrees of vio~ 
lence. The reformation in Scotland 
was immediately succeeded by the as~ 
sassination of Cardinal Beaton, the 
against murderers being instigated, according 
to Fox, in his Acts and Monuments, 
“ by the spirit of God,” to the “ god. 
ly deed,” as Knox calls it, (if my me 
mory be correct,) in his own edition 
of his History. And in 1560, the Par- 
liament, in establishing Calvinism, 
of di ay smd Oi nied of the 
ea inst the 
ancient relia m.. “ With such inde« 
cent haste,” says Robertson, “ did the 


soever 
comes lA eed a ty wish to exhi- s who had just escaped 
t the per contra side Of the nt, declonlaatical ny proceed to imi- 
to Oe teeth ewing, tate the example.” So intent were our 
“that charity which is the essence of Scotch reformers on extirpating the 
ty, religion of their ancestors and its pro- 
charge against Catholics, of being per- fessors, that in 1596, in an answer to 
sectitors from principle. Even acre« the King and Council concerning the 
ee oe Ol, 8e: 

t 


out of tiolatry, x peter’ fiancee 

i a ed 
of death, the ‘wil power could not 
spare them.” Shew me, sir, if you 
can, in the annals of the Catholic 
thing half so infamous as 


vince of Dai i ’ 
i and 112 
scenes the famous 
his barba- 
rity, forcing his Catholic prisoners to 


—— 
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To the Protestant Layman. 


in 
Mary's reign, and 


short-lived one of ai 


James the Second, the Catholics of 
thatkingdom have experienced nothing 
persecution, from the reign of the 

gratefully wish fe 
aeey as a reform- 
er,) wp to the accession of the present 
| Family, Not to fatigue you, I 
ll cite a few cases from Stowe’s 

df “ Good Queen Bess. _— 

“ 1578. John Nelson, priest, for de- 
»and such 


nying the Queen’s 
trai against her Ma- 


jesty, was drawn from Newgate to 
Typarn, and there hanged, bowled, 


00 7th of February, one named 
Sherwood, was drawn from the Tower 


fL to Tyburn, and there hang- 
oy bowel, and quartered, for the 
ike treason. 

_ 1581. Everard Hanse, a seminary 


‘lest, was, in the Sessions Hall in the 
i where he affirm- 

i was subject to the 
iastical causes, and that 

now the same authority 

that he had an hun- 

with other traitorous 


i 


i 


fe 

Ff 
ue 
eal 
PEPE 


BS! 
nq 
e 


Henry, (whom you so un- doctrine 
ht} Sando 


which occurred in the reign claim 


. But you in, a note to the wrie 
of St Aquinas, 
Petit, in which 

ragement is given in 

mpurder eg ition 0 2 

vereigns, With regard to St Thomas, 

I must inform you, sir, that if you had 

read his wri you Ww have, 

found that the against him jis. 
unfounded, and that there is no such 
detestable doctrine to be found in any 
part of his numerous writings, You. 
must have borrowed your assertion, 
par hazard, from some inci 

calumniator ; and though I am led to 
suppose, that you really believed it to 
be true, yet I trust you will. not (if 
you should ever again resume the st 

ject,) write at mere random agai 


for which he was condemned such 


life and the moral tendency of his 
writings, a man, who, in place of in- 
buted (uninten 


is nev | to deceive, even our 
enemies, by telling them a lie or break- 
ing our ** Dupliciter aliquis 
potest falli ex facto vel dicto alterius ; 
uno modoex eo, quod ei dicitur falsum 
Licey A nagging Coen 
est et hoc modo 
tus debet hoates fallere.”* 

I would wi allow Messrs Ger- 
son and Petit toshift for themselves, for 
of the former If know nothing (which 





* §. Thom. 2, 2. Q. 40. Ait 3. 





To the Protestant Layman. 


“much as you y 
for the latter, very 


. c Lat si 
it. Inthe second place, the docirine 
is not only condemned 4s heretical in 
itself, but also, ‘because to assert it to 
be lawful, notwithstanding any ‘oath’ 
given or ent entered into with 
the party, opens a door to frauds, de- 
ceit, lies, treachery, and perjury. Tam’ 


| confident, sir, you will now feel indig- 


nant at those writers who have thus 
mir you, and blush at such an al- 
=. 


If I might be allowed to indulge in 


g pleasantry, after the melancholy re- 


is 
tor of Paris, who had gained great re- 
putation for his learning and elo- 


This unhappy man pay 
defended the murder, and maintained, 
in substance, this wild sition, 
That “ i tyrant whatsoever may 
and ought, lawfully and meritoriously, 
to be murdered by any vassal or sub- 
ject of his own, even by secret snares, 
or subtle flattery or adulation, not- 
withstanding any oath given, or agree~ 
ment encaredte with him, and with- 
out waiting the sentence or command 
of any judge whatsoever.” As this af- 
fair was not settled when the council 
of Constance met, Petit’s scandalous 
doctrine was brought before it, and, 
after a full hearing of the parties, the 

condemnation was passed’ 
upon it: “ The Sacred Synod, solicit- 
ous'to combat this error, and root-it 


cital which has been wrung from me 
by your unfounded and calumnious 
charges, there would be an ample field 
for it, . ry nah Rae of ad 
turning heel upon Hen e 
the father of the Reformation in Eng, 
land, and the first supreme head of its 
established church ; but I shall for- 
bear. It is very laudable, however, 
in you to wish to expunge Henry from’ 
the list of Protestant reformers, as I 
haye no doubt you are heartily asha-’ 
med of him. Indeed, I am rather’ 
surprised that you have not disclaimed. 
others of the same kidney, for truly, 
sir, there are many such. wine 
In conclusion, I ask you to lay your, 
hand on your heart and say, ou 
now really believe that Catholics hold’ 
it as a tenet of their religion, that no’ 
faith is to be kept with heretics or’ 
other persons differing from them in 
religious opinions—that they are per- 
secuters from principle, and that they 


' are taught that it is lawful to 7 9 
’ and-murder heretic sovereigns.’ If any 
‘ doubts should still remain on your 


mind, do, my good sir, examine our 


that. Catholic books of instruction for once’ 


ing faith with heretics, 
it as a tenet, that it 


at least, (for every word of your letter 
shews plainly that you have not yet 
done so, ) bn if pee can peopiee 
any oue of your charges, by a single 
— for them, I shall willing! 
abandon my religion. Above all, 
would recommend to your attentive 
edie ache resented antt 
istepresented,” a small work easily’ 
, written by the learned Go- 
ther, who at‘one time entertained the 


i same opinions ‘of the Catholic religion 
,. a8 you do, but who, afterwards, by 


and most cious doctrine ; 


? <4 . 1 1 1 be’ % t 
pre od kind ; quilibet fyrelinie; 
as the condemned proposition expresses 


proper inquiry, detected and exposed 
the Griids telintsods ot Protestant wri- 
ters who had misled him. How un- . 
fortunate it is, sir, that religious dis- 





“ Act. Conc. Constant. Sess. 15. 
: » “Sy 





1992.1] 


reins act ade san 
from all other subjects, 
without tha t charity which you justly 
haracterie as the “exence of Chris 
Philosophers and men of 
eestonent the arguments of 
each other, never 


To the Protestant Layman. 


ve recourse to i 


» by inventing and read 


ting imaginary principles and 
‘axioms = their iy ae in- 
ferring jusions. et this is pre- 
the case wherever = ap 

d | is in question. t is sure 
mant with reason, that Ce. 
should be better instructed in 
per and practices of their 


I axed the honour ta be, 


Sin 
Your humble servant, 
A Carnotre Layman. 


Edinhurgh, 20th April, 1822. 





CALCUTTA. 


Caarter Ii].—-Artists AND PaIntiINnes. 


On the following morning, after the 
usual ride round the course, we 
ceeded toa most substantial bre 
consisting of ham, eggs, rice, fish? 
sweetmeats, and preserves, besides the 
other et ceteras which constitute that 
meal in England ; and that discussed, I 
went to call on some gentlemen, with 
Mr Fanning as a cicerone, which pro- 
cured me an introduction to a number 
of wealthy agents, and half a dozen in- 
vitations to dinner at different 

It is to be hoped that the word 
not to your Edin- 
the idea of a prim, stiff 
vt seated in the penetralia of 
surrounded pe wie 
files of papers, 
ostentatiously thelted wit the 
the unfortunate individual 
e they contain ; and which, 
* my se uabasighe thas are exhi- 
e same ciple that in- 
to mh re the tails of 
dating end othr fh who ave uc 


like gudgeons as to let them- 
pete be caught. Nor at the sound 


Fiy4.i 
by Hoe 


HE 


it 
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pode * books, sas trinkets, 
pieces—the ex-moveables 
if myst Pg a 
placed there to ve him 
sates tt eoeptoe the clleocs ef te 
tradesmen from whom he obtained 
 & Caleutta 
has (in common 
men, the keen eye to his own interest, 


s0 prominent in the one, and the clos 
on. XI. 


in business transactions, proverb- 
ee the other, resembles neither of 
these ; he is the great mercantile le- 
viathan of the east, combining in his 
wh m the characters of banker, 
nt, ship-owner, and under. 
pe andh ah A ae ecm 
the partner of the ind of em ans 
manufacturer. To all 
said, mpreoattomrasgh sc gig ow 
tions of es ey for h pave 
oy aes o not, like the select men 
of America, stand behind the counter 


of a store, (anglice, shi et goods are 
advertised b — ar tities, 
—their geutility eccasionally | being 

saved from compromise, by Bary one 
of their clerks, (whom they, in imitas 
tion of the Yankees, style assistants, ) 
signing the advertisement. 

This body, unconnected with 
the honourable Company, which, in 
that part of the world, like the king in 
this, is the source of all honour, is still 
held in hig! 


particularly 
intellect aie ain, ar 


adorn any circle of » yet the mass 
are not much above the sc of the pi- 
lots I have described, and certain — 
par with the generali 
shippes who wail th sie, Bor they 
power, to which the ci 


servant, gn unwillingly, must 
bow down ; and that is, on 
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h these gentlemen 
higher rank, and 
their claim is allowed in a grand par- 
ty, yet the enjoyment of this elevatiun 
is much modified by the recollection 
frequently obtruded upon them, that 
they either are, or may be, in the pow- 
er of the agent, as few of them are in- 
dependent of his aid; and should 
they at any time assume too much, 
they might, in the day of trouble, be 
with the taunt of Shylock, 

** Hath a dog monies ?” 

After accomplishing our calls to 
these people of worship, Mr F. took 
me to Mr Cheyne’s, to see a portrait of 
himself, (Mr F.) which that artist was 
about to finish. When we first enter- 
ed the house, we were had, as John 
Bunyan would express it, into a room, 
where, as Mr C. was engaged at his 
easel, we had some minutes to wait. 
This gave us an opportuity of looking 
at some of his best pictures. As most 
of these were posse poe with 
whom I was unacquainted, they did 
not occupy my attention so. much as a 
fine historical painting which almost 
filled one end of the room. The sub- 
ject was, the delivering up the chil- 
dren of Tippoo Sahib as hostages to 
Lord Cornwallis. The scene was laid 
before: Serin ; the walls of 
which, in the distance, were partially 
yscy: wap the eaiotect a salute firing 
from the ramparts. ‘Mahagement 
of vagh am was. admirable ; = 
group, immense, was arrang 
sud the principle Sigures, Lord Cbs 

e ul 
th alte children were prominent 
a not 
fg hs pref most, was an old 
Hindoo vakeel, or ambassador, lame, 
Sele splesid Ggradation of hin tase 
n mas- 
ter’s set pa line of whose vene- 
rable and: care-worn face, seemed to 
express a lamentation on the instability 
of human greatness, and formed a 
iking contrast to the mirthful, po- 
lished: of the young princes, ani- 
mated hy the pomp and circumstance 
of the surroundin 
merous crowd behind were all por- 
traits ; and from the individuality of 
feature, more especially the high 
eheek-boned harshness of some of my 


coun I felt they must have 
nie,” 
I was given to understand that it 


was the work of an unfortunate son of 
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nius, named Devis, I think ; and 
Foi its high finish, and minuteness 
of detail, must have cost him’ ‘the Ja- 
bour of years ; bat in an hourof' ne. 
cessity, he had sold it for a mere trifle, 
to one of those oscenti who make 
their knowledge of the fine arts the 
means of gratifying their rapacity, and 
hover nat a ill-fated ertitns'te vul- 
tures and carrion-crows. round sickly 
eattle, in hopes of making a prey of 
them. 

I had not done admiring this splen- 
did production, when Mr C, entered 
the room, with his pallet on his thumb, 
and his mahl and brushes in his‘ hand. 
He was a smart, active, little man, 
about the middle age ; his face by no 
means handsome, but marked with a 
quick shrewd expression ; and that no 
part of it might be lost, his hair was 
turned off his brow by a semi-circular 
comb, such as I have seen used’ by 
girls in this country, extending from 
the ears across the forehead ; his man- 
ner and enunciation were vif'‘and ra- 
pid, and the spring in his gait, as he 
whisk’d from. place to place, demon- 
strated that neither a tropical climate, 
nor a sedentary profession, hed sub- 
dued a frame naturally active-and vi- 


S. 
He took us into his study, where he 
was in the act of finishing a picture 
of a baronet and. his lady ; they were 
dressed in the Spanish costume, and 
made one of the handsomest couples I 
ever had seen. Family pictures are 
notorious!y dull and stupid in general ; 
for a mere portrait painter, after he has 
bestowed a beok on the gentleman, (a 
superfluous gift, for he never reads it,) 
and placed ‘a flower in the fair hand of 
mamma, leaves them in a state of such 
fashionable nonchalance as to each 
other’s employments, that unless we 
are to su that they are personify- 
ing the husband and wife of Hogarth’s 
Marriage A-la~Mode, we are at a loss te 
discover what brought them together 
on the same canvas. With C. the very 
reverse is the case ; he scems to re- 
quire something of a story in his pic- 
ture to call all his energies ; he 
is happier in his family groupings than 
perhaps any artist I have ever known, 
and his style has a boldness and 
strength in it that Ican only explain 
by comparing it to that of John 
Watson of Edinburgh. 
The picture we came to see (a small 
full-length of my friend Fanning) was 
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4 masterpiece of its kind. He. was in 
fall dress, in a ball-room—a pillar 
forming the back-ground. It.was not 
only the strong resemblance of the fea- 
tures that struck me, but the painter 
had so letely caught the air and 
attitude of the man, that had the head 
been entirely erazed, there could have 
been no difficulty in recognizing the 
sente- There was, in fact, that charm 
which makes us feel, m looking on a 
picture, not a likeness, but the actual 
nce of the original—that painting 
of the mind, if I may so express my- 
self, which _ inguishes the artist of 
true genius from the servile copyist of 
codes? tind form. As 
- [sat about an hour by his easel, 
while he put the finishing touches to 
this picture, and wasparticularly struck 
with the ease and rapidity with which 
his brush moved along the surface of 
his: canvas. We then accompanied him 
to dinner; which was about the 
same hour as other people’s tiffin. Just 
as we were about to sit down, a gen- 
tleman was announced, who was in- 
troduced to me as Mr Buckingham, 
the same who was so unmercifully cut 
up in the last Quarterly. He seem- 
a very pleasant, er kind of 
man; but had too much the air of a 
savant for a plain sailor like myself, 
and talked too much about Egypt and 
the Holy Land, Belzoni, the P 
mids, the Sphinx and Shaik Ibrahim 
—persons and things with whom I 
oe time not so poe yy to 
upon speaking terms. I could sa 
dgreee deal about “ this learned The. 
ban,” but shall reserve it “7 its pro- 
per place—that is, a paper I mean to 
write on the Calcutta press ; only this, 
that there are some reasons I could ex~ 
parse you for the venom which has 
| so lavishly (I don’t say unjust- 
ly, for I don’t ay oe yw subject) 
poured out u im reviewer, 
te ceantonel wiéh the merits of 
work’; but Mr 'B.-has ability 
enough to defend himself, and I am 
very much mistaken indeed if he has 
not equal inclination. 
- I found Mr C.:a perfect enthusiast 
in his profession, and constant study 
of the theoretical, as well as practical 
of it, had. made him a walking 
i of anecdotés connected with 
it ; these he told with such spirit, that, 
had they been in ves dull, 
would have redeemed that fault. On 
my happening to name Wilkie, he got 
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into raptures. . “ Sir,” said he, “ he 
is the cleverest man country ever 
produced—he is the cleverest-.man that 


ever was in this world, by G—d; the 
wt Pee man that ever was cre- 
e, 


a A t Italian master; said 
h studied his profession sixty years, 
and learned something new every day 
—I have studied mine nearly forty— 
thought I knew something a it— 
when a fellow starts up, whl the first 
time he ever takesa brush in his hand, 
proves he knows more of his business 
than us both put together—a boy whom 
nobody ever heard of before, comes 
from Scotland with a picture under his 
arm—lays it on the table (“‘ suitingthe 
action to the word with a soup-plate,”) 
the very cleverest thing that ever was 
done on this earth, ‘by G—d. - A set 
of bunglers have attempted. to imitate 
him. Any I have seen ‘very prosaic 
indeed—quite impossible to imitate 
him—the thing, my sir, never 
can be done.” In reply to a question 
of mine as. to the state of the art ia 
Bengal, he said there were a few ama~ 
teurs, among whom he mentioned as 
pre-eminent, the baronet whose pi 
ture I had admired: I have since 
learned that this gentleman is most 
accomplished in every way, and be- 
sides his talents in the hi branches 
of the. graphic art, excelled in carica- 
ture, a Slenten power no doubt, but 
one which he possesses good sense 
enough to within proper bounds. 
ofthe knights chilly, 1 suspect be- 
of the knight’s, chiefly, I t, 
cause he had the thisfortune to be the 
hero of a good number of his produc- 
tions in - ona He also named an 
officer w i a ic view 
of the breaking up of the Marquis’s 
army after the G | campaign, 
which was exhibited last year in Glas- 
gow, and, I believe, formerly in Edin- 
burgh. . A young connect~ 
. ihe mene ile house in Calcut- 
to whom was giving some in- 
structions, and who, |, Repeal 
ried assiduity, promised:to become an 
artist. He has since published an ac~ 
<iclabenge ilery Wich he hod fall 
icturesque country whi 
pins of delineating. And 
lastly, ‘< a‘ young Scotch officer of en- 
gineers, who,” said'Mr C. ‘ excels in 
age as he does in every thing else 
e attempts. I cannot, my good sir, 
bring myself to believe that he is only 
three and twenty, for my vanity can- 
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was to be engraved, Mr CG. said 

had been pretty successful in 
not quite what he could wish. 
mentioned, as the best of that no. 
bleman he had ever done, one which 
he had painted for the Masonic Lodge 
at the Mauritius I think, the story of 
which he teld with great complacency. 
- He had received an order for a full« 
portrait of Lord Moira, to be 
hung up in the e-room, and ac~ 
cordingly, it was fini with masonic 


i- emblems, &c, and sent off with a note 


of the sum charged for it. The bre. 
thren were thunderstruck at the 
amount, and unanimously resolved 
that they would not receive the pic. 
ture, so a letfer to that effect was dis- 
teched to Mr C. accordingly. As, 
wever, there was no means of im< 
mediately returning the painting, the 
placed tne: leign-coocs nail om op 
in room until an op« 
portunity should occur. Seon after, at 
at a meeting of the lodge, some one 
suggested that it would be as well to 
have a peep at the production for 
which so exorbitant a sum was de- 
manded, and after some consultation 
the box was opened. When the pic- 
ture was exposed to view, they were 
all perfectly dumbfounded, so far did 
it exceed the highest notions they had 
formed of it ; and the result.of ~_ 
surprise and admiration was, to keep 
possession of the prize at all hazards, 
Accordingly, by a unanimous: resolu- 
tion, a letter was sent off to: Mr C. 
enclosing a bill for the amount. 

To an artist, who is, next to a poet, 
the vainest of all created beings, this 
triumph of taste over avarice must 
have been the most flattering compli+ 
ment that possibly could have) been 
paid, and so C. seemed to feel it.. “ I 

t a thousand times more of it,” 
said he, “ than if they had given it at 
once. 

We rose to depart, after spendi 
& more rational evening than J 
» supposed Calcutta had it store for me, 
and on my return home I found an 
. invitation awaiting me to a grand din+ 
gentle- 
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“Tux next forenoon I was occupied 
in going the auction rooms, 
(which marts I may hereafter see fit 
to describe), and that and the usual 
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forenoon routine business over, we set had much 


& 


about seven in the evening for the 
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fdatithit 


ys 
making his bow to 

the house, if any, or to 

y, if not, may throw off 
exuvie—but at that 

great 

the 


people, high in the 
fiercely against the Jacket 


eEpree 
ne 


é 
B 


army, had set their 
most 


and compelled all within the 
authority to appear in 


, that a major-general in hi 

s service presided at the piane 

iption concert, in what sol- 

review order—and pethaps 

on their side, for they 

drew their inferences from those of 


Sf 
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except from the result, endeavouring 


chaperoneshad determined 

to produce with eclat on their first-pub+ 
lie appearance in the promised land of 
husbands. Those experienced matrons, 
well aware of the importance of first 
impressions, were detained adorning 
their ées ; and, if I might 
se es es 


F 
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eut some vacant spot: on 
whereon to stick an atlditi 
ment. Perhaps also 
ee 

uced by bringi on 
ty themseleten ben Sikes 
assembled and impatiently wai 
pe eee Here it may be n het 
sary, gen reade tae pas 
when a lady is got off in Cal« 
eutta, a share of the remains 
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ved at its acme, the was struck 
with a thundering the bell in 
Venice , or the clock in Puff’s 
oy. r 
startling effect, or more completely be- 
wn ovfal attention in the audience. 
sound seemed unexpected, for 
every one started as if electrified. Any 
conversation which might have been 
going on was instantly broken off, and 
neck was stretched and every eye 
fixed on the door at which they were 
to enter, while only the tap of their 
feet was as on the stair. At 
last, by their matrons as he- 
valds, in they came, swimming, and 
sailing, and sparkling, and blushing, 
and simpering, amidst a perfectly au- 
dible murmur of applause. 
Admiration is grateful to all man- 
kind, and not particularly displeasing 
to most women ; but there may be too 
much of a good thing, as these ladies 
‘seemed to feel, for after the first. buzz 
of approbation had ceased, and the fix- 
ed stedfast gaze with which they had 
been scrutinized was withdrawn, the 
company divided itself into small par- 
ties, and a whispering consultation 
commenced, which, from the keen pe- 


ye mae ever and anon thrown 
towards part 
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consisting of his 
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, With a maiden. 
two as assessors, which lady - 


[May, 
he has to hand to the dining-room, 
and having adjusted, with the most 
exactness, how far- rank, 
seniority, being the stranger, the bride, 
or the person to whom the dinner is 
given, shall preponderate, the happy 
air is handed out by the tips of 
fin by mine host, with an air of 
deference and politeness which bears 
the visible impress of a dancing-school 
of the last century ; and the rest of the 
ladies, who, to do them justice, have 
generally settled in their own mind 
what is their place in the procession, 
file in without much confusion ; but 
then follows a scene of almost Chinese 
ceremony among the men, bowing, 
waving hands, and disclaiming the ho- 
nour, ‘so that the gentleman of the 
house, and all the ladies, have some mi- 
nutes to stand staring at each other be- 
fore the head of the male column gains 
the dining-room. In India it is got 
through much more easily, for each 
gentleman offers his arm to a lady, and 
they, as I remarked before, knowing 
their places, get through it at once. 
As I had not the honour. of being 
acquainted with any of the ladies pre- 
sent, I stood out of the way,:and al- 
lowed others to hand them, and was 
leisurely following the crowd, when I 
observed, for the first time, a plainish, 
medest-looking girl standing in a 
rent confusion, as if wncertain wd 
act.. ‘So very small is my knowledge 
of these matters, that, though willing 
to be of service to her, I did not:exact- 
ly know how, but thought that the 
——— way would be to offer 
my arm, first looking round me to 
see that there was no one who, if it 
was rejected, might witness my mor- 
tification. It was accepted, however, 
with an avidity, and acknowledged 
with a warmth that I was by no means 
prepared for ; and my first impression 


‘.was, that I must be neither. so awk- 


ward nor ill-favoured as my friends 
had. always pronounced me. I fear 
vanity is the sin that doth most easil 
beset me; and on this occasion I 

“* mightily uplifted” by the partiality 
which this young lady so unequi- 
vocally shewn for me, and the imme- 
diate. effect of it was, that.she-rose. in 
my estimation a I thought her 
by no means so plain as I had done at 
first, and was quite convinced. that she 


had a sensible expression. whichyI ne- 


. ver had seen. in a female, face before. 


On my: part, Lendeavoured te.acquit 
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best 
Tie hy 
ing stoop of my gait 
ptr Ye and protruding my zho- 
raz and. abdomen (as our surgeon calls 
them) — A pga ae without 
losing altogether my equilibrium. It 
then eame into my arora it om 
be proper to say some » but tho 
(thank God) neither diffidence nor 
want of words ean be ranked among 
my failings, yet I could not for the 
soul of me fix upon 8 topic. I 
was soon, however, relieved from the 
difficulty of commencing a conversa- 
tion, by the lady remarking that she 
was afraid she should have been ship- 
wrecked. 1 thought this a queer be- 
ginning, but as it referred to a misfor- 
tune which could not fail to excite my 
sincerest sympathy, I said I hoped she 
had had no recent cause for such an 
alarm. ‘‘ But-I have though,” replied 
she gaily, “‘ I was shipwrecked twice 
very lately.” Notwithstanding the 
sensible expression, I began shrewdly 
to that my fair friend must 
needs be a little cracked in her upper 
story, to talk so coolly of such a cala- 
mity; but thinking that I must say 
something whether or not, I asked her 
if this occurred on her voyage out. 
At this question she burst forth into 
a most irrepressible fit of laughter, 
and, as,soon as she could speak, told 
me, that shipwreck, as applied to a 
young lady ia Calcutta, meant the ne- 
cessity of walking unattended to the 
drawing-room. An evil which, bag 
ne ominous, is almost as muc 
deprecated by spinsters, asitssyhonyme 
sailors, and, as instantly flashed 
Mme, this was the cause of the 


upon 
lady’s alacrity in aceepting even my 
arm, 


There are, no doubt, many of m 
readers who will be inclined to laug 
at my vanity, and exult in my mor- 
tification, but those who are best ac- 
quainted with themselves and the 
world, will be readiest to excuse the 
one, and sympathize with the other. 

If the purpose of a dinner be (as the 
Mes den to imagine) to eat, an 
I pore 9 entertainment is worse 
calculated for that end than any with 
which I am acquainted. The 
between the first dish being laid on 
the table, and the whole being arran- 
ged, gives just time enough for the 
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cess, a sufficient portion of itostchunds 
ant caloric, as Dr:-H.: would eall it, te 
the wine, tomake:it unfit to be drank, 


-—add to this, a room about sixty feet 
long, and high’and bread in the pro- 


portions of a coffin, in which from fifty 
to sixty “ sit: down to dinner, 
each attended by one servant at least, 


some by two, some by earners mone 


cadets and writers: often by four, 

en ae 
ing, and squeezing, ’ place. 
In fact, a man ‘can have: but: little 
choice of what he eats—he: must 
generally dine off the dish nearest to 
him. One. thing ‘for which I was. 
thankful was, that among) the other 
follies they have adopted from Europe, 
that of two courses has not yet found 
its way into Bengal. ft aus 

What appears to me to be at the 
root of all evil in the social inter- 
course of Calcutta, is a veneration 
approaching almost to idolatry, for; 
one. cabalistic word, endour, an 
ideal deity, at whose shrine domes- 
tic comfort is daily immolated, and 
which, could it be analyzed, would 
most likely be found-to. be made up of 
crowd, glare, glitter, plate, noise, and 
nonsense. A grand dinner there, like 
every thing else, is splendid. A 
fusion of silver dishes are in 
triple row, from one end of the table 
to the other. Three yards of the centre 
is occupied by a plateau, on which is 
erected an epergne, flanked by little 
alabaster figures, China shepherds and 
shepherdesses, in vases filled 
with flowers, and the other: et-ceteras 
which generally ornament the drawing~ 
room mantel of ancient maiden 
ladies. This, with the crowd, the num- 
ber.and picturesque costumes of the at- 
tendants, the pendulum-like motion of 
the painted and gilded. punkahs, and 
the stream of ight thrown 
from. the numerous lamps, painted and 
plain, projecting from the walls, or 
suspended from the eeiling, produce a 
mighty melo-dramatic kind of 
effect, if one could behold it only as a 
spectator, and not undergo the fatigue 
of being an actor in the spectacle. 

The people of Great Britain enter- 
tain an erroneous notion of their coun- 
trymen of the east, whom they ima- 
gine to be perfect Chesterfields in their 
manners and address. What would 
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his attention, the eompan 

would most likely listen to what they 
were saying. In the meantime, the 


‘rounds of the bottle were, like angels’ 
visits ‘upon 


earth, ‘* few and far be. 
tween,” so that I was not ill pleased to 
see a kind of fidgetty motion amon 

some of the party, which ended ina 
general move to the ladies, more espe- 
cially as I made sure of enjoying the 
conversation of the nymph, who, I half 


believed, I had fallen in leve with; 


. but when [ entered the drawing-room, 


eeity of the 
a, companies I have de- 
ved is, that. the guests, whenever 

it is cable, form themselves into 
, a mode which answers 

all of conversation pretty well, 


‘except when a er happens (as 
has often been aay woabhtgiee) tive 
placed between two people whom he 
never has seen before, and who, being 
ainted with their next-hand neigh- 
aré not under the necessity of 
taking any notice of him. And if 
can get any one to speak’ to, 
pe a y speak’ to, they 


ey 

reek. 

a stranger for fear they 

rank. So making what soldiers would 

eall a quarter face outwards, they leave 

‘ the pivot isolated, to spend ‘the even- 
i as best he may. P : - 4 


T had the mortification to perceive by 
her manner, (she having attracted a 
young civilian to her side) that, to use 
a royal expression, she had no further 
occasion for my services. 

The drawing-room now wes.some- 
-what less stiff than before dinner. A 
lady sat thumping an ‘unfortunate 
piano, the groans of which were soft- 
ened, if not drowned, by a running 
‘bass, ormed by the hookahs. of 
half-a-dozen gentlemen who surround- 
ed it ;—a party sat round a table con- 
structing words out of ivory letters, 
eudgelling their brains to solve the 
enigmatic mysteries of riddles: and 

, or scratching their heads, in 
hopeless uncertainty over the inexpli- 
cable mazes of Chinese puzzles. ‘Thus 
passed a heavy hour. At last palan- 
quins and carriages were announced, 
and the eompany, after formal congés, 
withdrew. For myself, 1 returned 
home, jaded, tired, and bedivelled, to 
such a , that it was not till after 
half-a-dozen tumblers of brandy and 
water that I got into sorts again. 

It nrast not be supposed that thisisa 
picture of every grand dinner in Cal- 
eutta, much less that it represents the 
whole of the social and convivial inter- 
course of our Asiatic fellow-country- 
men. I have seen large parties where the 
dinner was excellent, and the guests 


f ‘had room to eat it, and I have seen 


a ct at one end of the table, who 
‘were * handling 2 matter” with great 
me tO Cee present Rad an} 
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oriental drawing-rooms, which, if they 
wanted the ponderous wit of a blue- 
stocking coterie, had at least none of 
its dulness. ee 


Bute, 25th April. 
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~ 'Pur ancient poem, of which we are 
about to-give an acedunt; belongs to 
that extraordinary Cyclus of poetr 
(as the German critics have termed it 
which relates the overthrow of the he- 


foie house of the Nib and the 
ee auatabucktnd: Wien west 
fore us is the Gernian translation of 4 


Latin ofiginal ; of which the oldest, 
most complete, and apparently the 
most ¢orrect copy, is contained in a 
i ifury, written on 
this trans- 
ion was made, in the Margrave’s lib- 
rary at Carlsruhe. The Latin poem 
was published at Leipzig, with a good 
commentary by Professor Fiscuer, 
of Halle, about the year 1780, from an 
incomplete MS. of the thirteenth cen- 
» The translation in question was 
soon after, from the older MS. 
by Fr. Molter, the librarian ; his pre- 
face bearing the date 1782, though 
the year on the title-page of owr copy 
is 1818. 
The poem, which is in four cantos, 
Nioplicity tr . and yb new 
» rudeness, strength ; 
and thoughts phraseology is often imi- 
tated from een of mae 
a necessary tof writing with any 
— their language and meastre, 
often bi 
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man’ critics, in part remain tus; 
chough ultgadece ably esremnbliled, 
in a much later form, in the Lied der 
Nibelungea, andthe other old rhyth- 
niical romances, which rélate to the 
adventures of the samé and contempo- 
rary heroes. It is in this light, as an 
original German, hot ds’ a barbarous 
Latin poem, that this piece is curious 
and ible j and it is upon this con- 
sideration, that we have thought it 
worth while, in the difficulty, in this 
country at least; of meeting with the 
Latin original, to give an account of it 
from the present translation. Our story 
will be sometimes an abstract, some- 
times a simple retidering of the ver~ 
sion in our hands, which be tg se 
son to regard as “literal> ai 

which, it may mae te observed, is 
executed, notwithstanding its fidelity, 
with much force ahd spirit,—in blank 
verse, as it should ‘seem intentionally 
rude. The reader will remark a sprink- 
ling of the author's learning at, the 
outset, which reappears occasionally’ 
during his 8, but troubles him’ 
least when nost earnestly enga~ 


ged in the réal interest of his narra- 
tién.— . 
of the earth, my 
> “This is divided 


rrowing their expressions, with i 


here and there the appropriation of a 
| stage, yet is it ani- 

, #8 'a whole, by an 
unequivocal native German . spirit. 
The manners iak their’ own ori- 
ginality 5 and the story is of the pure 
type of Romance ;—interesting to li- 
terary research, as it: ts all au- 
thetitic specimen of that kind of com- 
rear from the native fable of mo- 
than we 


wd Sncwhore jowem. Froth ts 
e possess. e' 
internal character, the subject, and,’ 
as far'as it appears, the date, there is’ 
little room to doubt, that it is itself 
taken (not indeed as a translation, but 


in the free manner in which tales were’ 


rendered from one language to ano- 
ther,) directly from oné of thosé aii- 
cient historical poems of the Germans, 
which, as is well known, were in ex~ 
istence in an oral state to the time of 
nagne, by whose comman« they 

' written. — And 


which, in the opinion of the best Ger- 


Vou. XI. 


ters of peace"ahid war, Have reigned™ 
This ears, a z ines; Kitig 
Arvvius Welds He adinimtned hie hose, 
won the Pectin The Frenk ‘King 
¢ Fratks, The Frank King’ 

Gibiche, held” re for an heir. 

thé Prince GunTHER, when’ | 
reached him. that # power, exceeding’ 
in nuniber the sand and the stars, was: 
marching over the Ister. He called 
together his council to deliberate on 
the rational emergency ; and it was 


At the court was a noble stripling, 
. 4C 





of Tri jan blood, of 
Hacawno.* As the! 


the j * tac 

. VAR shat (time was Burgundy divi- 
ded. under strong. b 
held the mi ad one daugh- 
ter, Hitrecunp, wieble: in soul ‘and 
form, thé destined : heiress of his king- 
dom and his long-colJected treasures. 
But «when ' was made between 
the:\Avars.and the Franks;, and: the 
ri turhed'back from the: frontier, 

me a gar a der tem 
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CMay, 
tiiake ‘nio'wat? “Doth not idly, 
‘doth ‘not the Frank shew us example ? 
‘Will it dishonour us to be like these >” 
‘and he too submits to the ‘tributary 
‘alliance, afid delivers ‘his son into: thie 
hands of tila as hostage for his good 
faith... Loaded with _ treasures,; and 
with: joyful “ é 
‘drew, and-teck Hagano, the beautiful 
ya ae pera gectopree with 


yo he aiseovers hittigelf to be a 
monarch of much more amiable dis. 
sere than ‘has been usttally’ un- 

tood, treats his prisoners very gen- 
tly ; shewing ‘them nothing wat love 
and indulgenté, and educating them 
asif were his own 'childreni: The 
two y were never out of his sight; 
and ‘he deigned ‘to be himeelf their 
instructor in‘noble’ arts, aid in those 
‘games of-wir which the Huns were 
wont from time to time'to hold. They 
grew iin spirit asin years, till they 
excelled heroes in prowess, and sages 


the in wit. No Hun might be theirinate. 
ate They held the first places’in Attila’s 


we been ‘attached, She was 


Due? ¢ AS teers rit iz is 


his: vietorioug ex 


~ to be; 5 
communicating ‘to hie her apprehen- 


wars, and triamphed in every field ; 
which«account ‘they beeame very 
tohim. ‘The Lady Hiltegund too, 
ea her diligence, her skill in wo- 
men’s ‘ewployments; ‘and: her chosen 
manners, was’ in: no less favour with 
the Quesn, ‘to'whose service she = 
in 
keeper of the royal treagure, and in the 
household might almost be said to rule 
‘with: the Queen, for nothing 
was done but by her counsel and di- 
rettion. 


[nothe . meantime King ‘Gibicko 


dies 3 and his‘ son, Prinve Gunther,on 


his accession, refuses tributes ‘which 
Hagaho:nosvonerhears;’ ‘than-he mokes 


his escape, and joins his Pritice. Wal- 


ter was at thattime absent on' one of 
tions, Ospirin 
the Queen, ng’ from Hagano’s 
ing: what’ Wealter’s' was ‘likely 

thy’bespeaks the King, 


sions, and tecommending ‘to’ him as 
sven: a8 Widen anal return, for whom 





sg asl Sy ag ot 


ee a, ; erage 





pre ron The hero returns, and-Ait- 
tile punetually, exeentes ‘the Queen's 


: . 


pn or: ‘But: Prinee Walter, who long 
alk the while, the WAS & 


on moet 
‘ind been about 
m He tells them. as much 


‘ braced 
Salve. mes: love,” hessaid,:f4 to:drink, 


for Tam faint and wearied.” She fills 


“a.cestly goblet with wine, and reaches 


heart.” 

herself tothe: lnee-of the young deere, 
Whither thou callest, m pane 

lord, wil D 


ihever ee ope me 


est.“ Know then;” said he, “Fam 
-since’ of this exile. Often- 
times.do I! of the ever dear 
borders of ‘our native land, which we 
pare eae wry Iwillnow 
speed my ee edie 
indeed have rede my as gb ago, but 

it xued me to leave 

alone: behind: me. rf; _ The good mei 


and the: treble-twisted “cuirass ‘ ‘that 
bears: the: artist’s: mark.:' ———— 
to take two moderate-sized chests; 


in er amen pra tae ret 


eit ov ae ener an catands by, @a- 


in. silence, upon 


‘ot ber lon Male sine 


toherhanil. « 
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helmet, ever which a red crest of feas 

fr pain rt his: head, on his 
shut- thighs puts n. cuishes, girds his 
. euitinight hp ho: steel sharpened 
on. ‘his right -hi steel 's ned 
edge only. With his right hand ‘he 

\ ith his right hand ‘he 

asps dies na the shield with his 

» Thus furnished for their flight, 

they .set out; Hiltegund leading the 

’ » who bare more than a ton 

of gold.| They travelled as far as they 
were able/that-night ; kept-the woods 

in the day-time ; avoided all hamlets 

, and open fields; and held their course 

i- as, much @s possible by unfrequented 
and deviots mountain-paths. 
About noon the next day, the guests 

to awake aud to imquire for 

Walter, that they might greet him 

with solemn praises ant thanks for his 
hospitality, Attila himself, holding 

his head. with both hands, came from 

his. sleeping-chamber, calling on Wal- 

_ tenwith groans.and sighs, possibly, says 

in our author, intending to complain ta 
him of his: head-ache. Thé’servants 
bring. word that Walter is no where 

the tobe found. | Attila still hopes that 
he is only sleeping out his carouse in 
some more unmolested place of rest. 

But when Ospirin saw that Hiltegund 

herd too,was. missing, and did not attend as 
usual to attire her, ‘she knew that her 
fears:;were .accomplished. . She tells 

the Attila that Walter has fied, and taken 
the Princess with him. ‘‘ Alas for the 
wine that has laid: Pannonia desolate’! 

The prop af: the Empire ‘is gone. 
Strength and renowned valour depart 
from: the land., He that was the light 

ef Pannenia, \the proud warrior Wal- 
ter, \is fled, and has carried off with 


>”? 
Pa 


i 
eet 


Hat 


» The next morning 
he addresses his Senate, 
—<Q who will bring me back the run- 
away - Walter; chained like a misbe- 

ao “ a —— 
pure gold, I: will heap upon him; 
nor stiat though I stop Meine with 
gold!’—But in alkthe Empire 


- wag neither-Prince nor Duke, Count: 
, hor warrior,-nor armour-bearer, glad- 
. ly as he would have shewn his prowess 
in. the field, to win lasting renowmand 
1 would dare te-overtake the hero with 





622. 
arms’; ‘forthey had seen’ the slaughter 
he made, and how ‘lie always stood in- 
vilnerable in: the fight So ‘that the 
King was’ not able'to persuade an 
one on such perilovs® conditions th 
earn ‘the tons OF gold witith’ he prof: 
Rat Walter fled ::and; as “— 
¢ journeyed night, an 
when da carne a 
and { With cutining he enticed 
the birds, catching them now with bird- 
lime;‘now' with springes. “When he 
came where a streamran in’ windings, 
he threw in his line.‘ All the time of 
his flight Walter, the honourable hero, 
behaved hiniself full of modesty and 
virtue’ towards his’ maiden: (Forty 
times ‘had the sun ‘brought back day 
to'the world since he left the Panno- 
niati city, when he came at evening to 
the bank of the river Rhine, which 
— patie onward a varened,' ofl 
royal capital, Worms: ' ‘He ere 
imonen ‘of money for his ttt the 
fish he had taken, and: ‘hastened rho 
wards. mate th day-break the fi 
man sought the city, tot 
King’s head-cook ae anh fe hed ce ‘Te~ 
ceived for his‘fare: They were richly 
served up. ‘The King was in admira- 
tion whe he beheld ¢' *° Never)” 
said he, “did my France yield me such 
fish as these are. Methinks the 
Pere ‘from roa thie eyo ; ho 
t them: i the report of the 
head ovoke ‘the fe “is sent for, 
who, on being ‘questioned, answers,;— 
“Feat y Fever by the Rhine- 
strand} and’ saw that one jourtie 


ed from head to foot, as he 
oe t. Fie ‘cathe 
and whither 

he went, he ‘bears his ‘bt brow shield and 
h “he 


e with 
ie — 


Ea naa 
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it isl! fellow-e ptive Walter returns 
home | the Huns !’=-The whole 
court rejoices-—“But’ Ring Gunther has 
other th in his head : joice 
with me,” he'cries; “that Ihave tent 
to this’ foréntié. ' ‘Phat treasure wh 
pa ear he father sent to the eastern 
King, the Heavenly “Ruler seh 3p 
backs” wa: ‘hie’ ‘aloud; he ie 
the table froni with his f t, and’ 
springs up: —— to bring out 

is war-hotse, arid to cover biti with’ 
the carved cuddle. He seeks: amor 
the whole i. twelve men Star’ 
strength, and of tried courage.” 
gano faust be of their comp tt 
mindful of ‘ med faith and’ of his 
former com e, Hagatio strives ‘Nard 
to dissuade the’ King, ‘his lord,"from 
his Phe’ unfortunate Kitig 
will listen’ to no’ remonstraice,’ ‘and 
Oe eee tear tics thems —— 

In the mean’ time the’ ¢otira 

into the Wa forward from elie 

into , a8 it was thei; wi 
the poet, ‘a is’ still called.’ Here & 
boundless forést’ éxtends ¢' “the haunt 
of wild beasts, ‘dnd’ ‘often ‘resountling 
with hound ahd-horn: it the midst 
of the desert rise tid tonitighous'? pe 
between’ them’ wifds inwatd a 
narrow’ but'’ sida ‘eavern, ‘na 
shaped in’the Now hee 
meeting of the ‘ovérhare 
a’con ent c 
robbers: It mating prow 
pooh 


But 


ioe ak res Hi 


the Avars had 
restin ‘on his 
ing ‘to 'elowe lis’ e dat 
onve he laid asi 
‘subk of 


y a as is’ 
t to ; 
re Sie he ee ‘ot 


i 
OU 
ate. + 


hear the distant sound of eg jl 


Wh 7 ies 
the mi saw thie ee 


a= well’aho and 
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buh 
tenet Walter, te awaken swer...fful:i know. not: in» truth -what 
5) he “es dy rn need: there is: to. inquire into a travels 
an. hes ngs hewsinte ler’s.affairsi But: I do snot shun to 
the . yg re the declare 


9 amine. My name is) Walter; 

gra len Sees), Aquitaine.gave me birth... I. was de. 

j d - livered young by my father ‘to the 

eving, that, they. ax ithe Huns,.as ashostage. With thei have 

e | et.be= LdivediPhesesieft [lately from des 
ia sire to se¢. with delight my dear 

er land,,qndiny: gracious people.” Ca. 

, melo requires. of him, on the. King’s 

pert, his: treasure,’ his steed, and: his 

)» maiden; paper Se: — on. his 

uiet compliance, he anjured 

{ weither. in life nor» timb..\“Ie°thy 

§ King a:God,” anewers Walter, §<to be 

his: the: giver: of: lifé?—What.! ' has: he 

laid the strength of ‘his .arm‘upon.me? 

the +-Has he east.me into his dungeon? 

» -eHas: he bound my: ‘hands: behind 

‘3 ty back?” ..Nevertheless; for honour 

to the King’s name, he offers: ‘him, if 

he: will suffer bim to go peaceably on 

» his: way,a hundred, bracelets of pre- 

the cious metal. The ambassadorreturns; 

a hue Frank , amd Hagano.ijs ner ——- with the 

ak,,..Krom, this. place:no, Krank re~ King)to agree,to the ‘t'Take 

"a boon with, his wife, that:he. the! tendered jewels, and adorn with 


h mp anneal them: those who accompany thee, fa- 

; Scarce had he ther | Give upisrstrife fiw ich thou 
efellitothe eaxthjignd canst: mot: conquer !”. He them adds 
ored forgiveness, of the ,wards.he the. warning of a) vision. ofthe pre 
poker —Op, using, - . ceding night,)ini which he had beheld 
| the King) contending: with a. bear; 

that. which, acdeng. conflict, he saw 

: Tendsap his ee e. knee, and. to the 

| hip; and which,:when he himself. came 

® to his aid, flung itself upon him, and 

then, with its teeth tore out his eyes. Gun« 

": ther vehemently upbraidsHagatio with 
cowardice, like that, as hevsays, ofhis 

the. ding, father Agathias;:(a name for which-it 

seems difficult to conjecture a German 

origin).:. The:heroin. great anger-re- 

- fuses all ‘participation in: the:violence 

his they:are. about to: commit, and ‘retires 

tea neighhousi . , 
mounts. and sits down to:await asa 


ill- tlie issue of : the. combat. 
Mthe had thiscbrigs 


for single combats, but sian 
~ ply, that the nature ofthe. ; 





1998) 
where. Walter had 


j himéelf; did 
not admit.the 


:of'mere than one 


combatant.at a. time.‘/ The detail of 


the eleven successive. combats is mi- 
nute;and to such minds as.are now 
left to read, the celebration of ancient 
prowess,. ee af Sa or bes 
in ree of certain on 
he gallo whieh 
ly opposite 

 haghanimoua! ge encounter 
gate bre with page pasa 
which.give the as rep painting 
pom in th rf wiiageit descrber 
in’ the: ngs: ) 

may. have this’ a .very agreeable 
of the: poeth. - ‘The tion is 
and, characteristic ; and to the 
student.of the manners. and. spirit of 
bear titmes,iitywill prove even inte~ 
s ‘The veeital. of the tames and. 

one so déclared, 

af. knights, will probably sa~ 
yt eutany o of most readers con- 


The first-is:the pail Camelo: | ‘The 
next: Kimo,-a brother's son of Camelo; 
‘some: ¢alléd also! Scaraimund. The 
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hot; to: oar’ mind, ‘poeticul 3 but the 
stern and sav gives ‘the tem-~ 
edges a, 
ot arene, Gn halite 
habitual ‘exertion’ of their ‘ingle 
strength, -in- conflict with deadly 
zatds ; and the expresses the 
prensa 9 of the: poet with met 
hme ‘ae-en ser the 
hee beri asaghr ie 
Of military | 


Walter’ bore’ a prinnd partied 
the: battle-axe of the Frattks was twos 
edged.’ Hehnnod’s mode of attack is 
singular—he launches a three-forked. 
dart at the°shield: of, his ‘am 
fastened wrth lies we which a dice 
aré left ‘alive’ atthe time drag» with’ 
their united strength, expecting either 
to -pull the warrior ever, or’ to ‘forte’ 
his shield from-him: 'Phey effect the 
last.—The self-willed; imprudent; 
governable temper ‘of Guiither, wh 0, 
notwithstanding ‘his " 


. is still urging. 


a 

frank magnanimity and unshak 

relianee of the noice Waltet—and the 

and artful wisdom of Hagano, 

the Ulysses of old German romatice. 
All ‘the eleven- being now dead, the’ 

King, who Nad igtaed te assist in the 

last-described operation, mounts his 


é horse; and: flies to’ Haguno: A 


encuics.. To‘ the:-King’s entreaty; 
he would: undertake! the conmibat; Haw 


ry gano calmly replies; that he is-of' too’ 


from: was used to 
et mor wote (no: armour. 


E aeorememeeewes 


$: som to:Hagano,. is 
tie combat with him is: 


unworthy a race: to take’ part in ‘the . 
noble of ‘war; ‘that the blood 

frozen in his‘veins robe him of ‘all, cou- 

rage for the fi swrends éven' bis father 

‘back in? fear when 

he looked on: weapons. 


. ‘Phe King renews his sapplication. ‘His - 


py as Count of)):the 
comes to Linge and, shares h his Sate 
eighth diel champion, - is 


a 


Dtations are’ 86 | 


i cl am unfortunate 


ii the 
 hayet 


ais: rer ao ie i deaies 
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for ‘Walker; he assures: hint; 
have'te fly, or else to fight most gal- 
lanitly, ‘ Uhe King is delighted with his 
advice; embraces and kisses him; 
Paacofer helr ambush, ad, securing 
. ambush, atid, securing 
their horses, leave them to feed. -~ — 
"Phe ‘fourth canto informs us’ that 
Phoebus sunk westward; working his 
track over the well-known Thule,which 
leaves behind its back the Scots ahd the 
Hiberni. When he had warmed the 
ocean-flood, and Hesperus had turned 
his horns towards Ausonia, the -pru- 
Yeeakeduhdipeoehe wighoia Eis tasciog 
pass the night in his strong- 
hold, or trust himself to'the immea- 
sureable plains of the long-stretching 
desert... Nothing’ was: suspicious to 
him except , and the kiss 
which the King had given: him. Had 
they returned to the town to assemble 
mere companions in the night, and’ to’ 
rénew the attack with’ ee, 
Or were alone, concealed in some 


ambush, to lie'in wait for him? This’ 


appeared. doubtfulyy. The - unknown 
_of the forest also disturbed him, 


Waller of Aquitaine. 
will not’ 


EMay, 
tods; so a¢- to leave them liberty w 
tahve in a citcle and feed, he ungirds 
arid unarins his body, now reeking from’ 
his toil, and with cheerful words ¢om- 
forts his ‘troubled bride. After re- 
fréshing ‘hitiself with food, he lays 
himself down to rest on his’ shield; 
' ‘Hiltegund watching him in his first 
sleep. ‘He slept. e lady sat at the 
head of her beloved, and watched un- 
wearied. “'To’ keep her own slumber- 
dus eyes open, she sang. As soon as 
Walter awoke he stood up, and willed 
the maiden to take her rest. He him- 
self his spear, undepressed in 
spirit, on which he* leaned. So he 
the remainder of the night. 

Yow'he takes a course about his horses. 
Now he draws unto his rampart, and 
ltarks ‘atid listens, and’ wishes that 
light and the shapes of things would 
return anew to the world. Meantime’ 
the herald of the day ascended from 
Olympus, and the lightsome Tapro-' 
bane saw already the. glad sun. It 
was the hour when ‘the earth is be- 
dewed’ from the cool east, that Walter 

- drew off from the slain, a8 victor, ar-’ 
mour and arms, with their appurte- 


e ‘apprehension that he wight’ nance. Their shirts of mail, and other 


paves he left to the bodies ; 

racelets, the clasps, the pala 
* the swords, with helmet and hatberk, 
‘ He took from’ them. ‘Four horses he 


i only the 
rics, and 


' loaded with the s his bride’ he’ 
- placed off the fifth; then ‘mounting 
the'sixth Himself, he rode foremost to' 


il; 


ing’ his barrier, wilich he bad first broken’ 


' through. “In‘the narrow path he cast 

lis ‘eyes atownd; and looks intently, 
* and canght with his ear the wird’ and’ 
breath, if he might hear any one 
ng or whisperifig near, or if the 


aved>’ bridles or tlie bits of thé hatighty ones 
ovules’ ring, or if thé xtecled hoof’ of the 


coming horses sounded. But all was 


* silétit. Then hé'let' the loadéd horses. 


‘om atitt ‘tlie beloved maidén 


“fe 


with’ lier treasti¥¢é—and he follows. 


“\ ‘They had’ advanced scarce fifty paces, 


* fone t 
é rider’d 
ax’ and she ‘calls to 


iv await and 


e'‘ proaching. She does so. td be 
gathering uj spear and oe egins 
ih’ to’ prove Hisdnknown steed, whether 
it be manageable to arms. The A 


with him—with cords of well-platted 


wher the maitlen, from an itnpulse of, 
> turnitig found, sees tWo. armed 
ois opin tn a hill ; 
e youth to fly. “He 
ttitms, Knows them; aid, ‘nothing 
daumted, directs her to lead thé Lion 
into’ thie ‘near wood, and cori¢éal her- 
self; While'hhe mounts ‘a hillock to 
greet the men who are aj 





1622.7] 
accompanied 
mad! 
aloutl, 
‘To him the warrior answers not : 
a@s one that heareth not, he hath turn- 
ea him from the King unto Hagano. 
“With thee,” he cries, “have I tospeak. 


by the bold werrior, 
towards him; calling 


iting, threatening, and de- 


brace, falls new in ermis upon us, on 
us who have in ing ever done him 
wrong. Something other than this, 
1 own, I had hoped from thee. When 
hou, 1 ught, shouldst know that 
it was ‘thy friend who returned from 
‘exile, thou wouldst of thy own ac- 
cord hasten to meet him, greet him 
with honour, and, unasked, lovingly 
entertain him as thy guest, till thou 
shouldst let him depart in peace and 
uuto his father’s realm. Alrea- 

’ “I devise with myself how I 
bestow thy gifts, and said in- 
wardly; Now, indeed, must I wander 
through many unknown regions ; yet 
at the least do I fear, if Hagano be li- 
ving, the hand of no Frank. I adjure 
thee by all the sports which, as boys, 
we learnt together, and. in delightful 
unity pursued through’ our season of 
youth, whither is the celebrated friend- 
ip fled, which went with us in field, 
at home, which knew never bitterness 
nor grudge? for thy aspect was cause 
to me of the forgetting even of my fa- 
ther, and with thee my noble country 
seemed. to me of lesser worth. Is it 
possible! dost thou in thy soul extin- 
guish that oft-plighted faith? O leave 
strife and heavy wrong! Wage 

thou this war no more. To us be our 
unbroken covenant holy. If thou con- 
sent, thou goest hence increased in 
wealth, for f will fll thy broad shield 
with the rich red metal.” Then made 
Hagano ungentle answer. “ First thou 
usest force, then, Walter, then too late 
dost thou make pretence with seeming 
words of wisdom. It was thyself that 
didst violate our league. Though thou 
sawest me present, yet.with thy fierce 
sword thou madest waste among my 
comrades and my kindred. . Thou canst 
never excuse thyself not to have known 
- I was crap asd if thou magptest 
discern m my arms thou 
Rag Aa Lem couldst 


; perchance I 
horne, ob at, one intole- 
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rable grief been added. -A flower ‘plea- 
sant and beautiful, dear and precious 
to me ;-alas yo tg eee i = 
i y steel like a e 
owed deems ‘For this do fp es t 
neither price nor gift. But I will 
know if mee ‘inhabit with thee. 
From thee dof:require my nephew's 
blood ; ‘and in this place either I die, 
or obtain renown.” **- =» ~~ * 
So saying, he springs from his horse 
to the ground ;' Gunther and Walter 
do ‘the same; all three prepared ‘to 
fight on foot. Each stood dan yaad 
ed himself from the coming blow. The 
heroes’ limbs + tremble - under ‘ their’ 
It was the second hour of 
the day when they began to fight ; 
two armed men sworn against one. 
Some particulars of the fight are given, 
but by no. means ‘sufficient’ to fill 
up the whole time of the battle, which 
lasts seven hours. Hagano throws the 
first spear ; it glances on Walter’s bm 
raised shield, and strikes deep into the 
ground. Gunther the over-weening, 
with great bravery of countenance, but 
little strength, throws his the next ; it 
lodges in the lower rim of the hero's 
shield, and is easily shaken off. They 
then attack him sword in hand, he de- 
fending himself with his spear. After 
a while, Gunther imagines the regain- 
ing of his own lance by stealth, which 
the poet, who seems to conceive’ the 
weapon to have been forfeited, takes 
greatly amiss. The process of his theft 
is carefully detailed, though it is after 
all a manceuvre rather difficult te un- 
derstand. He nearly succeeds, but just 
as he is making off with the recovered 
lance, Walter o es him, and plucks 
it back. Gunther has exposed himself 
in the attempt, and is on the point of 
falling a sacrifice to his temerity, when 
Hagano the mighty in arms comes to 
his aid, and, covering him‘ with his 
shield, presents the of his 
cruel sword saeaeaeibear face. The 
ing being rescu ey now t 
fairly forward till the ninth won by 
which time it.seems as if-they all be- 
gan to think the amusement had last- 
ed long enough. = 
A threefold feeling smote them all : 
The grief of fight; sore toil; the’sun’s 


A length single ior reflects 

t warrior 

that if this is to continue, the two will 

inevitably. tire: him out: a new imea- 

gination erosses his mind, and he in- 

stantly takes his =e ‘He makes 
’ 4 i { 
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a short impatient ‘speech to Hagano, 
and springing up, throws his lance at 
him. It pierces shield, breast-plate, 
and slightly wounds the mighty body 
of the warrior. At the same moment 
he rushes impetuously with his drawn 
sword upon Gunther, dashes by his 
shield to the right, and, with an asto- 
nishing and puissant stroke, cleaves up 
shin, knee, and hip. The King falls 
oom bie ala ae eat his terri- 
oe. e g ange 
turns pale on seeing the danger of his 
lord; and as Alpher’s son raises his 
blood-thirsty sword for the last blow, 
heeding no longer his own pain, the 
hero thrusts his stooped head before 
the furious stroke, The helmet of 
perfect temper and artifice, receives 
the blow in such wise that the sparkles 
flash out, and the sword, shivering 
against the impenetrable metal, glit- 
ters in fragments in the air and on the 
Walter, overcome with rage, 

all his self-command, and impa- 
tiently flings from him the useless hilt, 
disdaining it, much as it was graced 
with skilful workmanship and costly 
metal. But as, in casting it away, he 
stretched out his hand widely from 


him, Hagano, espying his advantage, 
hews it off at the wrist, rejoicing to 
deal him so swift a wound. The dread- 
ed, the conquering right hand, so ho- 
noured by rul 


ers, by nations, falls in 
the midst of its act. But the warlike 
man, who was not.used to yield even 
to adverse fortune, whose strong spirit 
vanquished all suffering of his body, 
let neither his hope nor his counte- 
nance fall. He hides the mutilated 
arm behind his shield, and with the 

injured hand draws his er, 
which hung girded on the right side, 
to avenge his loss. With it he struck 
out the gallant Hagano’s right eye, 
slit down. face and lip, and reft him of 
half a dozen cheek-teeth. 

These bloody feats end their war- 
fare. Every one was summoned, by 
his. wounds and his spent breath, to 
lay aside his weapons. For which of 
them could go free from this strife? 
When all was over, they looked about 
at their trophies. Here y King Gun- 
ther’s foot—there Walter's hand, and 
a little to one side, Hagano’s quivering 
eye. This was all the division they 
made of the bracelets of the Huns. 
Two—for the third was lying—two 
sat in the pass, and staunched the 
streams of that gushed from 
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them. Then Alpher’s son called the 
fearful aan maiden, who came 
forth and bound up their wounds. He 
then said, “ Bring, Hiltegund—bring 
hither wine. Bear first the goblet to 
Hagano. He is a. brave man in battle, 
did he only not prefer loyalty to right. 
Bring it next to me, because I have 
endured more than the others. And 
Gunther, because he is so slothful, 
and yet has dared to appear among 
men who wield arms with might, 
lithely and slackly as he wages war, 
Gunther shall drink the last.”—The 
daughter of Herrich obeys his words. 
But Hagano, much as his bosom pant- 
ed with thirst, spake, as she proffered 
him the goblet, “‘ Give it, lady, give 
it first to thy lord and bridegroom ; 
for Alpher’s son, I must confess it, is 
braver than I. He towers above me, 
and the Frank warriors all in the 
fight.” 

The heroes, unvanquished in spirit, 
fatigued in their whole body —Haga- 
no, and the thorny son of the King of 
Aquitaine, began, after so many a 
bout of war and bloody dealing, to en- 
gage over their full cups in an encoun- 
ter of wit. The Frank is gamesome 
on the future left-handed perform- 
ances of his friend, and Walter makes 
as merry with the misfortune of the 
one-eyed Sicambrian, as he calls him. 
The raillery that passes speaks more 
for the stout heart of the warriors 
than for their talent at humour; but 
it derives some merit from the cir- 
cumstances, and its strain is at least 
purely antique and original. 

The story is here, abruptly, as it 
will appear to most readers, but un- 
doubtedly on sufficient grounds, ter- 
minated. They now renew their bloody 
compact, meaning, apparently, their 
ancient compact, now sealed anew in 
blood. They lay the groaning king 
on his steed, and separate—the Franks 
for Worms—the Prince of Aquitaine 
for his native land. Here he was 
gnats welcomed, and, beloved by 

» rei , after the death of his pa- 
rents, thirty years over his happy peo- 

What wars he waged, how often 
e triumphed, the worn-out pen of 
the author refuses him to describe. 

Thou that shalt read, forgive the 

irping grasshopper, and think not 
so much on her hoarse voice as on her 
tender years, which forbid her yet to 
forsake the nest, and stretch her flight 
through the loftier atmosphere. 
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Dear Str,—A new society of men 
of letters, under the title of the Asiatic 
Society, held its first meeting here on 
the first of this month, under the pre- 
sidency of M. le Baron Sylvester de 

, well known for his extensive 
and profound acquaintance with the 
languages of the East: The object of 
this society, which counts among its 
members some of the most illustrious 
names in French literature and in the 
state, is the propagation of the study 
of the languages of Asia. They be- 
gan on this occasion by adopting the 
rules and regulations which are to con- 
duct them in their future labours, and 
by the preliminary operations indis- 
pensable for the constitution of the so- 
ciety. M. de ee a dis- 
course, distinguished by the most pro- 
found views and most ingenious ob- 
servations, on Oriental studies, and 
on the advantages which must result 
from their progress to religion, history, 
the useful arts, and diplomacy. M. 
Remusat afterwards read the first 
chapter of his Translation of a Chinese 
novel, entitled The two Cousins. This 
novel, which appears to give a faith- 
ful picture of Chinese manners, will 
probably be admired by those who 
seek in works of this kind for some- 
thing else than incredible adventures, 
extravagant sentiments, and other 
abuses of the imagination, too preva- 
lent in the romantic productions of 
these times. The Duke of Orleans 
has declared himself the Protector of 
this society. : 

In a former letter I gave you some 
account of a sort of public fefe, which 
takes place here at Shrovetide, or on 
the three days preceding Lent, which 
in Paris are called les jours gras, and 
of which you have preserved a memo- 
rial in your public ball on Shrove- 
Tuesday, ed Fastens-e’en. The 
Parisians have a similar fete on the 
ee last days of Lent, which is — 

de Longchamp, and it fe 
this hm on the first week of this 
month, A igner, or a person ig- 
norant of the origin of this public ce- 
remony, would be quite at a loss to 
how the = ge 


of religion, as a preparation for Faster, 
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could ever have been selected for such 
a gaudy show of dissipation as is ex- 
hibited in Paris on this occasion. But 
this public fete is another strikin 
proof how customs, ceremonies, an 
institutions, may continue to flourish 
when the original purpose for which 
they were established is gone by and 
fe ten. At the western extremity 
of the Bois de Boulogne, which is the 
Hyde-Park of Paris, close on the bank 
of the river Seine, an Abbey was 
founded in the 18th century, by Isa- 
bella, sister of Louis IX. commonly 
called Saint Louis, which obtained the 
name of Longchamp. On the Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday, in 
Holy-week, it has long been a custom 
in the Roman Catholic church to per- 
form an evening service, called Tene~ 
bre, which is composed in a great 
measure of the Lamentations of the 
pt ee ro mee | and — ee 
passages the ts,and the 
Book of rons on ationoe to the 
sufferings and death of Christ. Some 
of the first musical composers in Italy 
and other countries, have exercised 
their talents on different parts of this 
fine church-service. As the Opera- 
house and the other Theatres used to 
be closed formerly in Paris during 
Holy-week, the nuns of the Abbey of 
Longchamp were in the habit of get- 
ting the principal female singers of 
those public places to sing the office of 
Tenebre in their church ; whose per- 
formances, joined with the vocal mu- 
sic of the nuns, and aided by various 
instruments, formed, as you may easily 
imagine, a delightful concert of sacred 
music. All the first ein Paris 
used to flock to the church of Long- 
champ to assist at the Tenebre ; and 
though the Abbey is now so complete- 
ly destroyed that searce a vestige of it 
remains, yet the custom still conti- 
nues, of driving for three days together 
through the Champ-Elysées and the 
Bois de Boulogne, with no other ob- 
ject than that which takes our Lon- 
don fashionables to Hyde-Park on a 
Sunday. However, the Parisians look 
to the arrival of this ——— 
anxiety of~ impatient p 5 
seem to enjoy it exceedingly ; while a 
of a serious and religious turn 
of mind, cannot help regretting, that 
the amusements of a people should be 
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so ill-timed, and so sadly discordant 
with the spirit and injunctionsof their 
established religion. ry 

Tn a Sort of puffing advertisement, 
of anew literary enterprize, under- 
taken by Ladvocut, a bookseller in the 

Palais-Royal, under the title of Col- 
lection des Chefs-d’ceuvre des. Theatres 
Etrangers, it is said that the work has 
as great success in the rest of Euro 
as in France ; it has just obtained. 
most distinguished mention dans [ex- 
cellent Edinburg Magasin de Blak- 

wood. 1 think I see you stretching 
out your neck through one of the gar- 

_ret-windows of the Temple of Fame, 

and drinking with your ear, as Ho- 
race says, the intoxicating buzz of ap- 
plauding nations. 

». The celebrated historian of the Ita- 
lian. Republie, Sismondei Sismondi, 
has lately published a novel, entitled 
Julia Severa, or The Year 492. In or- 
der to judge this novel with impar- 
tiality, it would be sufficient to copy 
the advertisement of the author, in 
which he indicates the object he wish- 
ed-to attain, and om his appre- 
heasions of having fai What he 
feared is positively what has happen- 
ed. Mr Sismondi allows himself, that 
at his age, and in a life perfectly seri- 
ous, itis rare for a man to possess the 
qualities se agi “4 Samah rd 
imagination. His will justify 
his advertisement. We find no ima- 
gination either in the events, the style, 
or the characters ; nevertheless, it is 
not the work of an author without ta- 
lent, and much less without learning ; 
and: grave persons, who read novels, 
will regret less than frivolous cha- 
racters the time they have given up 
to the perusal of Julia Severa. 

; ee rae oe had, till oo egg 
im writing history, an 
iven himself up to serious re- 

“ine order ae ae 

under the appearance of profound im- 

partiality ; for science is useful for 
many ss, and even to make the 
past affirm what may flatter or shock 
present ideas. He avows that he of- 
ten regretted that he was obliged to 
remove from his farrations, details of 
manners, and social situations; which, 
exhibiting men in the habits and ve 

coon eee vonattie 

ved, might have throwna t light 
on historical events. - Bat then, he 
must have done like the historian 

Mezeray, who, at the end of -each 
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reign; plaees a chapter entitled Man- 
ners and Customs, which certainly is 
interesting, and contributes not a 
little towards the explanation’ of the 
events of the reign following. 

This method probably appeared too 
simple to Mr Sismondi ; and that he 
might not leave unemployed the know- 
ledge he had acquired, but which 
could not enter into the recital of 
memorable deeds, he conceived the 
project.of writing novels in which he 
could paint the prevailing manners at 
the different epochs of French history, 
which he is now writing, and of which 
he has already published some vo- 
lumes. Historical romances, you know, 
have long been made up with the 
names of real personages, placed in the 
midst of adventures in which they 
certainly could never have recognized 
themselves, either with respect to con- 
duct, ideas, or language. Of this we 
have examples in the voluminous no- 
vels of Calprenede and Mademoiselle 
de Scudery. 

But: novelists manage better now; 
they invent the personages, but they 

them in real circumstances, in 
the midst of known. sites; they cast 
them among the memorable epochs of 
history, and thus go back to manners, 
the picture of which is delightful in 
proportion with the recollections it 
awakens. It is the manner of Walter 
Scott, and Sismondi is far from rejecte 
ing the wish of imitation. On the con- 
trary, he avows it, and is only afraid 
he may not resemble the model he has 
chosen. Walter Scott is a poet—Sis- 
mondi is a historian; and you can 
directly conceive, that when an author 
who has always exerted his imagina- 
tion, and.an author who has always 
exerted his judgment, both consent to 
descend from their high rank, to class 
themselves among the’ writers of no- 
vels, the poet must have over the his- 
torian a superiority which puts aside 
all idea of comparison. To the histo- 
rian, fiction must always be a second- 
object ; and it is an observation of 
all times, that when fiction does not 
entirely subjugate the mind, it fa- 
tigues it. f 

M. Sismondi might have made this 
reflection himself, when he thought it 
necessary to give his novel the second 
title of The Year 492. What connexion 
is there between Julia Severa, an ima- 
ginary , and the year 492?. At 
this , the countries long govern- 
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ed by the Romans had .lost.even the 
idea-of being able: to. defend: them- 
selves 3. and notwithstanding, the em- 
ire could no. longer protect. them. 
The Vandals, Sueves, and Huns, had 
several.times ravaged Gaul ; the Visi- 
goths and Burgundians were establish- 
ed.there ; the Franks, led by Clovis, 
were forming establishments in it, 
with the desire of subduing those who 
had preceded them. Of ancient institu- 
tions nothing remained but the foams ; 
the ancient laws fell away before the 
violence natural to conquerors ; an- 
cient manners disappeared. in propor- 
tion as'the laws lost their action ; and 
those who. preserved. some sort of 
power, sought a compensation from 
the weak, for the evils imposed upon 
them by the strong.. The world was 
in a state of pillage, but without re- 
ity ; it was a period of disasters, 
instead of one.of happiness and glory ; 
ina word, the barbarity of savages, 
and that’ barbarity which re-appears 


on the fall of empires, formed a fright- 
ful contrast with the remains of civil- 
ization that were still preserved in 
some families, proud of their past dig- 
nity, and irritated at the meannesses 


they were: forced to commit in order 
to:soften the conquerors whom they 
despised. Certainly.a picture of the 
manners of this epoch might prove as 
interesting, if taken from the cirecum- 
stances of private life, as it is in real- 
ity, in historical narration ; but do- 
mestic details, which time has covered 
with a veil difficult to take up, can 
only be successfully recalled to mind 
by giving them a. poetical colouring. 
e. imagination easily lends itself to 
recitals = put dcligh — 3 but 
it is impossible to delight it by. a pic- 
tance sthtaoh society where all is 
suffering, or make it, an interest 
in who have no action over 
the events in the midst of which they 
are-placed.— - 
is, you see, is the principal defect 
of the =a - Sismondi, considered 
asa novel. His personages are pass- 
ive; though nothing of what happens 
to. them should happen, still they 
would be in the same situation. in 
which .the author takes them and 
leaves them. -It is not because Julia 
loves Felix, and that she fears to. be~ 
come. the wife fo ane Oe mao 
nhot.even presented to that king, but 
_ becanse motives, over which these two 
lovers have no influence, overturn the 
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obstacles which opposed. their union. 
Had ‘they et 2 a uiet at: home, 
their lot would have: been the same. 
They: do not-even travel by their own 
consent. »An irruption of barbarians 
drives Julia to the spot where she is 
to meet and to love Felix ; when they 
are united, they-are carried off and 
separated by some monks, who mak: 
them the sport-of their own projects, 
and at length bring them back to the 
lace they took them from, se clumsi- 
y, that one is vexed at the author for 
using 7 ea feeble contrivances. i: 
As the year 492 presents an e 
of social dissolution; as Gaul eseased 
more particularly destined to feel. the 
misfortunes which accompanied the 
fall of the Roman empire ; as, in this 
accumulation of disasters, the writer 
could imagine no ible cause: of 
salvation for that part of the world,.so 
interesting to Europe as the country 
of the Gauls and Franks—the ancest- 
ors of the French—what motive could 
have induced M. Sismondi to take 
this epoch for that of his novel? Were 
it not that.he is a philosophical histo- 
rian, the answer would be diffieult ; 
but there is no-doubt that +his inten- 
tion was to represent the clergyas alone 
possessing a great power. over : the 
— of men); as ao class -ea- 
pable of opposing political wews to 
the violence of the Eachesietn, and of 
struggling with ability against the 
power of the. conquerors, even so far 
as to make them subservient to:the 
independence of the countries they 
had. just vanquished.. This, design,. 
executed in a. poetical manner, so as 
to enchant. the imagination, would 
have been happy, and would doubtless 
have presented some: grand dramatic 
ements Sees has “ee nm — 
in a P way; 2 
he at events, placed in the yeat 
492, one may.affirm. that his work 
recalls to, mind much more ideas fami- 
liar to the writers of the 18th century, 
than the prevailing ideas in the times 
of Clovis, of Saint Remigius, and the 
first. successors,.of. Saint, Martin of 
Tours. Walter, Scott would. not have 
conceived his subjeet: in this. way ;, if 
he chose to paint scenes of burlesque 
ignorance, of stupid credulity, which 
may have-found amidst the reli- 
gious enthusiasm of that epoch, he 
pale raged abe eggs ag: bys te Pee 
gay with perfect antety of conscience, 
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after having been noble and serious in 
the recital of great events. Never 
would a poet have imagined to make 
his heroes so reasonable as to be una- 
ble to take — active part in the 
events ; and while incessantly agitated 
by interests foreign to them, to od 
nothing but the moderation of their 
character to all the agitations around 
them. Heroes of this kind belong 
much more to an age of sophisms, 
than to one where every thing was in 
action. Berthelemy made Anacharsis 
travel, in order to present a picture of 
the manners and customs of Greece ; 
Sismondi seems to have turned out 
Julia and Felix, merely that be might 
find an occasion to relate, in his way, 
what was ing between Chartres 
and Orleans, and Orleans and Chartres, 
while Clovis was meditating at Sois- 
sons how he might become King of 
France. 

But if the author is feeble in the 
romantic part of his work, as a histo- 
rian he has every advantage. The pic- 


ture he gives of the court of Clovis has 
a fine effect ; the various interests 
which crowded around that prince are 
well explained, and, what is better, 


are put in action with much art and 
tru The plunder of the town of 
Chartres by the barbarians ; the ter- 
ror of the grandees between the ene- 
my who is advancing and their revolt- 
slaves, who considered that enemy 
as their deliverer ; the depopulation 
of the country hurried on by the ab- 
sence of protecting laws, still more 
than by the sword of the conqueror ; 
the despair of the laborious classes 
wrought into rage; the effects that 
are the result of it: all these descri 
tions are interesting ; and, though the 
style of the author wants animation 
and harmony, yet, asit is always clear 
Aro force of thought, it is read with 
re wherever it goes along with 
the subject, whenever the author for- 
gets he is a philosopher and is merely 
a narrator 


If this work is successful; M. Sis- 
mondi will probably fulfil the engage- 
ment he has made with the public, to 
delineate the picture of the private 
manners of some other epochs of 
French history in some new novels. 


Purvis. 
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Academies of which it is composed: 
It being the turn for the Academy of 
Sciences to preside, M. Gay-Lussac 
took the chair, and opened the meet- 
ing by a discourse on the advan 

of the sciences. ‘Though the subject 
is by no means new, the learned Pre- 
sident was listened to with pleasure, 
and several passages, equally remark- 
able for justness of thought and ele- 
gance of expression, were much ap- 
plauded. 

M. Sylvestre de Sacy read a report 
on the competition for the prize found- 
ed by the late Comte de Volney. The 
object of this prize is “‘ to excite and 
eficourage every attempt to continue 
the method invented by Comte Vol- 
ney for transcribing the Asiatic lan- 
guages into European letters regularly 
organized.” 

The committee had invited the com- 
petitors to examine “‘ what are the 
means of realizing the plan of the tes- 
tator ; within what limits the appli- 
cation of it should be circumscribed ; 
what direction should be given to the 
work ; and finally, what are the pro- 
bable results to be expected from it.” 

Four Memoirs were addressed to the 
Academy of Sciences ; two of them, by 
two German authors, appeared equally 
worthy of the prize, which was divided 
between them; one is M. Schever, 
keeper of the royal library at Munich, 
and M. Schleiermacher, librarian at 
Darmstadt. 

M. Delombre succeeded M. de Sacy. 
It was his business to assign the prize 
founded by M. de Monthyon for the 
work most useful to morals ; and lively 
applause burst forth when he proclaim- 

the name of M. Guizot, author of 
L’Ecolier or Raoul et Victor, a novel 
in four volumes 12mo. The Academy 
was not less gallant towards another 
lady, Mad. Belloe, author of the Bi- 
bliotheque de Famille, who received 4 
medal of encouragement. 

After a discourse rather long, rather 
cold, rather dry, by M. Dupin, respect- 
ing the influence of commerce on the 
learning and civilization of modern 
nations, M. Quatremere de Quincy. 
of the Academy of Fine Arts, amused 
and instructed the audience by a dis- 
sertation full of ingenious reflections, 
lively anecdotes, and happy sayings: 
The dissertation turned on “ the re- 

mistakes of painters and poets, 
caused either by the ignorance of what 
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belongs in common to their respective 
arts, or by the confusion of their pe- 
culiar i es.” 

The meeting was terminated by a 
very fine Ode, recited by M. Raynou- 
ard, author of the tragedy of the 
Templiers, on the devotedness of Ma- 
lesherbes, one of the defenders of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. 

The subject of the prize founded by 
Volney, which will be adiudged in the 
meeting of the 24th of April next year, 
is “ the composition of an alphabet 
fitted for the transcription of Hebrew, 
and all the languages derived from the 
same source, including the literal 
Ethiopian, the Persian, Turkish, Ar- 
menian, Sanscrite, and Chinese. This 
alphabet must have for its basis the 
Roman alphabet, the signs of which 
will be multiplied by slight accessories, 
without their configuration being es- 
sentially altered ; each sound must be 
represented by a single sign, and each 
sign reciprocally must be exclusivel 
employed in expressing a single sound. 
The author will endeavour, as much 
as possible, to render the new alpha- 
bet proper for transcribing at the same 
time the orthography and the pro- 
nunciation of the above-mentioned 
Asiatic languages.” 

The prize is a gold medal of 1200 
francs (£50.) The Memoirs addressed 
to the Academy must be written in 
French, and will not be received after 
the 15th of next January. 

The following anecdote is an ad- 
ditional proof, if any were wanting, 
how cans the originality of our coun- 
trymen has amused the Parisians: —An 
Englishman, who had fallen into a 
very bad state of health, was ordered 
by a celebrated French physician to 
travel for five or six months, and to go 
from 15 to 20 leagues every day if his 
strength permitted it. At the end of 
six months, the patient calls on his 
physician, who finds him in the most 
flourishing state of health, and asks 
him where he comes from. ‘‘ From 
Versailles,” says the Englishman.— 
“‘ From Versailles!” replies the doctor. 
“‘ Why, I told you to travel at least a 
thousand ras, wage I have obeyed 
you punctually, and have travelled 
over every one of them,” rejoined the 
Englishman ; “ but as I like very much 
the restaurateurs at Paris, the French 
opera, and the Italian buffa, I made 


my Lee gear accordingly. Every 
morning I set out in a carriage and 
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went to Versailles, where, as soon as 
I arrived, I got into another and re- 
turned to Paris,—off again, and back as 
quick. Here is a written account of 
my travels, you will find that I have 
been going about for six months, that 
I have travelled above a thousand 
leagues, have faithfully followed your 
pentane, am in perfect health, and 
ve never missed one opera or buffa!” 
The Musée for the exhibition of the 
peewee of modern artists, after 
aving been adjourned from one epoch 
to another during a twelvemonth, was 
opened on Thursday last at ten o’clock 
in the morning. A considerable crowd 
of amateurs and connoisseurs rushed 
immediately into the vast saloons of 
the Louvre, to examine, judge, criti- 
cise, praise, and admire the master- 
pieces of the artists, and, above all, to 
enjoy the satisfaction of being the first 
to give their opinion of them. In this 
rout of spectators, in this hurlyburly 
of divers opinions, expressed some- 
times with confident ignorance, some- 
times with wonderful sagacity, always 
with ardour, it is impossible to give 
that decided attention to the grand 
compositions which adorn this exhi- 
bition that they deserve. All real 
pleasures, and especially those derived 
from the fine arts, require a little re- 
flection, and cannot be judged with 
precipitation. Almost all the infor- 
mation, therefore, that I can venture 
to give you at present concerning this 
exhibition, amounts merely to some 
fs 296, agar details concerning the 
ovns in which they are placed. The 
great difference of this exhibition and _ . 
that of former years in this respect is, 
that the great gallery of the Louvre 
has been preserved entire for the an- 
cient paintings; none of them have 
been displaced or taken down. Thus 
the public can enjoy at once the an- 
cient and the modern riches of this 
temple of the fine arts ; the present 
manner may be compared with the pre- 
ceding ones ; and one may judge at once 
what is the progress and amelioration 
of art in some respects, what is its in- 
feriority and decline in others. The 
greatest part of these modern paint- 
ings are placed in the galleries which 
look on the courts of the Louvre, and 
in that of the Grand Colonnade. It 
must be confessed, however, that this 
new arrangement is much more fa- 
vourable to the public than to the 
artists. The light is infinitely better 
16 
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in the great gallery than in those which 
are lighted froma the courts of the 
Louvre. This difference, which is of 
such great consequence to paintings, 
is very striking. 

fei ges of the colonnade is ter- 
minated by a magnificent stair-case, 
which leads to the Saloon of Sculpture. 
This of the exhibition is very in- 
teresting this year, not so much for 
the number of the productions, as for 
their importance. 

As I have already said, I cannot pre- 
sume to give an opinioa of things which 
I have only seen with a glance. But 
if I consult the public voice, which, 
however, I am far from considering as 
the vor dei, particularly with respect 
to the fine arts, the exhibition has not 
answered the public expectation, nor 
come up to the hope, which might be 
justly entertained from the number of 
celebrated painters now flourishing in 
France. ‘There are but few produc- 
tions of the great living masters. On 
the other hand, there is an abundance 
of paintings in the style which the 
French call tableaux de guerre; do- 


mestic scenes, promenades en caleche, 
popular caricatures, fairs, &c. and a 


dsome proportion of portraits of 
ladies and Soa, whom nobody 
knows, nor ever heard of. One par- 
ticular circumstance has octane bt 
this exhibition, which has formed a 
subject of conyersation all over Paris. 
Horace Vernet, one of the most popu- 
lar painters of the day, presented no 
less than 32 pictures for the exhibi- 
tion. The jury that was appointed 
to examine all the pieces that were pre- 
sented, rejected two of this artist’s, as 
calculated to excite revolutionary ideas 
that had better be forgotten. Piqued 
at this, Vernet withdrew every one of 
his pictures, and, it is said, means to 
exhibit them in his own house. 

A new tragedy has just been brought 
out at.the Second Theatre Francais, 
entitled Attila, a subject which the 
great Corneille, as the K'rench call him, 
pitched upon in his latter years, but in 
which he completely failed. If some 
strokes of a vigorous pencil in the 
painting of a great character, a bold- 
ness of expression occasionally happy, 
a sort of poetical exultation not always 
in unison with good taste, but seducing 
and attractive, and certainly preferable 
to the languid i - droning 
exactness of lines, without colour or 
energy ; if, in short, a great number of 
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[May, 
fine verses and brilliant epic 
were sufficient to form a aod faeey, 
the triumph of Mr Bis, the author of 
Attila, would be complete, and the 
French theatre would be enriched with 
another masterpiece. But if a tragic 
composition, to rise above mediocrity, 
must have a probable action, the pro- 
gress of which, skilfully combined, 
presents an interest always increasing ; 
a principal character, well supported, 
who, in his transports, and even in his 
crimes, never excites contempt, nor 
even that horrible pity inspired by 
madness; a character, the effect of 
which is rendered more prominent by 
unaffected contrasts, then, indeed, we 
must declare that Mr Bis has remain- 
ed far from the point where the palm 
awaits the victor. His production is 
very imperfect, but he has shewn a 
talent which gives well-founded hopes 
for the future; and the more so, as it 
has quite an original colour, and seems 
perfectly free from the servitude of 
imitation. 

I must confine myself to a very ra- 
pid analysis of this new Aitila. 

This formidable chief of the Huns 
has matched from victory to victory, 
from the front of the Great Wall of 
China, to the banks of the Marne, 
near Paris ; fright, devastation, and 
death, have everywhere marked his 
gy ; empires have fallen before 

im, towns have disappeared, whole 
nations haye been effaced from the 
surface of the earth, and the contempt- 
ible princes who totter on the thrones 
of Rome and Byzantium, have only 
preserved the appearance of sovereign- 
ty at the expense of their treasures 
and their honour. The heirs of Au- 
gustus are the tributaries of a Scy- 
thian. 

Attila has made an invasion into 
Gaul, and has sworn to destroy Lute- 
tia and the infant empire of the Franks. 
It is in his camp, in his very tent, that 
the action of the piece is placed. Every 
thing seems to favour the rojects of 
the Scourge of God. Marcomir disputes 
the throne of Lutetia with his brother 
Mesordus, and, ambition stifling in 
his breast all the sentiments of nature 
and patriotism, lie goes over to Attila, 
as his ally and protector, or rather his 
master. 

Queen Edvege, and Genevieve, who 
is considered by the inhabitants of the 
banks of the Seine as an oracle inspi- 
red by heaven, have fallen by chance 
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* {rite the hatid# of ‘Attila. “The author 
_ inakes’ Him ‘tieth 


perstitious and 


Genevieve. He makes love indeed a 
little a la Cosaque ; but notwithstand- 
ing all his rodomontades, he is cor- 
stantly troubled internal y the p - 
dictions of Genevieve, w ore- 
told his flight and his death. A troop 
of traitors deliver up Marcomir to At- 
tila, who, in return, orders them all to 
be put to death. The Roman ambas- 
sador forms a plan to assassinate him ; 
the conspi is’ discovered, and At- 
tila merely dismisses the criminal from 
his camp, telling him he shall punish 
him when he has conquered Byzan- 
tiam. In short, the four first acts are 


_almostentirély filled with boasting bra- - 


vados, high-flown declamations, and 
contradictory movements of ferocit 
and clemency, the whole embellished 
with forced tirddes on the valour and 
glory of the Franks, and on liberty ; 
“for the finest theories, and most pomp- 
ous amplifications on that topic, are 


adroitly placed in the mouths of At- ~ 


tila and Marcomir. ‘These passages, 
you may be sure, throw certain spec- 
tators into extasies and convulsions of 
delight. , 

At last, however, we come toa beau- 
tiful scene, the only one in the piece 
téally ony and true, o. 

Attila, in supporti e préten- 
sions of Marcomtr, prs igns to de- 
stroy the Franks by their own hands. 
‘The two brothers are brought 
in a scene well cénducted, in which 
the ambitious and furious Marcomir 
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rejects the frank explanations, the af- 
fectlonate offers, 2n Bie Danignage of 
Mesorcus, who, irritated at lengt bby 
the outrageous expressions of hatred, 
meriace, and contempt, draws his 
sword—a fratricide is about to stain 
the race, of Pharamond—Genevieve 
appears, and in a moble address to 
them, frequently sublime, but rather 
too long, she invokes the t shade 
of the founder ‘of the French mo- 
niarchy, to reproach his children for 
turning against themselves the wea- 
pors their country demands. Soften- 
ed, subdued by inspired accents, 
the brothers embrace, and .swear to 
fight, conquer, or die for the common 
cause. 
In the mean time the fates are.ac- 
complished ; Attila is informed that 
before the enemy, 
he does all in his power to rouse them 
to cou and vi nce, but declares 
he will burn himself and.all his trea- 
sures on a funeral pile, if fortune. be- 
trays him. Genevieve, terminates the 
— by the recital of the. victoryof 
esorcus, who appears, him to 
confirm the intelligence. 

One thing was. wanting to the sut- 
cess of this new y-. An author 
may write a y; but he. cannot 

e ay actress, and not one of the 
female performers at the Odeon could 
come up to. our idea of Genevieve. 


Mademoiselle , though a t 
actress, had pane nothing of the 
innocence, the simplicity, the angelic 
physiognomy of the virgin shephcedess 
of Nantere, the patroness of Paris. 
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* “Mr Caristorngr Norris, 


yt 
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yp, as 24 ‘ qt tgs 
Festa Hse sa existence in 


ura, 


ii 
a 


f while to dis 


moment, may hurry along, 

Sehieie bile Clabes olla cuatey 
tions, or to contrast one sort of mental 
excitement with another. 

We speed from’ “ page” to “ page ;"” 
The mind is full, no pain is in our sport, 
' Bat alk tastes. and veins of feéli 
are not equal): 3 and ‘it is’ 

5 and give | ok 
sort. of definition of the diffrent stages 
of taste; although it.may not always 
benny Go give an inane of «literary 
4 
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work, belonging entirely to this or that 
class, and confined entirely to one sort 
of interest. 
. Ser apap are ea: 40 the eran 
possible state in w it could exist, 
it would reject, (from its of in- 
teresting the mind,)_ first, allabstzast 
truth ; all imaginati 
cerns which are co before 
eyes of mankind, and daily forced. upon 
thok attention and then it would re- 
nounce all sense of the difference be- 
tween gre pd deformity, and would 
content i with Aa only 
what is pleasant or painful to the in+ 
divid: Having made all these re+ 
nunciations, it would still have re- 
maining the commen pease of bu- 
man nature, and the hopes and fears 
which necessarily accompany personal 
existence. »inali work, 
the reader may be made intensely to 
feel, by a sympathy with fictitious situ- 
ations ; but without almost any inter- 
nal discrimination of feeling as to. bet- 
i worse. I could even suppose 
a sear lar gr of feeling or interest to 
by @ painting, not as a 
work of art, but as a means of exciting 
sympathy ; for example, a representa- 
tion of a shipwreck, where men were 
various expedients to save their 
lives. The characteristic of this 
of Taste, is, that its interest is only in 
the personal sensation of the moment, 
and in that which brings aap or 
pain to the 8 ed no relg- 
tion to ing ge or to perma- 
nent aid shatraet truth. This is the 
case with all the common and unen- 
lightened passions. ‘There can scarce- 
ly be any literary work which will net, 
in some parts, rise above these ; but it 
Se gnenlnals sacresnione ba shia ores 
is iarly a riate to thi est 
tage of feling novel of Caleb 
Willi ay for nage has a rest 
Most part, but scarcely rises beyond 


the personal sensations of the moment, _ 


and that arkness as to taste which is 


volve selve: re- 
eee of common humanity. The 
attention of the reader is fastened down 
to the concerns of individuals. Nature 
‘has sometimes boen deified, and called 
. 20 


stage 
tural ;” but they go nat expand or re- 
feo thio the beds 
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CMay, 
‘ holy,” im the common: native affec- 
tions of mankind. But the, private 
passions of individuals have never ob- 
‘tained this honour, in poetry ; for it 
a obvious that they are limit. 
ed, have a certain tendency for 
one, and against another. However, 


na or in they obtain a certain kind of 
conception except of things ees pe tse ; 


ion, when e inte 
at i as that of imeonquerable 
pride endurance, in. Milton's de- 
yils.. The passionate love of. glory 
among mankind also obtains a sort of 
exaltation and lustre in poetry... It is 
clear, however, that the love of glory 
does not belong to the internal recog- 
nition of.common nature. It only 
catches the feelings of mankind as in- 
dividuals, and makes them proudly 
sympathize with achievements done, 
as it were by, proxy, for behoof of 
their self-conceit, Therefore we ne~ 
ver hear such things called, “ holy 
nature.” The performer is identified 
as closely as possible with the ‘self- 
love of each individual spectator, and 
is called “un grand homme,” or ‘2 
being of uncommon powers.” . The 
spectator glories in his feelings; but a 
satirist might say, there is a meanness 
in any individual wishing to sympa- 
thize with,.(and borrow vainly upon) 
what he could not do himself. How- 
ever, there is yet something lower 
than vain-glorious sympathy with the 
powers of distinguished individuals. 
This is when the multitude are seized 
with an inclination to have the enjoy- 
ments of self-love equalized as much 
as possible, and diffused among man- 
kind ; and when for this purpose they 
become desirous of falsifying or level- 
ing distinctions, or melting. them 
down into a sort of dirty twilight, in 
the uncertainty of which all men may 
equally enjoy the pleasures of self-es- 
teem utreproved. In Oliver Cromwell's 
time, when the mob entered into their 
round-headed combination to raise the 
rice of lowness, the new conveniences 
iscovered were ealled those of ‘f each 
man worshipping in his own way;” 
and the nature of this sort of worshi 
‘was not much suspected or ipdevanad 
even by those who were most intense- 
ly engaged in it.. ‘he curious private 
gropings and obscure glimmerings 
ing on in each mind apart from 
west, were also advantageous. It was 
thus that no man needed to, remain 


long subject to any painful belief as 
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to his own qualities, tried according 
to any intelligible standard. 

To the same level maybe referred 
some of the latest tastes, which have 
appeared in modern times, as to what 
is the most desirable state and compo- 
sition of society. These tastes have 
inclined a great proportion of mankind 
to wish to contemplate societies of such 
a composition, as the uniform grey or 
drab ~ er 4 the coats of - 
who, though they are sort of péo- 
ple, [think, have heron, eres to hired: 
servants, than to prodigal sons. Thtis 
is by way of conciliating a levelling 
taste with order. Externally this in- 
clination assumes the hypocritical form 
of respect, for all that ts most imme- 
diately useful in hamannatare. In 
reality, it is a wish to raise the price 
of the homely ani vulgar stuff of hua- 
man nature, and “it in a condi- 
tien of. undisturbed: self-conceit, inca~ 

i im tasfe.. Bat 


pable ef improvement 

supposing that, in ene generation, by 
the predominance of vulgar envy, the 
drab-colour were established in society, 
it would not be easy to’ 
next 
with 


uade the 
eration tod remain contented 
as the most beautiful of alt 


Such are the tastes and inclinations 
which belong to the lowest stage of 
feeling. But here it is proper to ob- 
pace aw in all — ne 

to whatever stage. of taste t may 
belong, ) a sympathy with the personal 
feelings and fortunes of some parti- 
eular ns must be eee for the 
purpose of engaging reader's at- 
tention, and carrying him on, and this 
must be the stock, whatever other 
things may be grafted wpon-it. There- 
fore, although a strong personal in- 
terest, ee by 4 fay his ae 
tive, is not a feeling i e, 
yet it does, on that sccdan cee the 
work referable to this or‘that stage of 
taste. ‘ 

Having said thus much, Mr North 
on the first stage of feeling, I shall 
now inquire-what is the next. To the 
— age, I think, may be referred 
a 
nity, extending through different in- 
dividuals, ond diven in the natural 
affections of mankind. Althougl: not 
lofty, this is at least deeply moving, 
and resolves the sebf-mterested 
sions of individuals inte seanetling 
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ers, | 


struck in 


itions ‘of a common huma- - 
_for this sense of universal kindred 
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universal and unlimited, in a sort of 
enthusiasm, or in the 

internal ition of kindred being. 
This is what some of the German wri- 
ters have called“ holy nature ;” and 
dramatists, ameng them, exploring the 
same vein, ha¥e that th oye 

capable of ucing a great 0 
sensation, Rae the theatres of Eu- 
rope. Kotzebue was one of the lowest. 
He makes his tenderness of as damp 
and @ sort as possible, and con~ 
fines himself to the most common and 
——- elements, which may be 
found in any mind whatever. In the 
dramas of she inferior German writers, 
there is often a transference of the 
seene info remote countries ; and the 
persons on the stage, whether Asia- 
tics, Europeans, or Hottentots, brought 
together, are made to join in sobbings 
of tenderness, undisturbed by any 
unseasonable discriminations of taste, 
that would lessen the breadth of the 
sensation. Schiller, in his Hobbers, is 
wot in a much higher vein, but deals 
in the passions of individuals, and sel= 
domer resolves into the wet universal 
nature of German sentiment, which, F 
think, must be good, in so far as it 
eonduces' te the ition of general 
humanity. Bat the fellow-feeling of a 
common nature, or of im widely 
shared, cannot justly be held up as the 
ultimate aim of ical sentiment ; 
since, if it were acknowledged as such, 
it would swallow up all distinctions 
of better or worse, or beauty and de- 
formity. ‘Fhe aim of treged or no- 
vel-writing, is net like the * he of 
the oedema a on the medal 
to’ the abolition of 

slavery, mm, “.-Am I not a man 
and a brother?” . If one: of: the cha-~ 
racters in Kotzebue’s plays were making 
the same appeal, the reply might be, 
‘** You are.# man and a brother by 
common origin, but you are not a per- 
son. with whom amram Sink ibany 
honour te sympathize from taste, how- 
ever mueh;.we may desire your wel- 
fare.” Among the i Cow- 
r, from humanity and humility, and 
From wishing to exetcise the office of 
a Methodist in verse, sought 
, and 


abr pone of common 
following pas- 


sage on tle subject ;— 


in the 
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 “T were well, says one, , erudite, profound, 
Perribly arched, wnd'aquiline his noes, 
And overbuilt with most im brows. 


? 


*T were well, could you permit’ the' world to live 
As the world pleases. What's the world to you ? 
Much. -1 was born of woman, and drew milk 

As sweet as charity from human breasts, 

I think, articulate, I laugh and weep, 

And exercise all functions of a man. 

How then should I and any man that lives 

Be strangers to each other? Pierce my vein, 
‘Take of the crimson stream meandering there, 
And catechise it.well ; apply thy glass, 


pnet en gee 


What edge of 
Keen enoi 


if it‘ be not: blood 
ith thine own ; atid, if it be, 
canst thou su 

, wise-and skilful as thou art, 


To cut the link of brotherhood, by which 
One common maker bound me to the kind ? 


. But it is here evident that Cowper 
dium throogh which he night pleed 
ium i t 

for a hearing of his Expostulations. It 
must, pine same time, be acknow- 
ledged, that the internal reeognition of 

nature is itself a ee 
deserving of being called poetical. It is 
always found, and confessed to be such, 
in the enthusiasm of strong emotions 
widely shared. The German drama- 
tists sought for nature in the situa~ 


on the stage. The later poets of Eng» 
land have t for it more’ in gene- 
ral impulses diffused through a mul- 
titude.. This cannot be more striking- 
ly exemplified than by Lord’ Byron’s 
verses On ‘the English ‘troops being 
called away from’ the ball at Brussels, 


- previous to the battle of ‘Waterloo. 


The verses are well known, but it is 
worth while to quote part of them 
here, to shew what I mean by strong 
natural emotions widely shared. 


tions of a few individuals brought up- 


« And then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 


And cheeks all pale, which but an hour 
Blush’d at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And.there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs, 
Which ne’er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more d meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon nights so sweet such awful morns could rise ! 


“* And there was mounting in hot haste; the steed, 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car 
Went ing forward with impetuous speed, 

swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder, on peal afar, 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
.. While throng’d the citizens, with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips—‘ The foe! they come! they come!’ 


** And wild and high the .“‘ ‘Cameron’s Gathering” rose— 
_ The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 
‘ Have heard ; and heard too have her Saxon foes, 
How in the noon-of night that pibrogh thrills, 
Saree ane shrill! but with the breath which fills 
ir mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring, which ipstils 
The stirring memory of a thousaud years, 
And Evan's, Donald’s fame rings in each clansman’s cars ! 
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“« And Ardennes waves above them ‘her green leaves, — 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops,.as they pass, =. 
Grieving, if aught inanimate’ c’er grieves; 
1 i _ be Alas! ; 


Tn its next verdure, when 
Of livi 


ing valour, rolling on the 


And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low.” 


ary nature, which exists in) multi- 
tades. Passing beyond the interests 
of ere these yom extend 
into the’ know something ab- 
solute and omeied, which is'called 


“ Nature,” but which is not high or. 


low in relation to sentiment, but onl 


general. And li 


cE 


mind, may be referred to the Se- 
‘of taste...The works of 
pV repsaapac og are re- 


z 


bi 
8 
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F 


ture 
ings, 
the 
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though it were no more common 


nature, melting into watery and tear- 


ful sentiment, or in those works which 
are meant to produce terror, the gor- 


of vague and floating darkness, 
obscu- 


ae themselves in 
rity. The 

feeling are often accompanied with a 
in which particular bei 

and rr rt an Sudatntee Catverenl- 


ity, like the Maya of the Indians. 
Sir William Jones gives’a translation 


of one of their poems, in'which the’ 


Gymnosophist ex the ‘desire to 
be w from the uncertainties of a 
transitory’ existence, and to fix his 
thoughts on the ment and real. 
The poem is entitled the “‘ Mallet of 
Delusion,” and has among others the 
following stanzas :—_ 

* As a drop of water moves tremul- 
ous on the lotos-leaf, thus is human 
life bly sli 3 the com- 
ny that is ship i i 
moment ; t is our in. 
the ocean of the world. are 
- “Day and night, evening and morn-- 
ing, winter spring, depart and re- 


. - man, in war.or in 
use of such means for affecting: 


virtuous is here but for a 


turn; time sports, life passes on, yet 


' the wind of continues un- 
ind of expectation 
cognizing that community of element-’ 


- To dwell under the mansion of 
the high Gods, at the foot of a tree ; 
to have the ground for a’couch, and a 
hide for vesture 3 ve eR ex= 
trinsic enjoyments—w not 
such devotion fill.with delight ? 

- Place not thy affections too strong~ 
ly on foe or friend—on a son or a kins 

peace. Be thou 
even- minded towards all, if thou de~: 
sirest speedily to attain tothe nature 
of Vishnu. " 


- ££ Bi 


original. mountains.and se. 


- ven seas, Brahme, Indra, the Sun, and 
oars thou, not I, not this or 


‘¢ In thee, in me,.in every other be« . 
ing, is Vishnu; foolishly art thou of~ 
fended with me, not bearing my ap< 
proach ; see every soul in thy own 
soul ; in all places lay aside a notion 
of diversity.” » 


- Such is the pathetic.address of the 
Srenecgnante keen. 
attention on the eight original moun~ 
tains and seven ie a na~ 
tural sense of transitoriness un= 
certainty, is capable of being turned 
either to sadness or levity. « In’ mo~ 
dern times, it has sometimes taken. 
the form of an inclination for scep- 
ticism i} oe Shear res of 
opinion ; Ww. sm 1s < 
fect and absolute, it is replay 
tion of.all particular thoughts into the 
indefinite. But also, the same deep 
feeling of ‘uncertainty has sometimes 
been shewn in the vague horrors of a 
German romance, where the principal 
events take place in a. twi- 
light, or while are 
driven. by the wind . ‘the re- 


cesses of some ome ace t. In 
such productions, doubt, and 
indefinite sadness, are always the chief 
elements, and they belong to the se- 


jerryter ci puesecd t0-spéakiof the 
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Third Stage of feeling: ‘To itmay be sion, and also beyond that of natural 
referred the mixture of human affections. ‘Therefore, P have no he. 
sions and affections with the senti sitation: im saying, that imagination 

; “ae ees arn eae ae in all 

6 taste } mgs Most pro- 
pastgi tee puias of féeehing, to the Third 
Stage, whieh is the mixture of human 
affections with. the sentiment of the 
beautiful. In ali cases, imagination 
is an active recognition of the varieties 

im: Of possible forim. Im its finest exer- 
» Gses, a profdund sentiment of the 

. beautiful makes these appear tinged 
be- with qualified hues, having almost the 
languor of passive affection. Activity, 
however, is most appropriate to ima- 
gination. These expressions may ap- 

pear vague and mystical, but it can 

. s¢aréely. be otherwise in treating of 

i- such a subject, 

(| » Bhat which characterizes the Third 
Stage ef taste, therefore, is not the ab- 
sence of human affections, but the in- 
ternal discrimination of the qualities 

, Of feeling in relation:to the abstract 
beantiful. Simee satire discriminates 
as.to quality, it must belong to this 

It sometimes appears to make 
oné half of a aga ra Re gere 
sympathige with what is while 
he other belt ta wralle 00 exndcun, 

’ and to-feel opposition of taste, and so 
to discriminate. But sétire, without 

i~ the exercise df taste, is mere buffoon- 
ery, or abuse, 

. . The Fourth and last Stage of feeling 

is to be found in the fine arts, and in 

’ the contemplation of abstract relations, 

. such 4s they are in theniselves, with- 
out reference to human affections.: 
This kind of feeling applies to form, 
style, possible order, relative colour, 
harmeny, extension, and the like. 
These things carinot be so well ex- 
pressed by literature, which gives only 
words to suggest conceptions to the 
reader, who may conceive imperfeetly ; 
but the fine arts exemplify abstract 
relations, and make them cognizable 
to the senses. The two first or infe- 

; Yior stages of taste have no relation 
to abstract form, but the third is not 
below the level of the fine arts, for it 
is the mixture of human affections 
with te vetreens of the “em 
In music, it is well expressed ie 
inixture of the discords, and imperfect 
concords, ap operon affections, how 
harmony. inting, it may 

showtt in the exittesicat: df the eem- 
: , and in the variots mixtures 
of light with darkness. The Third and 
Fourth Stages of Taste are closely al- 
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often require to consider 
difference between them, 
human passions 

Ving, 
ferent stages of taste, and established 
the , of each, rei, yi 
ich must appear clear undeni- 
to every person of reflecte 


i eee Sombie appeal to you, 
North, whether I have Dot stated 


inanage when there are so many differs 
ent excitements to bewilder the sees 


Sol 


and eseertain their grade'in relation to 


taste. I do not cen to detract from 


and ary em et 
gone through the dif- . 





oF ee es 


“THE DEVIL AMONG THE ARTISTS; oR, DAVID DREADNOUGHT AGAENST | 
ROUND+ROBIN.* 


WHEN an earthquake occurs in Ca- 
labria, Sicily, Portugal, or any part of 
the habitable globe, excelling in con- 
vulsions and eruptions of nature, it 
leaves behind it such decided and un- 
equivocal proofs of its reality, as to si- 
lence the cavils of the most sceptical. 
pci temples, palaces, and houses, 

squares, and cities, go down 
s card-play-thing, and per- 

haps some twenty or forty thousan 
haman creatures are burned or buried. 
But when an earthquake occurs in 
Scotland, say at Inverness or Comrie, 
it is so faint and woe- ne, that 
its existence seems extremely proble- 
matical. Hence there arise two par- 
ties, —the earth-quikers and the anti- 
earth-quakers. “I'he one pull a long 
face, in hollow murmurs, take 
you solemnly by the fourth button of 
Hog Be waistcoat, cast their eyes up to 
and stun iat soul with 
the dread hartative. Shock after 

to of th 


maintain, to the number 

mayhap e devil's’ dozen, struck 
old mother earth till she trembled as 

with cholic; the heavens were as black, 
asseverate, as the crown of their 
hat; the heat was like an oven, and 
the the whole concern ‘most frightful in- 
and dismal alike to men, women, 

dhiidven, and cattle. 

In corroboration of such terrific do- 
of nature, and to shew that the 
earth must have quoke from its 
foundation, up comes the cook from the 
kitchen, solemnly swearing by her sole 
and flounder, that the nonsy i shook, 
iy hits Ps clattered butler 
he bead to tits his Bible-oath, that 
bottles breaking in the binns ; 


d hat 


ied oA Fhe ot tc apres 
her rosy 


m 3 pam aa a Aad of some 
ty convulsion of nature, ° 

had been heard to bark, cattle to low, 

and children to squall. The yery 

had tuck-tuck-tuck-a- tuck-tack 

in the poultry-yard, in a manner which 

no hen would have adopted, except du- 

ring an earthquake; and thedairy-maid 
g accidentally “ul al Roger, 

theploughman 


dar had felt he very bh she 
kin, wes gy ite that the eggs trun 
indeed, 


quakérs, on the other hand, are willi 

to pledge: a, fortune, life chien 

there has whatever of 

the kind. If the bottles ve 10 ak 

on the table, it was, according to 

after dinner ; and the effect was pro 

duced by no uake, but by a rap 

of oe ruckles, some jocu- 
litical, or amatory « niger ehh Ifa 

po eman fell off his chair th De tba 

no earthquake, ‘but Ja 

charge of the jorum ; a the Pode 

carpet hea amin d whirl oa 


seems no mys Met Monk as 


emotions, forthe kn 

are, that dan’ js as fast 3 py a 

es yaad table is ang 
on a most trust-w 

rivet “ Damn the are ae 

one or other of us ene see, hear 


feel ! re were testy won't be ye “3 
Bass, an yeallt wr 


only we were 
to bienil $m papal 
pity people who ark so sensitive and 
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The, Rewil.amoug the Artists; Sc “May, 
rve pin Sth _ Om ope ecwiononly do we semen. 
thing ok hes ane ; [may oat Pg city, and that we on houan 
1 Sa allootion of, the Chaldee.../Rhen was 
an, earthquake indeed. Kord 
7 « DEEPre 4¥8 what a Stramesh |; Wechad 
“that. morning te-Leith to 
seater eet! 
we Inet many, 
Bled abi spre yn 
Se oS 
iif in « oF, for a 
fe + Phe sight)was mestiaf- 
ain. ARE on tender. hearts-rold wo. 
b.various ;. posi: ‘Sexes were sean shobbling 
pou ange by, the, side..of mere ehildeen— 
they aan Rn. — o- ao. 


ee hare Aleta der 
one common ca lamity pasa i ‘eldest 

ian ate 9by, renda deren = fe sen Server, 
# ut PE) Yeats gave way: i In 
: ois ie dre MO te aeeity ut bie 


er butlers, poets, 
Ei a bg bf ti ghike-ithe 

War fronithis 

pe ap aie _ pt kest,-ages: of 


me ite rthquaker in::its 
1% ms YS, MEVEE fe om 
Bice: Idee. mee @ven. new, 

Pil great. quake, therere- 


Pelee vestiges. cwide 


Misitation. 


ae 
at pr, 
nls, dilarama,...We spurebescil. a 
2¢ Report, to, Judge for -our- 
an dual aed Brahe altatn on on 
Meg, erg, to 
ae Ss ese 
“> 30 Ty. a ate e 
ave wa less than 


be ting e i=. 
hensify,_tveeniance. We have listened. to the 
Rsroar; 3 and if i it has frightened. any 


iy so 





ay, 


Pm. 
ion 
ub. 
was 
ord 
lad 
| to 


yay 


of. 


sane) 


The Devil aniong the Artists, §e. 
person whatever—man, women, or 


eehild, their-tiver* must "be ‘white as several 


ystogn 
jock. 
en to whom we allude are 
ts or Epinsvreu ; and the 
g is a precis-of their proceed- 


. ngs, dictated by their Fear and their 


Folly. 

.. A few days after the publication of 

this Report, a few of these Artists, 

De tere names ern ee 
‘in agazine, wi 

faces, and ragged hair, ee eyes - 

deavouring in vaiti to jump out of 
, were seen hi 


gether, or at sundry times and in divets 
manners, incapable of reading it, or af 
hearing it reid? Devoutly do we 


trust, erp geomet a state of - 


per ; for more 
would it be, to 
fora year, S 


-grown 

as they who carried abont this affair for 
signatures, able to walk, we 
without any more than mutual assist- 
mee and not altogether unable ao are 
ticulate,—we at, could an ing 
nee pisiable’ thau to rs these 

heads blundering about, up one 
stair and down another, in search. of 


signatures of rar hearnee Se 
ibi 


be le ts in every line of 
Report the/utmost candour, good~ 
chearfulness, anid 


nature, f ‘philan- 
y thropy? © doughty deputation, of 


ema 


dunces !' Missiongries to convert 


+ te 





re 
Wie sbeiety 
a9 GOT: Th. FB 


‘Vor. XI. 


‘ 


>.4? on . : r 
PE SEE Pepe eam 
% J hoy % axt arrroe ; py asics ff Bi 


ordinary 


4F 


Se, 





‘Or beet’ pel for ing ‘ait! hermits 


‘em eotpality Of 

spore If not,’ the Lord have 
‘you have shewn 
and “deaf 


, clodutietieades, entidh deine 
‘undbennthat uolienserntaiesadiads 
a gufaw. But it is tio ta jeabbtee 
mit fs a most serious ¢ indeed, 
fae at a Ste rhea end. 
Weshould not be atall 


bulwark of the age, the m of 
British liberty, has ood weaalieds ane 
tenn the Freedom ‘of the Press ! rats 
hewty hear.) Will! these 
‘date ‘to gag the asatha, 
Kethe*lips, and ‘manacle « the 


of eur’ Seottish Artists? ‘And © 


if they ‘make. such an , will 
the Nation, tH#v Prortx, stand b 
idle Ps What» will | the: “Pouutse! say 
Outcown dear Pusiic; whose virgin 
love'we won in a single hour's téte~a- 
oll ry although all Venue to 

sb cetieceateat ees 

lame ‘Tisiphone , we ¥ 
how or Poni on 


pendaumabritnctand Mrtists; St. 


yew tenanted a tamnel ? 
! the listeners 


Fe: 


‘ write'a bad paragraph in a 


May, 
wind&a dotse on the/smeller—a dint 
mer ta th lights,’ anda ‘farrap'on 
‘the Men of Maniféstoes! 
Whi, ‘several of them: hadexpressed. 
their ‘in away thet preventeil 
them ‘taking ‘this oath; without 
notérious pérjury. Arid othets of thet, 

who’ were too stupict anil incapable fo 


t chad friends and relations, ‘by blook 4 
marriage, who’ praised: thenr,and ie 
_belled their competitors to theit hearts 
content: Stammeting, stuttering, stag. 
gerig, g, and every ugliest form 

peaked teh nd perplexed Garey: 


nails were now the order of the da 
andthe very men ‘who winced u 
the soft and'tilken lash of honest De. 
wid; as if i#t‘had ‘been @ cat-of-nine. 
tails in the fists of some Highland 


‘drummer-boy , stood how 'sélf-con Vict- 


ed of having’ committed the very sate 
offénce of ‘which they, as we think, 
most: unjustly a ‘Messra Dreadé 
nought*ahd Playfair. * 
ow} ‘we!beg leave ‘to recuttinnetid 
to Mr Witkie; ‘or Allan, 4 suibject fot 
a picture, “ The- Artists whé ‘signed 
the Manifesto refusing the Test“ Act.” 
It is nach better than ‘The Broken 
Fiddle,”or“< The Abdication of Queen 
Mary,” or!’ The’ Death’ ‘of ‘Cardinal 
Wolsey,” or "The Girl tying up her 
Brother's little Finger,” or almost any 
histdtical subject ‘that now ‘vécurs'to 


“out recollection: | Fadeed there may’ be 


the first’ thay ' bé 
If it ‘the 


po ! 
‘f Signing the: Manifesto.” 


} fedturées of the subscribers: must ex. 


; 5 | indignation—-sntiling' scorn 
eee 


‘Fy; as if’ thé Subbeniber “woke 
 frorrt him’ a’ fotten 
dec, brighten rcphane one ah 


thiag con lis 
n“nose-ap turning contames 


heh 


of liberty; aiid a holyzeal for 
ee Senne 
world. f° PM ead 


i. WWeosbinll “défet otr: directions how 
Mot nek timber: ‘econid “great, eae 7 


a rem 


blow: 6 


" ‘Here 
A the: Htheye=d “hit on rd 


i : 


‘Now; aust | i not be: aquiebardelighs. 
£e5 acing 
are 2) 

iri 


at 


nding yout signet t 
> he cpectrent th of whie ie 
Slee: ‘just as guilty as ite of 





ig]. 
instantly to carn 


aeee 
ep cad 


Not eb 3 
te ous en 
ment—and to the in«* 


establish 
terests of the Fine Arts,imperiously de~ 
mands:that the Deputation be forthe 


with dismissed, neck and crop, into an- i 


other spot of the terraqueous globe. ° 
Have any Whigs signed this Mani». 
festo ?. We.warrant they have. It 
breathes the small, puny, » peevish,, 
ty, fuming, fumbling spirit of the 
owest and miost. mpbeneabie: whig-.,. 
Some of these gentry have had 
thet vanity tweaked by.the nose with, 
a most delicate and, ed fin~: 
ger.and thuinb, and the dull devil: 
within, them ,has been roused. Why:/a 
do,they. not bring un actien,—an 
peal at. onee to-reason and taste, in t 
august form of. the Law ?. We should: 
not-be at all surprised if they affirm 
that the criticisms of our honest frie 
Dayid -are ;attacks upon, private cha- 
racter. Is: it-not,.according to their 


Views, 2. 


the.dexterity of hand of an able me- 
chanie!’”. Might not-Mr. ia Gibson’ 
the slanderer who 


nd; some. time, forthat-mi 


gross, personal. libel to. say,,, 
that: Mr Nasmyth’s.pictures * etoken.. with),a 


TAé. Devil among the Artists; Se. 
pail awn ei ceeeiiee praise-.. would, 


sed aig 


be 
mart 2 nity, to beat 


Might 


t nk tee 
emt eae wedmeceanemamiag: 


spew «Aya city. will, fora, few) 
‘pound, potsk ousiibels-on ans 


getting them: ametced,. im the 

teeth of thein-own Tanmdl aeceier 
and in, a of the andl 
of their own 5 

some, of; our.readers say; think that:) 


we) are waxing wroth... Not. at ell 
we. are. sitting in. Ambrose’s, with a/ 


magnum of claret. before.us, end with . 


the most. amicable, mild, and -placid: 
‘whele erew that, ever’ 


contempt of the 
pre fgg hg Were anys. 


one ofthe try to whom we so deli~: 

aly and, te come inte reom,’ 
a, his. Manifesto. in. his hand, we 
should not turn. him,out, at least:for* 


mney yee . 


personal,. We 


take a seat near the door, and, eae: F 
;waiter give him a can of small, : 


of .oat-meal,.a 
potatoe. . When his... 
-- > 
such genes 


phy implore y a fem re 


ist, youn dict, waishomld.tell the Welteny. : 
to, who is.a mami eaeroeshaeen di 


vlc cata oe bein inne : 
woald. then raeoeaenley pray > be ary i 
eta Sew ween ee he i 


. neler 
who has dared pony ipkh 


fire.” And if Mr, thee 
oat 












Pinch ge 7 ge. 


ottish einer oF land 


‘ave tid iritenidaiad 
g into'any — ‘the 
br a fierits of the: 

‘We have been ra wn 
jec rcs cacttcanmn conten ee 


panei or 
Meatiwhtle; we recommend the ne 
* to blic re a very clevér 
Tia ergcdectaa report indeed deal. 
* uit “praise: and eae with the 
a le“impartiality, ful « of 
‘Of biimient Kindriess;-and eal. 
; ‘to please; arfruse, ‘and even in- 
Wy ttyl eve évery‘one, but afew’ irritable 
ned Ninies, ‘many ‘of 
whort inte beén praised init far be. 
‘thei? deserts,’ and: will wince ‘in 
 goodl" earnest when ovir thong ‘is laid 
across their’ ‘shoulders. -As to the tis- 
Gable ah arpeneted' othe: Mas 
as to: 
hoe have no doubt that: 
time heartily ashamed of 
xe bra know otir Ce wetioness 
eater and ailmiration of their 
fh rcst and if we bave been a little! 
ere em ‘thiém it present; 
ioral ‘aceount with: oo 
ight qa’ feat Nui ber. 
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sare ay ~ e .3 
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q ing through the church, in their 
ree that apartment, the Abbot ssk- 
many questions, as to.when it was 

» puilt; and who was the architest, and, 

— waiting for theanswer, went 





os “tien eee —_ 





SS = 


[a 


G - of insanity 


Seat jsigua at iv 
progxd froma, want, of mature 
reflections and. irom net. having read 
teres thetic works. 


ath 


; . ‘ sement ui 
abate any 


epllis. 





ip $0, am-expression, 4 
of‘ Sesay.you of 
have been. -by persons,most aa 
spat aay, that, the.eupola Be po 
times, more. bei ; 
aiaea eis 


: shoulder: : 
Fay may pejfaisty san dent 
the top of the stairs to the bottom. 
The rest wy ve pce mA read. ew 
Spray uk e¢' novel of the First empirical criticism—a i 
Anton ¥ Francesco Grazzini, ich at thie root of all: theie laudable 
“Th Lesce." “The details” ehdeavotirs, whi, ees every hope: © 


DUTP eS OF c hr nc Bue Weey. ob 


“Abbot 


wane, 


down. 
he. 
was, , 





. Ml atin. sap fie 0 rea ns we ane 5 
4 of at coin , ped. re rs i a rat : 4 2 es yes ae, 


Sere aftotnd oad tavordt » = inte : favre 





dad Woda A |t.s isertrece tritt o8 ie ae sald A sil'T 


oat a zy ts meauts 


“> lesedt the family. ov eES “hdibistie: jase Hi aks 





598: 
registration of their’ prye in 
poms fll wen hheny 
even 


cea offender fender dha icy Se 


ate cal = artist; and the 

tin; own raga a tem 

scpente off his rival, the sole discerhi<’ 
pr thotive of an attack so unbrother- 
ly. The ¢rime is of still. 
farther ‘a ation, rises to its. 
climax. scale of moral enormit 
when the pdison meant"to be ¢i 
latéd is conveyed through the medium: 


of holiow com pliment—the dairitiation - 


of“ faint praise” —and ‘the itisolent 


affectation rcondeatending and’ com 


ee aie an ei oe 


blished ee in his p 


hag ately 
omit 


sion, 


ebhes se eadewl' tot ‘to be 
in®the highest rank of. art, 
‘the protluctions of ‘the histori- 
, which har q ‘conferred an 
an 


On Mr. Hells’ Piers 


etors.in a e 
must, be. allowed to lieve a 
is a mere piece of r mort 
ay unre nrituality. an a yt 4 
tion, After all, it is. a cleverish. sort 
of thing in,its way sh. sort . of 
colouring, (after the mamner of Lega 
and some know of anatomy. . 
short, it is. a promising lad—this Me. 
Hall—and may do well in time, under. 
the fostering cate of benignant patrons 
and critics.””. 

Now, is. racking on the wheel,.. or. 

téaring to pieces by wild horses, pu- 


’ nishment too severe. for the-offence of : 


, such malignant, criticism? 


bi 


Is:anid=: 
night assassination, or slow poisoning, : 


‘ a crime more inhuman and wore abo-: 


_ artist 


minable than that of the cokl-blooded. 
whe thus.tears away the flesh, : 
and fea eaves bare the quivering’nerves: 
and museles of an agonizing brother?» 
The yultitudes, who have no means. 


' of forming any judgment.on_worke of: 


, art, except as they are guided by. their- 
favourite hewspaper editor, make up) 


i, their minds at,one reading, and. very 


aye Tt is; the “neces. 
‘either beneath criticism, of it is 


gs. the exhibition season, not dne 


‘atly aud considerately determine, 
tliat, of ihe shillings and. sixpenees. 


Set apaft for the gratification of their: 


_ ta&te, and display of their verta during. 


shall be 
upon the “ Zo Marysi”. 


thrown ¢ i 
thus formed is.not to 


The resolut 


. be shaken by ty contradietory- 


ou; eihon at ral, disposition: to 
tt eee sb eal ao 


; reports, 
,, Mr Halls’ pieture is, and are not: to- 


© Oh no! . we know .what. 


be taken’ in puffin The few’ 
who dare to a tor Listiediveny are: 


. perhaps; uncousciously influenced. b 
yadunits 4. thes picianen 7 i 


ie room, and thesur« 
contempt and. indif-. 
reverend -** “Master in; 

ity, or the grati= 


happy 


a; sri ‘is Yoga to. the. fever.of 


conscious . indignation, 
ig consumption of bit- 
i pointment, as,the only fruits 


Pied 
of moti! f: ard 
ma aa ran ype 


hope and Somalaibei, 
midst all its Aatteniant. 
F the. Bay Pat bu 

ive genius, and 


ficrod. my ee eae 


_ 
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carry me too ar 
Sane ek Mat 1 ae. Poel da 
faputaon ‘its dictated by 


Sand Tbe- Mo 


that’ the owe’ 48 WANA the 
net out i ‘isto avow the’ fact, 


avid PA Sad pab- 
lic; in’ cae ta Nee on 0 a the hones 
but Of the object: ,* 


‘ee in ‘this 
ed character friend of the 
iy choves ot to restrain the 
; praise, anil leave it,to others 
+0 exercise the j ent which (by 
yo “ke amen Aa rehab 
capable mouncing. I sha 
leave! to eh then ttt ‘forming it, tf 
thé insertion of Only one oF two fact: 
Pier thé chiefinstrruations which 
have ‘been thitownh ‘but to’ the dttise’s 
dice," ahd’ ‘by the’ Ae S their 


eae his own ace: 
ate detion ait ¢haracter of 
hit gs ts afford the true 

nt respecting it ; 
Gincey by Conch ke has failed of. 
succeeded in the port air val 


Serena tobe Sotticteved 43 i fe 


nan pe ‘the favour- 

ance, °° 

Best, and cer- 

ances, to 

aracter of a 
for fame 


a rap 
ly atest of bis per 
ft, at i the ¢ 
tried can 


i Sita tana ay 


bonegin en amos with 


the’ more te ‘of a work conceived | 


te oy consider- 


nes fal mater 5 ag 


him;—since the the: refutation: 

whith remain must’ be‘ left to the 4 an 
dividual taste and feelings of the spec- 
tators of his picture) may, 
confidently denied’ in 
stances in which it is alleged against 
him’; ainée the figure of the Holy 
Mary, Which is stated’ to have been 


stolen ‘from “West, is so stated without © 


of the sup- 


any teference to the p 
t of the soldier 
und, will 


original , anil 
fri eke test compart ‘an . 


which ou bce Abbot has es ake 





I think; Be. 
“th the in-_ 


Pig geo see ikea as pe) 


© 
d the Great to, Ki Henry, 
Monte ath bisa igh tem 


be es in the. 4 
erance ons. Which, even af 
solani rach rm 

@ add. to, rather ‘3 n.! aaa 
ce merit of ’ al 
nion of . Sit ua _—s 
pay were be adduced in-support.of 
2 clang which almost a)l the first 
-pictures of the greatest artists may be 
‘confidently pointed to as te to 
sconfirm snd establish At least, if 
> Aplagiaris: in Cons ; ets in direct,, sets 
vile, an Shi in imitation, psp 
the adop(son of the: same idea 
Siress the@ 
tions alae care am. fully 
ready th. #dmis, Mx Halls’ lichilie. to. 
the. charge, if’. not in. the, particular, 
‘Pnstances. which our holy. ‘ Father 
$Abbot” bas pojnted put to notice, yet 
fin te area whieh ig as much 
fh n Of his. infellect as Michael . 
aint éxcellenvies erties were beyond. 
Beach ‘of. Ihis Nibsaiocarg a gona tg 
sauna @: ieee concep 
ithe design, wl Ser ediversity of exe 
spreasion, and, ». for, which. ig 
furnashed' aca to the e abilities of; the 
artist, Inde "a painting in fresee 
‘of the “ Miraenlous Host,” in the Vas 
‘tican, Pope. Julius medtenpegs prin 
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sele or e improvement CY) . 
the figures are few in number, ap Pull 
them marked by some pela and d i 
minate characteristic ; thus, the figure oF” 
the.Angel réquites to be devi 
imaginative and (if the phrase be allowable) 
a poetical foree of ‘expression, so as effec- 
hee from those of the in- 
bi as 


every | of ordinary 
ual Tyeuainy cry ea excluded, so far as 





and On Mr Hails’ Pictuve. fMay, 
# consistent with that degree of bodily and ite side is occupied by the two female 
mental energy which, in personifying the (lected, wee) according to the Krange!, 
: pernatural agents, the - ist, had come forth on this eventful mom. 
. ing to pay the last tribute of reverential 

love and piety at the sepulchre of their 

- Lord and Saviour. The younger of these, 

_the Magdalene, required, according to the 

constant ice of painters, founded on 

‘what the Holy Scriptures themselves have 

recorded with respect to her former life and 

actions, to be represented as endowed with 

asymmetry of form, and a voluptuousness 

of -expression, chastened, but not extin- 

guished, by the devout aspi s of her 

repentant state. It w have been re. 

t to human nature to pourtray such 

pm aera otherwise than moved to the 

very extreme of wonder and admiration at 

an occurrence which, however consonant to 

the devotional rapture excited in her mind, 

must, nevertheless, in its sudden realiza- 

tion, have operated on her enthusiasm and 

susceptibility of nature with all the force of 

the most inconceivable miracle. It would, 

on the other hand, have been degrading to 

the sanctity of her regenerated character to 

have mingled with her astonishment any 

tincture of that baser passion which ea. 

grosses the countenances and demeanour 6f 

the military watchmen ; and even that faint 

and undefined species of dread which un- 

consciously infuses itself into a mind so 

amelenen. vesie tery hove © Cr mis- 

placed in the person of the elder who, 

as the mother of the two favourite disci les 

of her Lord, may be supposed to have con- 

templated the event almost familiarly ; and 

the dignity of whose age and character is 

alike unsuitable to vehement emotions, and 

unlikely to yield te the influence of vague 

astonishment and unreal terror—e deep and 

reverential awe is therefore the only modi- 

fication of feeling which the painter has 

oor fit to impress on the countenance 
of this personage—a feeling best suited to 
the probable frame of her mind when, un- 
a et ti ey but amazing vision 
had confounded the senses of the re- 
maining spectators, she dared address to 
the heavenly messenger the inquiry, to 
which “ He answered and said, Pear not 
ye, for I know that ye seek Jesus which 
was ctucified; he'is not here, for he is 
Sy eee See where the Lord 
y: ; 
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“corinne a 
them. But I suppose he Lnd th on 

They're a couple of queer comical old devils. The Baronet, a deuced rum 
ellow, to be sure ; but Countesses and Duchesses adore him, and we must all 
mee | he is one of the cleverest, and at the same time best-tempered, crea- 
tures alive. 


Whom else have ye? 
NORTH. 
Mr Pendarves Owen—a very pretty-behaved young gentleman. 


TICKLER. 
By Jove, if he leaps out of a window here, there will be a pretty end of 
ae” i eee gentleman. Imagine a fellow sean | _ Cowgate, or 
OL. 


TICKLER. 
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i the H Wynd, f m stories , from a sky-light 
Sree top. OF courecMatiel aac ude ba mb Radin N-TERE to ® 


NORTH, 


you'll find it a wasp if yon go too near. He’s a cursed hot fellow 
—but so are all the Taffy breed. But what was I thinking of? There’s 


Feldborg behind. 
TICKLER. 
Feldborg the Dane ?—really ? 


NORTH. 

Feldborg—ipsissimus ipse! I hear his cough on the stair this moment. 
He arrived in the Roads last night at a quarter after eleven. 

Enter Mr Ambrose. 
' MR AMBROSE. c 

Professor Feldborg ! Exit. 

Enter Fevpsokc tux Daxe. 
FELDBORG. 

With joy and ravishment, O illustrious man, to I once more tontemplate 
thee. — the very first instant tie time I So reragehoad od i 
coasts, my mind—my soul—my spirituous irst . And to 
thee, also; ne admired and honourable Mr Teckler, I offer my ‘heartfelt sa. 
lutations. Heaven surely, what I hope, has favoured you both, me absente, 

WORTH. 


Afi hail, ae Ripe And how is See ae that rte 80 
bards, and all the rest of the Danes? 
FELDBORG. 
All —— the charming agreeable spirits, and afl in louf with 
ing 2 


you. ' very big book all about you. Its title is De 
Amore Northi apud Danos. The will make a sensation—it is dedicated 
what you call to Oelhlenschleger. 
NORTH. 
‘What ?—so they have made up matters ! 
FELDBORG, 


Quite reconciled—I saw with mine own De ten re smoking one, two, 

three, long, very long, out of Ochie 8 pipe. I wrote a very 

Poem ‘on that in the Copenhagen Chronicle. It has already 

translated into Sw and Lapp. 
NORTH. 

It must now be well known if that’s the case—but here comes the rest of 
our friends.—Sir Andrew, your most obedient humble servant. 

Enter Stn Anprew Wytiz, Dr Scort, Mr Pewparves Owen, Ensicn 

O’Douerry, and the Rev. Donatp Woprow, D.D. 

——I'm exceedingly proud of having the honour to see you all h entle- 

' bac, A a ny don’t my wrist out of joint, man—Mr Owen, I’m delighted 
—Dr Wodrow,.how-do-you-do, my good sir? Has the overture come on yet? 
[Aside.|—Order dinner, O’Doherty. 

REV. DR WODROW. 
Why, Mr North, you see that business from the Ayr brethren has occupied 
the committee so Jong, that our overture——— 
NORTH. 

, Gentlemen, allow me to make you all acquainted —Sir Andrew Wylie, Mr 
Tickler—Mr Tickler, Sir Andrew Wylie. fessor Feldborg, Captain O’Do- 
herty—Captain O'Doherty, Professor Feldborg.— Captain ODob » allow 
me the pleasure of introducing you to my friend Mr Wodrow—I'm sure 
you're no strangers to each others names at all events. Well, now, areall the 
salaams over? Do any of you choose a whet before dimmer? 

BEV. DR WODROW. 
It is not my custom to fake any thing before dinner; but really, ‘you folk 
in the town, you dine so. lete—sith I teok, thoughtlessly, some very salt ham 
this moring at the Moderator’s. 
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There's a variety of liqueurs on, the « side,tabler-Odoherty, give Mr Wedyow 


a little Seltzerwater, or something cooling. 
(While OvoueERty is handing round a salver, covered with 


aah asta enter AMBROSE, with tanel woder hi 


AMBROSE. 
Gentlemen—dinner. 
NORTH, 
Gentlemep, [ll shew the way.—Sir Andrew, your arm. 
[.Exeunt C. N. and Siz A. W. 
ODOHERTY, 
Seniores sint priores! Cedant arma toga. 
Exit Pusrnenen FELpsore. 
TICKLER- 
} can’t walk before so many Doctors.—-Walk away, Dr Scott. 
Rev. Dra Woprow, (brushing hastily ent out ‘of the room.) 
Come away, Dr Scott. 





L ' _ DR SCOTT, 
Mr Tickler, if you please, sir. 
TICKLER, 
O fie, Doctor— After you, Doctor. 


LBzit Da Scort.-verit Tica up, 
OQDOHERTY. 
Come alon Mr ag Bia! a Ranbwe Sars son Puts wakes ith thee 
hanged pre nee! ou notice how hopped brisk as 
a beetle, b by St Patrick ! . 


SCENE SECOND. 


C. Nort, Ese. 
OQ 


Str ANDREW WY11IE, Bart. Proressor Fe LDBORG, 





Rev. Da Woprow. Dr Scort. 


Timotsy Ticker, Ese. Pgnparves Owen, Ese. 








O 
Ensien ODOHERTY. 





NORTH. 
A bumper ! THE Kine! God-bless him ! 
OMNES. 


‘The King!!! [Three times three. Trumpets without. Air—God save 
the King. 
TICKLER. 


‘A bumpér—The Kirk of Scotland ! 


OMNES. 


The Kirk of Scotland ! [ Air,—The Bush aboon Traquair. 
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REV. DR WODROW. 


- Gentlemen, all your very good healths! I am extremely sensible of the ho- 
nour you have done—— 


NORTH. 
—A bumper! “ The general joy of the whole table!” 
OpouERty.—( Aside.) 
Vide Shakespeare! hem ! 
OMNES. 


The General joy, &c.—( Three times three.) 

[Air,—We are the Lads, &c.} 
NORTH. 

Now, gentlemen, these three bumpers being discussed, I leave the filling of 

your glasses to your own discretion. 
ODOHERTY. 

Let each man fill his neighbour’s glass, and push the port and sherry into 
the middle of the table—Mr Chairman, give Sir Andrew a little drop ; I’m 
sure he'll do as much for the Reverend Doctor on his right. 

SIR ANDREW WYLIE. 

Na, wha ever heard o’ sic like doings as this! and me a ruling elder too! 
Oh dear, you literary men are the most unconsciable chields I ever foregather- 
ed wi’—but to be sure it’s ill to make a silk purse out of a sow’s lug. 

DR SCOTT. 

Hear till him! Would any body think the Baronet had lived sae mony years out 
of his ain country, and been in high life too, Lord preserve us,—(I beg your 
‘pardon, Dr Wodrow, it just pai 29 frae the tongue, man)—and kittled ladies 
of quality in his time—and crackit a bottle with Mr Pitt himself—an’ a’ the 
lave o't? Ane that did not ken the history would, saving his presence, just 

take him for some Paisley baillie, that had never had the stink of the Sneddon 
out of his nostrils! 
NORTH. 
Mr Odontist, I disapprove of personalities. 
DR SCOTT. 

Hout! Like the Duke of Bedford, I meant nothing personal, upon my ho- 
nour. 

SIR A. WYLIE. 

Dr Scott having in the handsomest manner declared that he meant no al- 
a to me personally, I am now perfectly satisfied.—Fill your glass, Dr 

t. 
REV. DR WODROW. 

That puts me in mind of a story of Mr Tham of Govan—a queer fellow—but 
sound, very sound in his doctrine. He had been rebuking a young lad and 
lassie one day in his kirk, and he had in his rough way, (for Tham was a very 
rough brother, sirs,) gone a great length in miscalling the lad ; and as they 
were a’ coming out of the kirk, the lad he came down from the cutty-stool 
and runs up to the minister, and says he, “ I dinna ken what you meant by 
yon blackguard anguage about me. I think you're exceedingly impertinent, 

r Tham.” And wi’ that Mr Tham up with his stick, (he had aye a good bit 
sapling in his hand,) and comes a clink o’er the chield’s head, and gar’d him 
ne sway back, and he fell on the braid o’ his back among the dirt,—hee! hee! 

ee! 
DR ScorTT. 
A bonny parallel ! my certy ! 
When Baggesen and 0. blenschlaeger frst hi 
en and Oe t began to write pamphlets concern- 
ig oe other—Ay, what phlets Baggesen does oekel ere was some 
of their fighting with the pati ,—and to be sure they went one day into 
Hamlet's Garden what we call, and they drew their swords'so bright, so clear, and 
up comes I by accident, and says I, ‘‘ What fools you are, let us go dine all 
sme at the White Feather.”—That is a great inn, hotel what you eall, in 
sinore. 


NORTH. 


And did you go accordingly ? 
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FELDBORG. 


Oh, what for a dinner we did eat that day! At the head of the table was a 
sausage-pie.—O, what fora pie! and at the foot there was a boiled goose 
with mustard pudding ; and there was one dozen big black bottles of the best 
beer, and how we did rejoice!—Oh, me! 

PEN OWEN. 

[ Aside to OponERTY. |—Noctes Coeneque Deum. 

ODOHERTY. 
[Aside to Pen Owen. ]—Noctes Coenseque de hum. 
PEN OWEN. 

Pray, Dr Scott, what is that book called the Perey Anecdotes ?>—I saw it in 
a window at York as I came through, and bought it to divert us in the chaise, 
and I can make very little meaning of it, although it is an amusing production 
enough, in its way. 

DR SCOTT. ' 

I only possess two or three numbers of the work ; there’s one of them called 

* Anecdotes of Instinct, with a portrait of the Ettrick Shepherd ;” I was much 


amused with it. 
PEN OWEN. 


Yes ; but why Anecdotes of Instinct with a portrait of Hogg ?—Do they 
mean to represent Hogg as a being ¢otally void of Reason ?—~A mere new edition 


of the Learned Pig? 
DR SCOTT. 


It did not strike me before ; but now you point it out, ’tis absurd. Then 
there’s one, ‘‘ Anecdotes of Genius, with a portrait of Mr Southey ;” and, im- 
mediately after, comes another, ‘‘ Anecilotes of Crime and Punishment, with 
a portrait of Sir James M‘Intosh.” Now, I, for one, can make neither head 


nor tail of this. 
PEN OWEN. 


Do you suppose they mean to insinuate that Sir James stands in the same 
relation to Crime and Punishment in which Southey stands to Genius? If so, 
what has been the learned knight’s crime? What has been his punishment ? 

TICKLER. 

What say you, Sir Andrew ? 

SIR A. WYLIE. 

I suppose they mean to let us to wit, that Sir James M‘Intosh is above Crime 
and Punishment, just as Poet Hogg is above Instinct ? 

REV, DR WODROW. 
Good, very good, I’m clear for Sir Andrew’s way of expounding the du- 
biety, ’tis like Lucus a non lucendo—ehem ! 
oODoHERTY. [Sings."] 
This is the wine 
That in former time 
Each wise one of the Magi 
Was wont to carouse 
In a frolicsome bowse. 
Recubans sub tegmine fagi. 
Mr North, you’re keeping the bottle rather long by you- 
NORTH. 
Well, Odoherty, since your pipe is so clear, suppose you do sing us another 
song—and if it be one of your own, so much the better for Dr Wodrow. 
ODOHERTY, 
Well,—since you will have it, I shall tip you what I wrote last month, on 
the interesting occasion of the marriage of Mr Timothy Tickler, if you know 


any such person. 
NORTH. 
. You're quizzing, Odoherty—Sing, but remember, that I depend upon your 
good feeling, to introduce nothing that could call up a blush on the delicate 
cheek of Mrs. Tickler, if she were present. 


TICKLER. 

Delicate cheek ! hem,— 
“ O call it fair, not pale!” 
9 
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opoHERty ( Sings.) 


SONG, 


ON THE WEDDING-DAY OF TIMOTHY TICKLER, ESQ. AND 
MISS AMARANTHA ALOESBUD. 


l. 
Fill, fill to the brim, fill a bumper to him, 
Who is call’d to a happier duty away, 
Who, seated beside his own loved ene—his bride— 
Drinks draughts ofjoy from her eyes’ sunny ray : 
And let not toast to the man we love most, 
Be silently pass’d round the board as we sit ; 
But rising about, with a heart-stirring shout, 
Let us hail the dear union of Beauty and Wit. 


2. 

Though, perhaps, now no more, shall our friend, as before, 
Join his bachelor mates in their frolicsome knot ; 

Nor pour forth his soul over bottle and bowl, 
That soul free from taint of dishonouring thought ; 

Though that eloquent tongue upon which we have hung 
So oft with delight, may no more glad us here ; 

¥et still his loved name a full bumper shall claim, 

And it still shall be hail’d with a thrice given cheer. 


3. 

O, blest be this day, by the smile of the gay, 

By the bright eyes of rex by music and dance ! 
O, blest be this day—and as life wears away, 

May he joy on its moments his thoughts back to glance ! 
May the maid, whose bright charms are resign’d to his arms, 

Still be loved with the love that he feels for her now ; 
And may her dear lord be by her still adored, 

As when first she lisp’d forth the unchangeable yow. 


4. 
Then fill to the brim, fill a bumper to him, 
Who is call’d to a happier duty away, 
Who, seated beside his own loved one—his bride— 
Drinks large draughts of joy from her eyes’ sunny ray : 
And let not the toast to the man we love most 
Be silently pass’d round the board as we sit ; 
But rising about, with a heart-stirring shout, 
Let us hail the dear union of Beauty and Wit ! 


DR scoTT ( Singing.) 
“ Let us hail the dear union of Beauty and Wit.” 


Devilish song, upon my honour, Mr North, I crave a bumper—Mrs 
Tickler, a Bo ined » ow: fie : oi 


REV. DR WODROW. 


Cheers or children, Dr Scott? ha! ha! ha! the like o” that ! 


OMNES. “(Trumpets without. 
MRS TICKLER! Air—[Green grow the rashes, O.] | 
MR PEN OWEN (Aside to. opOHERTY.) 


nner getting dull at that end of the table, May I tip them a touch of 


To be sure, honey! Where's L 





ODOHERTY nal to PEN OWEN. 
ty-hall, think ye? plant the prong. 
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PEN OWEN. 
Mr North, with your permission, and with the’ permission of the distin- 
ished company, whom I have now the honour of seeing assembled around 
this festive , there is a name which I would earnestly but respectfully 
entreat permission to joifi with the smack of a bamper. 
NORTH. 
Contributors, a bumper, Mr Pendarves Owen's toast. 
PEN OWEN. 
I beg leave to propose the health of Tue Smati Known. 
NORTH. 
Gentlemen, this is an appeal to your liberality, and I am sure your conduct 
will justify it. Take the time from me. . 
OMNES. 


[Trumpets without. Air—Saw ye my wee thing ?7] 
SIR A. WYLIE, (aside to DR WoDROW. 
We've all heard enough of the Great Unknown, but is this ‘we've been 
drinking, Doctor? 


Dr Cook, I take it. 
NORTH. 
Pooh, pooh, ’tis our friend, the Prince of Reviewers, Sir Andrew. 


DR WODROW. 

The like o’ that—ha! ha! The Small Known! well, I never heard sic 
like — I’se propose it myself at the Moderate Club, the morn’s night,— 
ne Nn NORTH. 


By all means. A toast is nothing until it comes into general vogue, like 
The Cause for which Sidney bled on the Scaffold, and Hampden on the field, &c. 
PEN OWEN. 

Which is pretty mach the same thing with “ the Cause for which Sand 
died by the axe, and 'Thistlewood by the drop.” 
ODOHERTY. 


I beg leave to propose a bumper, Mr Chairman,—To the memory of This- 
tlewood ! !! 


REV. DR WODROW. 


PROFESSOR FELDBORG, (aside to DR scoTT.) 
What man was Thistlewood ? Was he a Tory Reviewer? 
DR SCOTT. ; 
Ask your friend Mr Owen. I think he’s like to give you the best notion. 
PEN OWEN. 

Come, come! you should not make such allusions, Mr Odoherty. I’m sure 
you, will admit that I was most innocently present on that unfortunate occa- 
sion, when Thistlewood 

I could have forgiven anything that that bumbugging note, in which you, or 
whoever did your Mastery, says the chapter about that affair was writ before 
the affair happened. 


Pon honour it was. 


PEN OWEN. 


ODOHERTY. 

Nay, nay, man ; a joke’s a joke—but do you mean to say, that you tho: 

thyt quotation about “ Cato’s little senate,” before the ni 
your farows leap over the little back court behind Cato 

PEN OWEN. 
What do you believe, Mr Odoherty ? 
ODOHERTY. 

1 believe that any man may with impunity, (so far asa certain concern 
goes,) touch the King,—abuse the Lords,—blackguard the Commons;—and 
ruffianize the prime writers of the age ‘and country ; but that vengeance will 
fall on his head if he dares but to lay his little finger on ‘the smallest of 
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FELDBORG. 
What? call Baggesen the smallest of.critics >. What for a joke ! Baggesen > 
He that did compose the glorious.gutland ?: Oh,:what ignorance ! . 
ODQHERTY... - 
I meant not Baggesen—I talked of Jeffrey.:. Clap not:thy wings so fiercely, 
Cock of the North. KE AG 
“2 SABANDREW WYLIE « 
What? ay at the Sma’ Kpown?:: Will. you never be done with your per- 
sonalities about that gentleman?» ..i° 6) %) 74 > 
TICKLER. 
Fie, Odoherty! And after, thet: beautiful rebuke of: his, in his last number, 
which, I am sure, will shut Lord Byron’s mouth:-for ever and a day: / 
) SODOHERTY.. |: 
As effectually as a prime pouldoodie of Burran would shut my potato trap 
for three seconds. . wisiue oolvin i 
» yDR.WODROW. 


Well, now, I must say that I read that passage with delight; there: is no 
doubt that Lord Byron is very much to blame, if it really be so, which I am 
no. judge of, that he, was the.fitst.who wrote in a personal manner. It was 
introducing a ds us-—a deadly trick. There’s no’saying: where it may end 
yet- :, Christian folk: should. dwell together like bréthren in unity.—Oh ! sirs, 
there’s a deal of needless heart-burning and hot water among you literary folk 
of this time, take ye my word for that. 

»ebrvsi _doteew bas .aiocd aeliDRscqrr, t : 

Ay, and so is there also among the illiterary folk of this time, Dr Wodrow 
—what say ye to your bickers in the.aisle, oure bye yonder? My faith! you 
ministers and elders, ye're the most tinkler-tongued. pack of illiterati, when ye 
begin, your collieshangiers: ins acco. 4 | 

badunizni to. Joao ecw [ATR Ae WYLIE. ‘ . 

Come, come, Odontist, you need not bese bitter, though you could not ma- 
magecto igehadioneselt FF for the. University. of ‘St Andrews this. Assembly 
—But what is all this that you're saying? | Doés Mr Jeffrey really charge Lord 
Byron with, being the author and institutor of the sin of personality? 

S64) % bait) 2) dine saodw ,FIOKLERs é 

«Tis tre,, ‘tis, pity.; and. pity, ’tis, ’tis true.” 

pr scorn, (closely, imitating TICKLER im, enunciation.) 
“Tis trash, ’tis certain ; and certain ’tis, ’tis trash. 
: PEN OWEN. 

I have not yet seen the last Number of the Edinburgh Review++but if the 
Small Known has said so, he has certainly.not a large memory. 

eat ¢ dtrovdls gn2 6) tos gad a séoMTORbSR: 57 

Alas, he will never have, sucha, memory as Smithers ! 

euerrd « jo.loly PEN OWEN. | , 

, But I’m.speaking in, earnest:,, What,sir? Has Jeffrey forgot that he could 
onge,. read, withont, spectacles 2, Has he. forgot that: he was not always a dandy 
of sixty ? Has he forgot. haw, from, the beginning of his career, he abused 
Soyrney? Has he forget-how,he,lashed his friend, Tommy Moore? Wasit 
no personality that pointed the to,Chalk Farm?. Has he forgot Thelwall ? 
Was there no personality in calling Thelwall. Failor 2? Was there no person- 
ality in his attacks on CorrLesron.?.Was there: no personality in comparing 
Mz, Davison.to 4 RAT INA GUTTER? Was there no personality in the lucu- 

ions, concerning that, patriotic, that, most enlightened Peer, my Lord E1- 
cin P., Was there no personality in that.most fagitious insinuation concerning 
the birth of our late venerable venerated Sovereign? Bah !— 
NORTH, 

Take your breath, jours sir, and. fill ahumper. ‘The bottle is with you, 
and we mela rather be excused waiting till you haye done with such a cata- 
logue as ; ’ } 


“SERA. WYLIE. 

sale ’ be,very sorry-to interrupt. Mr.Owen, but,] would fain ask one ques- 
: tion, for really and truly, sir, Peto seek in sic matters.. Did Lord Byron 
ever write any thing personal about Mr Jeffrey himeszr ? 
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nadie ; zene. 
Brave! bravissimo! Rem acn tetigisti! - 
ry opowe kTY.—( Sings.) 
** Vain is every fond endeavour 
. To resist the gentle dart ; 
or exatiples move us néver, ° 
We must feel to know the smart.” 
When the bard, iti vefs¢ undying, 
Pays the prose of the Review, 
Vanity, her aid supplying, 
Bids them think it not their due. 
Cuorus—Vanity, her ‘sting sup g 
Pokes the Yellow and the Blue. 
NORTHe . _ 

Thank ye, Adjutant! But now there's been so much fighting about the busi; 
let’s to the scratch with it at once. Mr Pendarves Owen, what do you uiider- 
stand by the word Personality ? ; 

, pe PEN OWEN. . 

I don’t know—I can’t well say. I suppose Jefffey meats, whien hé accuset 
Lord : of it, to allude to his cuts at Coleridge, arid Southey, and Sotli- 
ms Wordsworth, and Bowlés, and Sam Rogers, atid the King, and #0 
fc 

NORTH. 


Sit, did you ever read a poem called “* English Bards, and. Scotch Review- 
ers 
- PEN OWEN. 

I remember seeing such a thing in Mr Mapletoft’s library log ago, att? 
glancing over it ; but at that tithe I was yourig and ignorint, and took no in- 
terest in it—TI understood very little about what was meant or insinuated. 

NORTH. 


Sansev but still you ean’t have forgot the two great and general facts, 
that this poem was written by Lord Byron, and that it ¢ontains many most 
bitter pungent lines of personal satiré against Hallam, Pillans, &c. and least 
not Jast, against Mr Francis Jeffrey hitnself, whose birth is ridiculed, whose 
person is, derided, whose genius is scotned, whose persorial honour and co 

even are held up to utter and open contempt, and al this in a manner equally. 
unmerited—unparalled— 


TICKLER, (Interrupts him.) 


And unpardoned. 
NORTH. 


Ay there’s the rub !—Lookye, it would take a bat not to see through the 
whole of this mighty millstone. The Edinburgh Reviewers’ (Jefffey himself, 
‘tis generally supposed,) began the row with a violent attack on Lord Byton’s 
j poems, ina review, in the conclusion of whith there is certainly not 4 
ittle personality: This is done in utter ignorance of Lori ’s talenits; 
in utter contempt of him, and all that pertains to him. bn Bg Lord By- 
ton writes and publishes the poetical satire of which we have beet spe 

and the Edinburgh Reviewers are laughed at for several weeks all over’ E 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and the town of Berwick-upori-Tweed, to'day 

of Yankieland and Botany-Bay.—So far so well.—But in a few years, out 
comes Cxtipe Haron, and Lord Byron is at’ once placbal’ nem. 7 as 
side of the first poets of our age. at a moment of mortification must th 
have been, when Mr Francis Jeffrey first discovered’ whom He had to do witif! 


, did ever see a little slim greyhound, Half the ont breed 
stadk's stiong Yorkshire fox who mae aie fog ha et 
nothing but 


> j : n . 7 1 x 
puffing !|— thing bue whi shall pute ighest 
sift a. . 
Under favour, ye’re forgetting to metitiin’ that Lord Byron Had been pitt. 
tin himself forrit 2s a Whig also. 
Vor. XI. 4H 
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NORTH. 
~' Lrue—but I.don’t.make much of that in this, particular instance. Lord 
Byron, however, does not. intimate any particular sensibility in his olfactory 
_ nerves, to the stimulus of the. and Yellow, incense, 
TICKLER. 


: t ltie 
Censer and censure, sir, came alike to him ;—he was incensed by their very 
r, incense. s ta? r 


S pegDB, BCOTR 
He became quite the’ rage with them; yet, his rage waxeth not cool, nei- 
ther was his anger a 
DR WoDROW. 


d ie ‘ i 
0, that Chaldee! it has spoiled even the Odontist. 
dog ORT He ‘4 
On proceeds “ Byron my Baron,” meantime, in his glorious, but not stain- 
Tess, a Foan.esinbens gateer. , The critics of the English press in, gene- 
ral — , as yougnt % do, his rising and pin ph hag genius ; but many, 
very many of them, at have the candour and the justice to complain of 
the immoral, irreligious, and unpatriotic tendency of too many of his produc- 
tions. Two only, and these; the two highest authorities, are silent as to the 
faults of the splendid sinner. The Quarterly Cerberus had got a sop—and as 
for the Edinburgh, what think ye kept it’s mouth mum? 
ODOHERTY. 

Could it be our old acquaintanee, ‘‘ Corporal Fear.” 
we hn  MICKLER,. 4, 

I am inspired. Anch’to t isatore. I shall tip you an extempore Parody 
on one of Mrs Pilkington’s old favourites, [; Aside“]|— You all remember “Stella, 
darling of the Muses.” ~ ; 
ini of _ Jeffrey, darling of the Muses, 

Strong probation now we bring ; 

Knowingly the poet chooses, 

Who of thee essays to sing, , 
While his keen derision traces 

Every fault of form or mind, 
He gets on in thy good graces— 

Stings, but leaves. no wound behind. 

“ar ~. .L,Plaudite omnes."] 


Pa 
vr. 


OMNES [_sing. 
“ Very [pe song, net 
Very well sung, 
Jolly companions every one,” &c. &c. &c. 
REV. DR WODROW. 


Well, I'never was in sucha campeny as this since.I was ordained. Why, it 
beats Presbytery Be ry mee breakfasts, and even settlement-occa- 
sions, a’ to nothing. The mist’s just clearing away from my eyes every mo- 
» ment! How I'll enlighten the, Bailies when I win back to the Manse. 
svatibinad 4 ry eo DR SCOTT., fp 
ngues! Hand your. tongues! Do ye.no see how the chairman's 
all by hitsel ? [Aside“|—He’s clearing his pipes, I'se 
he’s glowring on. yon decanter !. 
often. digo cod t mouw . vigthess NORTH. ' 
Revenons a nos moutons ! ‘ Childe Harold raved with impunity against. Ta- 
lavera, Wellington, and the Bible. _ Lord Byron insulted with wig gr the 
mee gentleman that has sat on the English throne since the time o 
- an too in the most offensive way. He insulted his Prince by 
with, his domestic affairs—Lord Byron insulted all England in,Bep- 
_ por-Beppe wpe i ided- Apna. the fomulta with tenfold vigour from the 
fious ‘Don Juan—Do Juan. was never alluded to, except once or twice, 
_4n the way of commending its style—and eyen so it goes on, until at length, 
after five or six years of silence, and utter forbearance, the Edinburgh Review 


» dloes pluck up courage—and to do what ?. 55 
’ F OMNES. 
What? 








May, 


ord 
tory 





~ toom table belyve.  I’se warrant the Doctor ‘wil 
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“NORTH. 7 
To say feebly what had“been said strongly by fifty other’ peopleto say late 
what should have been said early, or mith at all—to ereép out under the 
shadow, and in the reat “of ‘Universal Midignation—“and, making ‘a Big mouth, 
stammer out a single, silly, senile, insignificant sarcasm !—{ Hear ! hear !) 
th Ceaentte Sees ONS | ; 
It puts me in mind of a thing I once saw at Doncaster.—I was sitting ‘in 
the inn there with the landlatly—a Fry. comely body, I assure ye—and 
through came Reynard, and'all Lord gton’s hounds in full ery at his tail. 


A little puppy dog—a queer, odd, grim-looking thing! ‘to the’ land- 
lady, was sitting close beside us dd We thd of apes grea: like a stack 
pig, till the last red-codf*was Passing, tind’ then ‘ottt-with’w mall frightened 
snarl—I thought at, first it had smelt @ mouse behind the wainscot. 


< ’ wot 


mY a aor. sania 
Mr North, this is véry good claret-—I make no objectiona' to’ the claret“but 
really I cannot thole it, it is so very cold. ' 
 CSings..|—Fill me « bowl—a miglity bowl, —_ paaoK 
Large as my capacious soul, 
Vast as my thirst is; let it have 
Depth eriough to be my grave— 
I mean thie grave of all my caré,’ 
For I intend to bury’t there. 
Let a bea of Spare: be, ° 
Worthy of punch composed by me, 
Tordrown file cant and fat eS a 
And stretch a ‘Tory on the rug. =, : 
Fill me @ bowl, &c. a. ae ee 
[2nter Puncn.] 
‘ NORTH. 
Odoherty, tip us a blast of the trombone, or the Gaelic sermon, or any thing 
you like—Do make yourself agreeable. 
ODOHERTY. 
The Instrumentality or the Parsonality >—Both are at your service. 
OMNES. 
The Parsonality! the Parsonality ! 
eye ““[Odoherty gives a fac simile of a Gaelic sermon. While he 
is performing, exit, unobserved, the Rev. Dk Wopxow.} 
NORTH. . 
What! bless me, the minister’s off, I'think. 
: SIR A. WYLIE. ’ 
Ay, ay, just gang round the company. Rub ove one’s shins, and ye’ll have a 
“be concocting an overture 
against personality, ere lang be. ~ oa 5 aN ys 
PEN OWEN. | ee 
What! the reverend divine could not stand that little shadow of a shade’of 
ality? Bah! if he had been an Edinburgh Reviewer, he would. have 
n as tender in the skin as any Small Known among them all.-* ~’ ** 


NORTH. ere, 

Heaven preserve us! I believe nothing will put down’ this accursed ‘catit but 

a thumping folio disquisition. I shall certainly, when I die, bequeath to the 
world a regular treatise de re personali. + Pea epee ihr to a bap 
TICKLER. ee eee Se 

Proving that every person has been pérsonal, as well as Byron ‘and Jeffrey ? 

NORTH. 

To be sure—To begin with the blind old Meonian—Does any body’ dotbt 

his Thersites is a lump of personality’? Without question, bie phemus was a 

id me inst some purblind, bloody-minded reviewer of his'day. "But 


Homer? ’ Has not the ‘Stagyrite told ‘us’ tl ee ae ee ‘the - 
Maxerrxs, stood to the old Greek ta Aa the ‘same ‘felation ‘in which the 
Iliad and Odyssey did to the old Greek’ 

Greek Comedy? 


agedy?—And ‘what Was theold | 
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PEM‘OWES. 
ree" Comment EIR PRN ee BRO AO 
o..2 MORTH, 
Erne ! "tis a manly 5 but tis it but tin of personalities? 
these a not one line-in tl iy bt mt ig ki ai 
pe paged 


I whet Jefice ‘says Swirr was, “ nothi 
but grat lial.” rape Swe y says Swirr w nothing 


and yet on 86 in sane et Basted sapet ago, said “* Swift was 
meshing at» ie now thought nena say that personality 
was a 


_PEN OWEN, 
' It looks like a cain go on with your sketch of the great trea- 
nin posse, however. 
‘NORTH: 


Is Horace not personal in his satires? He is so in every line of them; and in 
half his odes to boot. Was not Virgil abominably personal about the old sol- 
lips, that i this bonnet-lairdship ? Is'there no “pemenaliy | in Cicero’s Phi- 

his master, Demosthenes? or in Sallust ?or in Tacitus? By Ju- 
piter sap thomaan, you might as well’ ‘gay that Jeffrey had begun the sin of charla- 
tanism, as that any man now living begun that of personality. 
‘SIR A. WYLIE, 

Weel, weel, but I would like to hear ye on some authors that we hae heard 
mair about than thae auld heathen Gris and Romans, 


Swift we have already heard of. Pee i Shakespeare owed his rise in 
life and Jetters te 4 wee which he wrote against a Warwickshire Justice of the 
Peace. And Justice Shitlow welones a oe attack on the samme wor- 


thy: oe th Roe tak Jonson-was a perfect Turk for personality—his whole life was 


water.—Vide Di Ysraeli ty should 1 allude to the Greens and 
the Nashes? 
‘ TICKEER, 


"These fellows were says at cat gnd dog—quite more recentiorum. 
NoRTH. 
Nay, nay, forbid that we should be quite so sa as that elas avorum ! ] 


wou ther die upon 3 pile of peste zines, like Sardanapalus on his 
mek ee write one wrod ich ion of miles of the personalities of 


ee divine pailsonLngalae Bal Salmasius ! 
DR scot. 


fant dhe a’! re seat cd rath ad at ere Aaa 
oe nied mes PEN poms 


;' The ties, the same. Bah! "tis all faidge, ‘and fudge Pasty fusty as 


XORTH. 

Come down to the polite # of Tisisles II,, Is there no, personslity in 
Dryden ? or ithler te there yee in half his most ph inc ‘iabler 
ieces? Js there no "3 Py Hodibeas, nor in Cowley’s Cutter 


Coleman roms oes sed eh Queen Anne—There’s Swift 
for one, and don s font sup ll heard of such a thing as the 
Dunciad. Tiere’s one A renee lab a work called the History of 
Hohe dull-nthas is aommnenty gupposed ean nebo ] believe. 

As bad as the Present John walle 


Join Dale o neal as bad and nde rather wae, Ish i in as much 
of Mestboroagh was rather eae e greneee mey Oee the present John 


to be a Witis wes not quite so 
Tis of Bo ng 8 hued yet ge ek kG 0 bit ig now, 
ssane cena “ 
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True, but they eame not long after, apd. parmnslites personality, : which no literature 
ever was without, blended itself with them.ab ovo. Is it possible that you have 
noe Or un tp Nella poe alls ee hd stasion ahbnt Johnson and Ossian 


herson and the oak cudgel ? or about Dr Smollet and the Critical ?—~and 
Fiel beni How he kept the Thames on fire with his farces and novels, and 
roasted all his brother justices to cinders? 
TICKLER. 

Why, you know, all the old novelists dealt in nothing but pueomsiitiens 
about that there was ag, manner of dispute.. The only question was, not whe- 
ther there were a real. Morgana or a real. Trunnion, ; cr 
competing friends had sat for. the nance L fig 


Just so ; and to tell you the truth, Tr m Toadies sick of such hackneyed truths 
—you may just trace personality as distinctly as stupidity, down the whole line 
of our Whig literature in particular. . Turn ever D’Israeli’s nice little books, 
if you have doubts—The.Quarrels of Authors above all——».; > . 

Nocturna versate manu versate diurna. 
TICKLER. 

Once landed in our.own times, we can be at no great loss to find our way: 
Plenty of fine staring finger-posts.as one moves along.. The, Fudge Family, a 
production of one i; the most charming Whigs. that. ever breathed—and a 
more disloyal piece of Whi; was never written, even by that renee 


Whig, stands pretty. visible against the sky. 
PEN OWEN. 
Yes, the black and lowering sky of disgustful remembrance. 


TICKLER. , | 
The Tw jenny Post-Bag! "Tis sufficient to mention the name of such a ins 
-brutal, poison.. _Hone’s nice little. books,.{worthy man! the 

subscribed for him, you know, as well as for Gerald—I: hope the mon 
did him much good !), The Morning Chronicle, with so many, of Tom Moores 
songs kings and ladies introduced into it by good Mr Perry, whom Sir 
James Macintosh so disinterestedly lauded in the House of Commons —The 
Old Times, stinking of Cockney radicalism and Cockney personality in every 
column—there’s no want of land-marks to guide one along the mare magnum 


of Whiggish ruffianism 
SIR/A- WXLIE. |; 


And after a” this poor Lord Byzon must be charged, forsooth, with begin- 
ning the vice 0’ personality. Oh dear!-what.athumper! ...\/.) 


NORTH, 

The fact is, that Lord Byron, instead of bein = sole mal libeller; is 
only ons an unit in the Whig array, whereof Mr, J is another unit— 
if the question were, whic ‘of these two is then a deserving of the title of 


lender Sp sch wpe 3 ey the ih mer hmednny. = in ras, 
vete to the commoner. ve to propose the memory 
Dean of St Patrick. 

OMNES. 


Dean Swift!!! + EDdusic without. dir Diogenes, surly and d proud] 
Qnonerty, [isings, |: 
*Tis not when on,turtle and. venison 
_And ‘sipping falpessh at. the cost ie Ga a'y¢ 
- Like the plate gn,his sideboard, I’m, set, to. be si 
A Ss iA ts tay Lapiticmig fage.) cision 2i is 
is not the dinner for-me—a.poor sinner ; 
Where I’m bound to shew off, and:throw a adieneitass 
Give me turnips and mutton,-(I ne'er was @ a ela 
Good. friends and here tne dine. ..:. 


bat on wid his aah a eg 


ated aay 7 Sg rh wih Pb ck * 
m and.Hock, are.but trash, Topine. 
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Conversazioni—are not for my money, 

Where Blue Stockings prate about Wylie and Pen ; 
I'd rather get tipsy wit Pe gerney! ipsi— 

Plain women must yield to plain sense and plain men. 


Your dowager gives you good dinners, ’tis true ; 

She shines in liqueurs, and her Sherry’s antique ; 
But then you must swear by her éye’s lovely blue, 

‘And adoré'the*bright bloom that is laid on her clieek. 

Blue eyes in young faces are quite in their places ; 

One praises and. gazes with boundless delight ; 
And juvenile roses ne‘er trespass on Noses, 

As the custom of those is, I’ve cut for to-night. 


Your colonels talk but of a siege or a battle— 
Your merchants of nought but the course of exchange— 
Your squires, of their hounds, of the corn-bill or cattle— 
Your doctors their cases and cures will arrange— 
Your lawyer’s confounding, on multiple poinding— 
Your artists are gredt on expression and tone— 
Parsons sport Moderators, aud Church-procurators, 
Each set is the devil when feeding alone. 


But here, where all'sets and all topics are mingled— 
The hero—the dentist—the parson—the squire— 
No one branch ‘of blarnéy’s sélected or lingled, 
But our wine and our wit each discussion inspire ; 
‘Where the pun and the glass simultaneously pass ; 
Where each song seems quite heavenly, each bumper divine ; 
Where there’s drinking and smokiug, and ujzzing and joking, 
But nothing provoking—Herer'! Hind Y let me dine. 
(here ! here!) 


et PEN OWEN. 
‘Talking of Dea Swift,—what is Mr Maturin about ? 
ODOHERTY. ; 

Grinding, grinding! Is’nt it a shame for people to run him down at such 
arate? and the man a ‘Tory—an Aristocrat—a well-dressed geiitlentanlike 
author! ’Tis abominable. “Tis too bad to think of such a man béing poor, 
and you know he complained of it himself in his Preface. 

PEN OWEN. 

Mr’Odoherty, I don’t mean to defend the Quarterly— but did you never take 
a wipe‘at Mother Morgan yourself? — 

Swetie 5 ODOHERTY. 

T believe I may have done such a thing—But how different the case: why 
that little ¢idevant Miladi absolutely a of her cash, and sets off public re-: 
probation with a balance of pounds, shillings, atid pence. 

TICKLER. 
Her motto is, no doubt,— aN E 
‘¢ Populus me sibilat: at mihi plaudo. 
sn) ; Tpsa domi, stmul‘ac'‘nummos contemplor in arc 
But did not Maturin write something called the. Universe ? 
ODOHERTY. 

That has reached long ago the uttermost ends of the earth—but why allude 

to such things? when are we to have the Southside Papers ? 
TICKLER. 

Why, I am kept back by @ Jate‘decision. ‘I fear the judge who refuses his 

protection to Byron’s Cain, would scarcely take my rattan under his wing. 
SIR As WYLIE. ’ 

Gentlemen, I’ve sat. here ier ven and been greatly ‘diverted with many , 
things I’ve heard, “y en . a the Chancellor, . have ae 
nour to say, is my friend, and I must quit the company, if I hear any thing 
further in a‘similar strain, | Besides, fle Was perfectly right in that decuion. 





Vs 
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PEM: OWEN. 


_, Multum. dabito, . vr ' 
“OpoHeRTy (aside to PEN: Tae 

You had better not ot enter info any dispute with Sir Andrew, Net much flash, 
but the longest Scotch héad I am acquainted with. And his humour,—why 
even you might find him ill to deal with, ange 

_ PEN OWEN. 

You are ri ee “He'ls indeed a canny clever PUR ey Entre nous tHe 
xine was delighted‘ with his. book. a maay Fegan upon this. I heard 
him say so miyself. ~ 

a " TICKLER. 
I have been much interested by your delightful description of a certain beau 
tiful creature, Mr Owen! ? Have you and. Mrs 0. any family, by. the bye ? 
PEN OWEN. 
Three— 
ODOHERTY, 
You mean volumes—and if so,,I.can tell you very seriously, the third is the 
best of the batch. ; 
Orn PEN OWEN 
To be candid, what is your opinion of my book ? 
ODOHERTY. . 

Your book is a jewel ; butif you had happened to,be a Scotsman, and writ 
such a book about Scotiand, and Scots people, you might just as well have 
leaped from the top of the Monument as published. it. 

PEN OWEN. 
Why ? I assure you, I wrote the book in the greatest, possible good nature. 
ODOHERTY. 
Devil doubts you. I dare say Hogg was. never in half such a a benign dis- 
position, as he was when he wrote rHz CHALDEE, 
PEN. OWEN, 
Satire is upon the whole a good-humonred vice, in my opinion. 
ODOHERTY. 


"Tis in‘ ity estimation the most placid of virtues.—Pick me up some day 
with a face like a lemon rind—hazy—dumpish—sulky—bitter—perhaps just 
escaped from a detestable dun of a tailor, or a.dozen of prating whiglings* or 
the like—and take me into the nearest tavern. Order’a hot beef-steak, a rum- 
mer of brandy and water—bring out a good pen and a few sheets of hot- 

pressed paper, and a bundle of segars, and Ys “¢ At it, acme Up with 
your back, Adjutant!" ~ 


PEN OWEN. 
What follows ? 
ODOHERTY. 


“A calm! a perfect Claude, the most beautiful, serene, delightful, dewy at- 
mosphere, spreads its wide embracing canopy over all the troubled surface of 
my soul. My spirit, enshrined as it were in the divine depths of contempla- 
tion, exerts; 1 her energies sweetly, nobly, sublimely ! ! It is then that I re- 
hetid how ‘true to nature and to virtue is the exquisite apostrophe of the Epi+ 
curean bard, 
** Suave mari magno, turbantibus equora ventis 

Ex tuto alterius longum spectare laborem.” 

On the whole, I.consider Tom. Cri Cribb and. anand the two wer mare men 
in Britain ! 

PEN OWEN, 


» now, twas not in that high placed vein I composed my miost 
catia cha so, Lom sometimes wakened of a. morning,God knows how 
or = abe, 1 in a strange mixed state of feeling—ready to go my lengths, in short 
—up to any thing—utterly reckless—that’s all I can say t the matter— 
deuced good fun ! 
ODOHERTY. 


Ay,. but how inferior that is to the.chosen ‘‘.moods of my fare 2 On such 
oteakions, it may almost be said I-would not-harm-a:fly: ° « Be 

PEN OWEN. 
“The scope and tendency of some of your “observations. perplex me. 
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NORTH. 
I hate this sort of committee business. We’re all getting into knots and cor- 
ners. Owen and the Adjutant-apon satire and segars—Feldborg and the Odon- 
tist on the €zat of Muscovy’s tooth powder—Tickler dozing—and Sir Andrew 
Wylie and myself left quite alone to the great topic of things in general! Why, 
this will never do. 
pra scott. [Tapping his spoon against the side of the bowl, sings. 
opouerty. (Si 
Hear the tinkle on the “a 
TICKLER. ( Sings.) 
All the Whigs are geese and asses. 
NORTH. (Sings.) 
Hollow heart and vision dim ! 


Chorus. 
Fa! la! la! laf la! la! la! la! &. 
FELDBORG the Dane. 
Allow me to give you a little Scandinavian solo. 
wortH. (Knocking with his hammer.) 
Silence! Feldborg’s solo! 
FELDBORG. (Sings.) 
Hvern morgin ser horna, 
a a os anc backa, 
hanga ma hungra, 
Hrae—shod litud. blot 
Hre sigr—fickin saekir, 
Snarla borgar karla 
ae a Brezkar bryniur 
Blod is Dana visi! !! 
Dyar a Brezkar, &c. 
NORTH. 


Come, it suits you very well, after what happened not quite fifty years ago, 
to sing such a ditty as this. 


DE scorT. 

Keep us a’! Do you ken what he was singing? I thought it was Danish or 
Duteh at the lowest penny. ny 

The last two lines, bei interpreted, 

two lines, being i ignify, 
“ The King o Saunas Bloody hail 
Resounds against.the British mail.” 
Is it not so, Professor ? 
FELPBORG. 
I suffer this no longer ! Golt und Teiifel! I quit the Nomber. 
[Brit Feipsoxc. 
Bod in NORTH. 

Why, this is beyond all bearing! Tickler, you are a new married man,— 

you are or ought to be nimble,—run after the Darie, and recall him. 
TICKLER. 

Sir, do you suppose that because I’m a contributor, an editor has a right to 
cast personal reflections upon me ?. to rend away the veil of my domestic con- 
eerns’?—Sir, I scorn your sneers !~-Sir, your servant !—Good night, gentle- 
men. [Exit Tickver, furiosus. 

ODOHERTY. 

¥e- Gods! How infernally drunk Ticklet has been these two hours! Honest 

Tiekler ! he, too, to be up ! 


Timotheus placed on high, 
Amid the sounding aati! 
bpapenetimnent thing will be Sir Andrew Wylie bolting upon some ab- 


surd allusion to his autobiography. 
MN 
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Odoherty,—I.beg yon you paren, opt Olohent deity Aceves 
Mr. Ys ~— ae crave. @ to say, 
ance fora’, that, although may. my- life fill three volumes, and yours bat seven pages, 
mine | not contain any nagratiye, cither. Of seeking after a) snuffbox in the 
midst of a battle, or of marrying the mistress of a cement and escaping as 
soon a8 the till was sucked-—do-you take mie? . ati 
DE SHOTT . 
Life in a mussel! Weel said,. Sir ‘Andréwesstick it into him: A foul- 
mouthed creature! Clink down withsieclanjamphray! -. 
OPDGOHERTY.« 2 
(Showing a lemon eut into a caricature 6f 81x: ANDREW.) 
Do you know that phiz, Mr Baronet ?* 
SIR As WYLIE. "(Th - down hig card.¥ | 
Mr Ensign, there’s my sdarest— Good ght, Gentlemen. 
“DL Ectt Sin A. Write. 
DR SCOT. (Aside to North.) 
Od sauf us! How Sir Andrew's:staggeritig ! Your last bow)'has‘dlean done 
him! I maun just see triga.eg:fan ds Maclean's > for if «acres Ney ie up 


to the Police Office, it would never ‘answet—him a an a Eldes 2 
bret D Dr im 


So, dee any Ge wi ot sm eran {hn entrar fs 
of personality have been decently diseuissed evening, however. I hope no-" 
thing of what has happened will evér transpité.. Pen Owén, I think, is asleep. 

ODOHERTY: 

Snoring. But, Lord love ye, I’ve a short-hand writer behind that screen 
yonder. Every word i is down. '”Pwill make & ‘article ; and you knew it 
would, else we should not have dined: here ; but, as Lurtart L says, 

“ O, that dlieremiphit in England be 
A duty on H 
St) © & ¢encon-Hemabag; ‘ant exéine °° » ds Stats Sorta 
On solemn meron tee oh ete: 
A stamp on every man that can ; 
j No millions more, if these were grahted, Mae 
Honeefor ward would be raised or wattted’; 
But Van, with an o’erfléwing chest,  , 
Might soon forgive us all the rest:"*" ag Senete 
WORTH 

Well, I think the reporter’ must-be dty enough this tinte.—Come forth, 
thou rat i’ the arras! You shall have your share of one Bowl at the Teast }— 
and thou, heir of —_ ane.) rouse pret rouse thee for the field ! 

ae “ PCurtiiin falls. 





—" ped OA Epilogue... swat i 
Spoken by CuaisrorHer ont Eaquires: ond ‘* * Wrus, J Baronet. we 


"MR NORTH, 
© Gemething tao much ofthis T hear you, cry=- 
Ye iewhige th vermin { What care I? 
“ there Be ecccinks there must_be some) 
Not in Wor ie thelr babiet souls the slaves of Hum, 
*. Get them for once speak traly ! 
SIR A. WXLIK. 
or be dumb. 
M& NORTH. 
Confess it, Jeffrey, (for you needs must know) 
That Jest and Earnest hand in hand sie 8: 


* See Letters to Julia, second edition, p. 104, By the bye, these elegant letters are 
auch improved in the second edition. The book is now quite a bijou. 
s Cc. N. 


Vor. XI. | re 


poms. | cere 








Epilogue. 
That sober truth med be inweaved with fun, 
Philosophy be poi in a pun, 
Candour be cabo henaatl a forehead knit— 
Keenly, yet kindly, flash the shafts of wit— 
» SIR A. WYLIE. 
—— And Tories round a harmless table sit. 
MR NORTH. 
Confess ; speak out, Man! 
SIR A. WYLIE- 
—— Once upon a time 
You leved a,joke yourself, if not a rhyme ! 
MR NORTH. 
Confess quaint Quizzery, though it makes one wince— 
SIR A. WYLIE. 
— I bar what wounds a Lapy or a Paince.— 
MBE NORTH. 
—Is, after all, not quite a hanging matter ! 
—What, Jeffrey? Not one word for poor dear Satire ? 
. o.  SIR.A. WYLIE. 
Well, well, I wish ye wiser, Man, and fatter ! 
MR NORTH. 
I find I can make nothing of these Whigs. 
SIR A. WYLIE. 
We'll try to do without them, please the Pigs ! 
MR NORTH. 
To you, to you, ye, Tories of the Land ! 
To you we turn, with you we take our stand ! 
Not you, ye “‘ Pruckizss,” who, when things look blue, 
Distrust a cause sublime in spite of you, 
Abandon those who bear the. blazing brunt, 
And fight, ye fools, your battle in your front— 
No—ne’er to court your favour shall we. stoop, 
Nor fawn for shelter where your crestless eagles droop, 
To shun the conflict but hold fast the spoil— — 
Clutch at the trophy, having shirk’d the toil— 
SIR A. WYLIE. 
—And gloat, while others sweat, on your snug toast and boil ! 
MR NORTH. 
These are your maxims! Venal vapid crew ! 
Low we may come, but ne'er so low as YOU! 
“« Low we may come!” forgive the hasty phrase, 
Yzx Tories true! whose patronage IS praise ! 
High the good eminence we now possess, 
Nor shall we e’er be lower down— 
SIR A. WYLIE:, “ZA ing @ fifth button.”| 
Or less. 


— MR NORTH. 

While YOU our trumpet hear, and round our banner press. 
BOTH. 

Though op mee scions of the “‘ Servum Pecus,” 

Rise as if glare should dim or weight should break us, 


Like some tough tree’these pithless boughs between, 
Knotted and gnarled, appears THE Magazine ! 
Some last one summer ; some, with much ado, 
Spin out a speechless Life-in-Death through two ; 
But wanting depth’ of soil, and length of root, 
Though buds a few, and blossoms ani may shoot, 

j 


One looks in vain to’them ‘for genuiné juicy fruit. 
Squeeze hard! One’ painful mouthful they supply, 
But thirsty wits must turn to US, or die! 
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LONDON. 


THE Grave of the Last Saxon, a Poem. 
By the Rev. William Lisle Bowles, author 
of the Missionary, &c. &e. &<. 8vo. 

The Guaheba, a Tale. By the Hon. and 
Rev. William Herbert. 

Bards and Cockney Critics, an 
heroi-comical poem, in three Cantos; with 
Prolegomena on the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful, and Notes Critical, Reena, soa 
Explanatory. By the late Mi ug- 

ins, ERS. and M.D... - 

The Nun of Abrouca, a Tale. 

Poems by the Rev. Thomas. Cherry, 
B.D. late. Master of Merchant Taylor’s 
School, edited by the Rev..J. W. Bel- 
lamy, are about to be published by sub- 
scription, in One Volume, Quarto, with a 
fine portrait of the Author. 

Miss Anne Maria Porter has a new No- 
vel in a state of considerable forwardness, 
entitled Roche Biane, or the Hunter of the 
Pyrenees. 

In the course of the present/month will 
be published, the Second Volume of Sir 
Robert'Ker Porter’s Travels; in Georgia, 
Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, &c. 
&e. 


Chenzica, a Poem, in Ten: Cantos, 
founded on that part of the History of the 
Pisan Republic, in which, is said to have 
originated the celebrated Triennial Festi- 
val, called the Battle of the Bridge, will 
speedily appear, in one volume 8vo. 

The Life.and Times, of Daniel de Foe, 
with a ious account, of ‘his .W ritings, 
and Anecdotes of several of his Contempo-~ 
raries. By Walter Wilson, Esq. 

Mr. Valpy is reprinting. his,'edition’ of 
Brotier’s Tacitus, in 4 vols. 8vo. 

des ‘Althorpiane, or. an, Account of 
the Mansion at Althorp,. the residence of 
the Right Honourable George. John Earl 
Spencer, K.G. with a descriptive Cata~ 
logue of his Lerdship’s Pictures and Lib- 
rary, accompanied with splendid [llustra- 
tions, will shortly appear from the pen of 
the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, F.R.S.S.A. 

Dr Meyrick’s .History of Ancient Ar- 
mour, being a Collection of the scattered 
Notices to be found in our old Poets, Chro- 
nicles, Wills, Deeds, and Inventories of 
Ancient Armour, in Three Volumes Im- 
perial Quarto, with 100 Illustrative Speci- 
mens, will speedily be published. 

a my Errors, a Tale. One vol. 

0. 

Vestiges of Ancient Manners and Cus- 
toms in modern Italy. By the Rey. J. 
Blunt. 

Tales of the Manor. By Mrs Hoffland. 
a 7 12mo. 

Sixth Part of the Encyclopedia Me- 
trepolitana, will be published in June. 

Summer Mornings, or the Meditations 
and Recallections of a Saunterer. By the 
Au of * Affection’s Gifi,"—“ The 

 &e, 


Letters from Mecklenburgh and Hol- 
stein, including an Account of the Cities 
of Hamburgh and Imbeck. By George 
Downes of Trinity College. 

A Second Volume of Biblical Fragments, 
by Mrs Schimmelpennick. “ 

Uriel, a Poetical Address to,Lord By- 
ron ; with Notes and Strictures on the In- 
fidelity displayed in his Writings. 

Two Prize Essays. By the Rey. R. 
Polwhele—viz. An Essay on the Scripture 
Doctrine of Adultery and Divorce; and 
an Essay on the State of the Soul between 
Death and the Resurrection. 

A Life of Sir Christopher Wren. By 
Mr James Elmes, architect. 

Sketches of the Life and Character of 
Patrick Henry. By William Wirt of 
Virginia. 

Soame Jenyn’s Di 
Subjects. Embellis 
the Author. 

The. History and: Antiquities of Hen- 
grave, in Suffolk; with Portraits and 
other Engravings. . By John Gage, Esq. 
One yol. royal quarto, - fr 

An Historical and: T: vical View 
of the Wapentake of Strafford; ,and Tick- 
hill, in the county of York., By John 
Wainwright. 3 56 

An Epitome of Roman/Antiquities. By 
C. Irving, L.L-D; and F:R:S. 

Juetter to the Right Honourable Robert 
Peel, M.P.. By John Rebertson. 

Mr Thomas Taylor (the, Platonist) is 
about to publish Translations of the Meta- 
morphosis \of Apuleius, his Treatise De 
Deo Socratis, and his three books De Ha- 
bitudine Doctrimarum.Platonis ; together 
with the Political Pythagoric Fragments, 
preserved by Stobeus.», (x: «J 

Mr Aspin is preparing the Third Vo- 
lume of his Analysis of Universal History 
for speedy publication. 

A work will shortly appear from the 
pen of the Rev, .B.- Andrews of Trow- 
bridge, entitled Clavis Greca Biblica, con- 
taining a brief introduction to the Greek 
Tungue, and a copious Greek Lexicon for 
the Septuagint, New Testament, and Apo. 

ha. 


Phe Wonders of oY gate World. 
By the Author of Select Female Biogra . 
phy. ' ? : ; 
Rivington's Atnual’ Register, for the 
year 1810, will ‘appéar‘in the course of 
the month. 1 ea Nestle 

A new Theory of ‘Tides. By Captain 
Foreman, R:N. . 4 

Sir T. Charles M , M.D. has in the 
press, and nearly y for publication, a 
volume, in which he has applied ‘the prin- 
ciples and method ed in his Sketches 
of the Philosophy of Life to the investiga- 
tior. of the phenomena of the minéral'world- 

Mr Spence is republishing his ‘Tracts on 
Political Economy.’ * P 


uisitions on several 
with a Portrait of 
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The First Number of the Monthly Cen- 
sor, anew Monthly Review, will in 
June, and will be continued peri y- 

The Rev. T. Belsham has nearly ready 
for publication, the Epistles of the Apostle 

; with an Exposition and Notes. 
~ Practical Observations on the Nautical 
Almanack, and Astronomical Ephemeris. 


By James South, F.R.S. 

Sir Gilbert Blane has nearly ready for 
publication a work entitled Dieser. 
tations on Various Medical Subjects. 

Shortly will be published, The River 
Derwent, Part First, and other Poems. By 
the Reverend W. B. Clarke, B. A. of Je- 
sus College, Cambridge. 

Mr Dorset, author of the Vampire, a 
t y, is preparing for publication a Tra- 

entitled Montezuma. 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


cal Engravin 


[May, 


Mr ‘andseer is preparing a work, in 

. Which will consist of Representa. 

tions and Explanations of the Hieroglyphi- 

that have been disinterred 

at Babylon, Nineveh, &c. and brought to 
England by recent travellers. 

Archdeacon’ Nares’ has in the press a 

Glossary, or Collection of Words, Phrases, 

and Allusions to Customs, Proverbs, &c. 

illustrating the works of British Classics, 

ially of the age of Elizabeth. 

Mr Melmoth is ‘about to publish the 
Beauties of Jeremy Taylor. 

Mr Bourn has in the press an enlarged 
edition of A Gazetteer of the most Re- 
markable Places in the Worltl, with Brief 
Notices of the Principal Historical Events, 
and of the most Celebrated Persons con- 
nected with them. 


EDINBURGH. 


In the press, Sacred Dissertations on the 
Creed, translated from the Latin of the 
Celebrated Witsius, preceded by a Me- 
moir of the author, and followed with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the 
Rev. Donald Fraser, Kemnoway. Several 
eminent Clergymen of different denomina- 
tions, have concurred in the 
Work to Christians of all classes. It will 
be neatly printed on fine paper, and com- 
pleted in about Ten Parts, 2s. each, ma- 
king two volumes 8vo. consisting each of 
more than 500 pages. The First Part will 
be published in May. 

Speedily will be published, beautifully 

i in ‘one volute post octavo, The 
Motningand Even’ ; or, Prayers 
for Private Persons and Families. 
nie work is divided into the four 

ng s—l. Prayers for Private 
Persons, hapted to the different Days of 
for the Sabbath-Day.—3. Prayers for Per. 
sons who are iti circumstances. — 
4. A of Prayers enti 
in the language of re.—The wor 
is in by Two rses explana- 
tory of the Lord’s Prayer.” 


To be published, (as soon as a sufficient 
number of subscribers is obtained), ‘* A 
Compendious View of Creation, beginning 
with the Microscope, and ending with the 
Telescope.” 

To be published immediately, by James 
Paterson, road-surveyor, Montrose, as a 
Su ent to his ‘* Treatise on Roads,” 
A Series of Letters and Communications, 
addressed to the select committee of the 
House of Commons on the highways of 
the kingdom. Containing an enquiry in- 
to the nature and excellencies of what is 
called “* Mr M‘ Adam’s System of Road- 
Making ;"—how far he is entitled to the 
merit that ‘he arrogates to himself, and 
which is generally attributed to him in re- 
gard to it ;—his errors and defects pointed 
out ;——as also what merit he is really en- 
titled to. 
to We understand that an Historical Ac- 
count and Delineation of Aberdeen, com- 
pleted and drawn up by Robert Wilson, 
A.M. will shortly be published, which will 
also be embellis with Engravings of 
the principal Bridges, Pablic Buildings, 
and Sacred Edifices in and about the 
city. 
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LONDON. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

Specimens of Gothic Architecture, in 

SixtyPlates from Measurements and Draw- 
ings. By A. Pugin, Architect. 

BLOGRAPHY« 

The Life and Opinions of Sir Richard 

ynglish Gentleman, of the 

By Lerd Dillon. 


the Life of Colley Cibber, 


Maltravers, an 
Seventeenth Century. 
2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 


Apology for 
Comedian ; containing an Historical View 
of the Stage, with Copious Anecdotes, Kc. 
and a Preface and Index. By Edmund 

8vo. 12s, 

William Lilly’s Memoirs of his Life 
and Times, with 12 Portraits of. Eminent 


CHEMISTRY. 
The Use of the Blow Pipe in Chemical 
Analysis, and in the Examination of Mi- 
nerals. By J. J. Berzelius, Member of 
the Academy of Stockholm, &c. &c. trans- 
lated from the French of Monsieur Fres- 
el; by J. G. Children, F.R.S. London 
and Edinburgh. 8yvo. 12s. 


CLASSICS, 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, newly translated 

into English, from the Greek text of Snei- 

der. By a Member of the University of 
Oxford. 8vo. 8s. 

FINE ARTS. 
Twelfth Night, being the fourth number 
of illustrations of Shakespeare. By, Robert 
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Lectures ot: Drawing, Painting,and En- 
graving, considered as Branches of Elegant 
Education. By W. M. Craig. 8vo. 14s. 

The Quarterly Musical Magazine, No. 
13. 4s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
A Celestial Atlas, comprising a Syste- 
matic Display of the Heavens, im a series 
of thirty Maps, illustrated by Scientific De- 
seriptions of their contents, and accompa- 
nied by Catalogues of the Stars, and Astro. 
nomical Exercises. By Alexander Jamiec- 
son, A.M. Royal quarto; £1, 5s. plain, 
and £1, 11s, 6d. coloured. 
HISTORY. 

A view of the History, Literature, and 
ane | ofthe Hindoos. By the Rev. 
W. Ward. New edition. 3 vols. vo. 
£1, 16. 


The New Annual Register, for 1821. 
8vo. £1, Is. : 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Dr Faithorn on the Liver, Biliary, and 
Digestive s, and Nervous System. 
The fourth edition, considerably enlarged. 
Bvo. Os. ; 

A Pharmaceutical Guide. By the Au- 
thor of the Student’s Manuel. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Observations on the Influence of Habits 
and Manners upon the Health and Organ- 
ization of the Human Race, particularly 
as it relates to the t State of English 
Females. By h Palin, M.D. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

A Letter to Charles H. Parry, M.D. 
F-.R.8. on the Influence of Artificial yt ® 
tions. By Edward Jenner, Esq. M.D. 
LL.D, &e. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Museum, a New Weekly Literary 
Journal. 8d. — s eostaate in 

Leon, or Many Things ew Words. 

the Rev. OC: Cs Coltin, A.M. Fellow of 
ing’s College, Cambridge. Vol. II. 8vo. 7s. 

Recollections and ions, Personal 
and Political, as connected with Public 
Affairs during the Reign of George III. 
By John Nicholls, »> Vol. II.. 7s. 

The Pamphleteer, No 39. 6s. 

Miscellaneous Works of the Right Ho- 
nourable Henry Grattan. 8vo. 12s. 

The Duellist ; or; @Cursery View of the 

Rise, ‘Progress, and Practice of Duelling, 
with Illustrative Anecdotes from History, 
8vo, 5s. 
. The Miscellaneous Tracts of the late 
William Withering, M.D. F.R.S. &Xc. 
with a Memoir of the Author. By Wil- 
liam Withering, Esq. F.R.S. and embel- 
lished with a portrait of Dr Withering. 
2 vols. Svo. ? 

The Speeches of the Right Honourable 
Henry Grattan in the Irish and in the Im- 
perial Parliament. Edited by his Son. 
4 vols. 8vo. £ 2, &s. 

. The Rules and Orders of the Court for 
the Relief of Insolvent Debtors, and Re- 
gulations of the Office. 8vo. 3s. 

Notes on Philosophy, Morality, and 
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Education, in Three Parts. By W illiam | 
Vi ‘ Se 
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Illustrations, Historical and Critical, of 
the Life of Lorenzo De Medici, with an 
Appendix of original and other Documents. 
By William Roscoe. Quarto. £1, Lls. 6d. 
8vo. Ids. 

The Cambridge University Calendar for 
the year 1822. 12mo. 6s. 

Illustrations and Proofs of the Principle 
of population, including an Examination 
of the Proposed Remedies of Mr Malthus 


and a Reply to the Objections of Mr Go-» 
win and others. By is Place.  8vo. 
beards. 


The first Number of a Magazine in 
French, under the title of Le Musée des 
Variétés Litétaires, price 1s. 6d. to be con- 
tinued monthly. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Woodarch’s Introduction to the Study 
of Conchology ; sevond edition, revised and 
considerably enlarged. By J. Mawe, Au- 
thor of Familiar. Lessons on Mineralogy, 
&c. Crown 8vo. 14s. coloured, 9s: plain. 

Conversations on Mineralogy, with Plates, 
engraved by M. and Miss Lowry, from ori- 
ginal Drawings. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. - 

An Account of Fishes found in the Ri- 
ver Ganges and its Branches. By T. Ha- 
milton. 4to. £5, 5s. 

A Supplement to the History of British 
Birds. By T. Bewick. 8vo. 5s. 

NOVELS. 

Madeline, a Tale. By Mrs Opie. 2 
volumes 12mo. — 14s. 

Julia Severa; or the Year 492. From 
the French of J. C.'\L. Simonde de Sis- 
mondi, 2 vols; 12mo. 12s, 6d.” 

Old Stories. By MissSpence. 2 vols. 
ee 10s. 6d. e ’ 

The Lollards, a Tale. By the Author 
of the Mystery, &e. 3vols.12mo. £1, Is. 

Graham Hamilton. 2 vols. post 6vo. 14. 

Maid Marian, a Novel. By the Author. 
of Headlong Hall. Post 8yo.' 7s.” 

Vargus, a Tale of Spain. 3 vols. 12mo. 

True Stories. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Chinese Novels, translated from, the 
Originals ; to which are added, Proverbs 
and Moral Maxims. By John Francis 
Davis, F. R. S. 

Blighted Ambition ; or the Rise and 
~ of the Earl of Somerset. 3 vols, 8vo. 

1, Is. , 

The Woman of Genius. By the Author 
of the. ‘* Bachelor and Married Man.” 3 
vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The History of the Ingenious Gentle- 
man Don Quixote. A new Edition, with 
copious Notes, a Translation of several of 

_ the most popular Moorish Ballads, and an 
Essay on the Life and Writings of Cer- 
vantes, 5 vols. post.8vo, £2, 2s- 

POLITICS. 

Practical Observations on Mr Ricardo's 
Principles of Political Economy and Taxa. 
tion. By John Stuckey Reynolds, Esq. 
4s. sewed, 

A Letter to the Earl of Eldon, | on the 
present state of Agricultural Lessees. 
Thoughts on the Poor Laws. By 5. 

Brookes. 8vo. Is. 6. 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


May-day with the Muses. By Robert 
Bloomfield, Author of the, Famers ‘s Boy. 
12mo.) | 4s. . 


& opal " vi 
Memorials of a Tour n the Continent. 
By William Wordsworth.  8vo. 6s. 6d. 
The Court of Tuscany, a Tragedy; the, 
Heir of Innes, a Tragedy. 8vo. 7s. | 
The Maid? of ‘Orleans ; into 
English tree ftom the Frenciv of Voltaire. 
By W. Hi Ireland. . 2 vols. vo: ‘18s. 
The Bridal-of Caolchairn; and. other: 
bs John Hay Allan, Esq. 8vo/ 2s. 
ke of Tuscany,a Tragedy in 
onan ets: By James Bird, Author of the 
Vaile of mii Bvo.. 492)" ov 
The Historyof Johnny Que Genus, the 
Lattle Foundling ofthe late Doetor Syntax, 
atPoem «» By the Author of the.Three 
Fours. Royal 8vo. plates.. £1,:1s. 
The»Genuine Remains in Prose .and 
Verse. of Samuel Butler. Vel 1. . 8yvo. 
9s. New Edition. ” 
The School Shakespeare ; or Plays and 
Seenes:from Shdkespeare, illustrated, for 
the’ use-of Schools, with Glossarial Notes, 
sélected) from the best Annotations. By 
the! Reverend J. Pittman, A. M.  8vo. 18s. 
Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, a’ Dramatic: 
Poem ; the Mermaid of Galloway ; the 
Richard Faulder ; ‘and; Twenty’ 
sorb, Songs. By — rah 
entire Pogns of Ossian, revi 
ial: ‘and authentitated, by visits to 
the Sites degcribed,,.and : by. laborious In- 
vestigations made on the spot. By H 
Comphel “Esq..F: A. S._2 vols: 12mo; £1., 
’  otog PHEOLOGY «. .‘: 
¢ ‘Sermons delivered in the Chapel of, the 
East India College. : By the Reverend C. 
o geantanaicans the vehjie ok aha 
on the subject 
smn, ‘dnd ‘a short Treatise op Regeneration. 
he fey * ae ae A. M. edd 


abr teetPiorbets By the author of Annals 
on Sy Parish; Ayrshire Legatees 5 ‘and 
‘Sit Andrew:Wylie. 12mo.Js.0 4 
‘The Seasons contemplated inthe 


‘of thie Si .- By th 
Gospel. ix Sermons Le e 


The Fortunes of Nigel. By the author 
ae? &e.' 3 vols. epee £1; 
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nein ene] Life of the Right 

‘ithelminia, Viscountess 

Clear perm from. her “diary: and 
correspondence, by Thomas Snell Jones, 

my D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


and Descri 

concise T' hy of th rene ta 
‘opography of the Na 

of the Rivers F Clyde, and Tay, to- 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


» tions! 2-Vols. 8vo. 


[May, 
A Treatise on the Gospel Constitution. 
By the Reverend W. Bennet. 8vo. 8s. 
Sermons on tance and Faith. By 
the Reverend J. 


e. 8vo. 9s. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Statistical Account of Upper Canada. 
By Robert Gourlay. 3 vols. 8vo. £2, 2s. 

A Statistical, Political, Mineralogical, 
and Modern Map of Italy, with the new 
Boundaries accor to the latest Treaties. 
By J. Av Orgiazzi. 15s. On canvass 
and in a: case. é : 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Palestine, through the Coun. 
tries of Bashan .and Gilead, east of the 
River Jordan,) including:a Visit to the 
Cities of Gamala and Geraza, in the Deca- 
polis, with Maps, ‘Plates, and Vignettes. 
By J. 8: Buckingham, Esq. Second Edi- 
£1, lis. 6d. 

An Itinerary of Provence and the Rhone. 
By J. Hughes, A. M. of Oriel College. 
8vo. P 14s, ’ 

A Few Days at Athens ; being the trans- 
lation ofa Greek Manuscript in Hercula- 
neum. By Francis Wright. Small 8vo. 
6s. 

* Two Voyages te New South Wales and 
Van Diémen’s Land, with a Description of 
the present Condition of the Colony. By 
Thomas: Reid; Member of the Royal Gol. 
lege of Surgeons. 8vo. 12s. 

_ Journal. of a Visit.to. some Parts of 
Ethiopia. By George Waddington, Esq. 
Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
the Reverend Barnard Hanbury, A. M. 
with Maps and other Engravings, 4to. 

The Tour of Paris, pourtraying; in a 
series of Engravings, the peculiar Charac- 
teristics of xe Parisian People, and faith- 
fully illustrating their Manners, Customs, 
and Institutions, with explanatory Letter. 
press. No.1. Oblong 4to. 12s. 


EDINBURGH. 


with a description of the Trossachs, 
Yoaricetiine, and the Vale of Monteith, by 
the Rev..W. M. Wade, author of Walks 
in Oxford, &c. ©12mo. 
The-Student’s Walk, or Sabbath in the 


Country, 18mo. Is.’ 6d. 
The National School Collection, 12mo. 


The Christian Patriot and Seaman’s 
Friend ; being discourses and meditations 
on various important subjects, by the Rev. 
Andrew Lothian, Minister of the’ United 
Congregation of Portsburgh, 12mo. 3s. 

Gow’s Vocal Melodies-of Scotland, ar- 
ranged for the flute by Mr Henderson. 
Part:first, 4s. 
~ Report of the Society of the Cognoscenti 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts in 
Scotland, sd. 8vo. 2s. 

Recreative Hours, by George E. Lenley, 
Esq. 12mo. 5s. 


@ 
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EDINBURGH.— May 8. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. _ Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 30s. Od. | Ist,...205, Gd: 4 Isty..1.17s- Gd. |  1styos00-.44s. 0d. 
2d, 2027s. 0d. 2d, evel 9s. 0d. 2d, ....4.15s, 0d. 2d, --+-.:13s. Od, 
3d, ...23s. Od. | Bd, ...17s. 6d. 3d,,-..,.14s. Od. | 3d,.-....12s. Gd. 
ae Average of Wheat, £1 : 7: 6d. per boll... os 


é Li Tuesday, May]. 
Beef (¥74 oz. per Ib.) Os. 4d. toOs. 6d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 
Mutton ... . - Oss 5de~toOs. 7d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) Os... 
- « « Os. 64d. to0s. 9d. | Fresh Butter,,per Ib. 1s. 
- «+ « Os, 34d. to Os. 44d. | Salt ditto, per stone 16s. 
Lamb, per quarter. 33s. to 4s, Od. | Ditto, per ote, Is 
Tallow, per stove . 6s. Od. to Gs. Od. | Eggs, perdozen . Os. 


EREEES 
~sssses 


cee 


Freer? 


““ SREEEE 


_ HADDINGTON.—May 10. «> 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. . . 
Ist, .....30s. Od. | Ist, ....205. 6d. |'Ist; ...17s. 6d: | Ist, ... 12s. 6d. 
2d,-r...27s. Od. | 2d, ....18s. 0d. 15s. Od. | 2d, ay 12s. Od. ow 125 
$d, ....258. Od. | 3d, ....16s. Od. | 3d, ....138: Od, | 3d, ... 11s. Od. | 3d, ... Lis. 
Bt Average, £1 : 7s. 3d, 5-12thg. ; ws . 


F 


Ee 
“BEE 


} , ome ; ¥ bits 2 00 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Weck 
ended May-4. 


Wheat, 45s. 7d.—Barley, 17s. 7d.—Oais, 16s. 5d.—Rye, 19s. 5d.—Beans, 21s, 4.—Pedve, 22%. el | 


London, Corn Exchange, May 6. : Lor pm May 4... 
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Course of Exchange, May '7.—Amsterdam, 12: 5. C.#. -Ditto at sight,.12 
Rotterdam, 12:6. Antwerp, 12:1. Hamburgh, 37:2. Altona,‘37: 3. 
3 &. sight, 25 : 20. Ditto es ge mg —s —e raghagh os ; 
Pete per thle. 9:3, Us. Vienna, 10:10 Ef- flo. Trieste, 10: : flo. Ma- 
jan. 37. Culiz, 36}. Hilboa,’369. Barcelona, 36. Seville, 36}. Gibraltar, 304. 
eee | Genoa, 444. . Venice, 27: 60. . Malta, 45. Naples, 40. Palermo, 
‘118. Lisbon, 51. Oporto, 504. . Rio Janeiro, 46. Bahia, 51. Dublin, 9} por 
cent. Cork, 9] per cent. | , a f , 

Prices of Gold and Silver; per ox.—Foreign-gold, in-bays, £3 : 17:2. 10ji. . New 
Denbloons, £3: 15 ;, 0d. New Dollars, 4s. 944. Silver in bars, stand. Os. Od. 


* Vou-Xt | * | 4g 4K 
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Weekly Price #3 Stocks, ane lst to.24th April, 1822. 
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METEOROLOGIUAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept of Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. . 


"eee cee a a So and four o'clock, ere 


noon. The second Observation in the’ afternoon, 
Thermometer. 


ey merece. 20 











Average of Rain, 
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1,779 inches. 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENciisHh BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
of March and the 20th of April 1822, extracted from the London Gazette. 


— T. and R. Skinner-street, wine-mer- 


Adiand 1 H. Lexdenhalt-street, buteher 
a S. Fishtoft, pram ag and T. Arnsby, 


Tansor, North:mptonshire, horse-dealers. 
Artherton, Ww. eretoa. near Liverpool, brewer. 
Baker, W. Rew; hive tga | farmer. 


Boulbee, T. * eld, 

Branwhite, P. Bristol, "fringe-manufacturer. 
Brown, S. Fulham 

—. W. J. and W. Kermode, Liverpool, mer- 


* turer. , 
Dean, R. W. and T. W. Cooke, Bethnal-green, 
mer. 


Davidson, W. and A, Garnett, Liv 
chants. 


Lancashire, victualler, 


Dockworth, E. Ribchester, 

ars W. Leicester. ware, tailor. 
Evans, J. Sheerness, 

Pindizy, 3. Minories, clothes’-salesman.. 


, J. jun. Lower Milton, Worcestershire, 


Foulds, a. Loveclough, Lancashire, cotton-spin- 
Friend, J. Bristol, maltster. 
Purnia, G, Sheffield, cheese-monger. © 

Ww. and J. Hardy, Stratford-upon-A von. 
Garnett, A. Liverpool, merchant. 


yma, Fs J. Lovee linen-draper. 
Guy Me reine iiverpost, cordwainer. 
OM anchester, victualler. 


Harrison, ‘I. Mount-terrace, Whitechapel uean, 


flour-factor. 
Herbert, P. and J: London, merchauits. ' oe 
Hobson, G. Middleton, Lancashire, orsieedtan: 
Holmden, w. Milton, ‘Kent, grocer... 
Hoyt, T., J. Lord, J. Chatham, and’W. Fother- 


Hughes M. Band J. H, Dudley, Worcestershire, ¢ 


; ioe Gerrard’s-hall, Basing-lane, wine-mer- 


Fociewg AY W.F Fares, a ape apothecary. . 
Jeremy; Strand, linen-dr. 
Bullion. J. ‘Holburn, jeweller. ; 
Lacey, J. Bristol, earthenwareman, - 
— G. West Teignmouth, Devonshire, rope. 
Ue W. Chel cook enemas. 
aes S. Wi al bok 4 
MiCinre, it Foley places » shopkes weg 
Bs JW. Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, elo- 2 


ith, W. 
Pexton, Pexton, J. , innkeeper. 
a i. J. Wood-rareet Spi Spittalfields,, silleana> 
Pickett, ¥ ‘Caroline-street, ‘Commereial- Toad, - 


Pitstar, J. jun. Witham, Essex, miler. 





Monthly Bagisler. [ Mav; 
e ae GT Diaunock, ‘Kingsirinford, 


$2. ~ ene 
"Terzace,.. Sean’ Eevetien 3 J. Comm road, 
pomp ata Shaftesbury, manufacturer. 
teyton, Essex, horse-dealer. 
Northampton-piace 


» Old Kantroad, 


a. 
Walter, J. Ialington, linen-draper. 
Watton, W. Litchfield; =. 


HII 
We 


tie 


ir 


oe ae 
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iselab List of Scorcu Banxavrrcres, aon iha between the Ist and 
Ss ue. ~ 80th April, 1822, extracted fron the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Anderson, John, builder and - -quarrier, ‘Inver- deeper, Nicholon stec, Ediaburgh ; a final 


Deinean, Robert, shoemaker and spirit-dealer, 
$ a dividend 14th May. 
ames, merchant, Aberficen ; a second 
dividend on 8th May. . 
-- John, and Co. anérehants, Greenock, Laird, 
Wm. and ‘Co, merehants, Liverpool, (being one 
concern ;) a dividend of 2s. per pound on 22d 


May 
Muirs and Crombi. » paper manufacturers at Ne- 
therlee; a final dividend 25th May. 
Weatherly, John Blair, latel merchant in Jed- 
burgh; a dividend on 8th June of 3s. 4d. per 
pone, aT pound. 





AEPOEETME NSS. PROMOTIONS, &c. 


oe L a Gren. Gds. Ens. and Lt. Cameron, Cc 
: Sie aasce t te 


do, 28. 
Hon. J. St Clair, Ens. and Lt. do. do. 
1F, Lt. Suter, from h. p. 28 F. Lt. vice Oi- 
Yok, dead, July, 25, 1821. 
Ens. Sherburne, from 70 F. 
wassrep, dead. April 18, 1822, 
Lt. Gregg, vice Kelly, re ee 
‘ 28. 


Ens. and Adj, Kelly, Qua. Mast, vice 
Mullaly, dead, 4 


vice Ward, re 0. 
— Surg. Ardley, Surg. “ie 


Ens. Clas ee Mae 
P. P. Brehant, Ens. do. 
Capt Gray, fo from h. Ad Np mh vice Ful 
Sep. 22, 182]. 
Lt. atiow, trom 50°F. Lt. vice Garvey, 
— Rice, — 46 F. Lt. veg ay 
ne cn » Lieut. vice 
‘North, exch. «Abel 18, iaee. 
R. Lawrie, Ens. vice Carroll, caricelled, 
me i ee from 58 F. Maj. — 
dead, Mar, 
Ens Greenwood, from 2 W. IL wit 
dead, do. 
Lt. Bromper Cape vich Stott, dead, 


April 18. 
Ens. Willes, Lt. 
—— Ross, from h. p. 67 F. Ens. fo. 






















Ens. Miller, Lt. by purch. vice Povalh 


Sir W. Scott, Bt. Ens. by do. 
_Lt. Powell, Capt. by vich Min- 

chin, ret. Mar. 28. 
—~ Burnett, do. do. vice Emett, ret. 


51 


54 


Madden, 
. June 13, 1821. 
Lt. Carrol, from 87 F. Lt. vice Main- 


— 
Rca 


Manners,  Sowht 
al 4 Pitt, woe ae 
t Harpur, Maj. 
J. ENeeeert ean ie 


» ret. 
ua t A. Courtarse, Ens. vice apace 

L. C. Serv. 
Cornet Fancourt, from 17 Dr. -Lt. by 
ea G. do. 


IRV. "BS ha hoor 
+ Dec, £5, 1821. 


“*Gapt. vice Mitchell 

—— Chisholm, from late 4 Vet. Bo. 

Caps: viee Young cancelled, do. 
—— Appleton, from lates do. do. 
pre be 8 hh atte vice 


Lyneh- 
— Lo orth, from late bis do. Lt. 
tice Ham, do. 


~do. 
“ate I to Vet. Bn. 


— Mair, from late 4 do. do. 
M6 Ron ues Rae Ca 


Lt. Ireland, from Jate6do. Lt. do. 
A Vet. Ba, Payin, Hounson, from. 4, Pay 
. do. 


AN.Come, ee en SS . Capt. 
Lt. Burges, from late 10 Vet. Bn. Lt. 


do. 

Ens. Walker; from late-5 do. Ens. do. 
Royal Artillery. 

lat Le. Hennis, from. p. Ist. Lt vice 

Lovett, bh. py Mar. 1. 


I he «ae Royal -Engi 


out Ch , 20 bt do. 28. 


+ Ee ie ee 
ce to have ‘Temporary Rank of Capt. in the 
3 ~ Capt. oan A oe 

j PRP Page 


coe is 


ae W Futney, 
to the Forces, 


cat ge 


ie “Root 1 Fase 


Mar. & 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


Col. oe with Cok. Napier, h. p. 
Bu Lt. ‘oa wae. from 4 Fi wih Bt. Lt. Col. 
Sirf, K “Port. ‘Ser. 


627 


+0 





Evchanges.: 






Williams,’ he pe 
, from 14 Dr. with Bt. Lt. Col. 

. Fitzlarence, h. p. 24 Dr. 
wenn saga Aang 










“ Troop ‘and Full Pay Comp. with Major 
Dunn, h. p. 91 F. 

— Fenton, from 15 F. ree. diff. with Major 
Aitken, h. p. 21 Dr... 

Lao Ry ah with Lieut. 














a hy 
‘on. J. ed .p. 7 F. 
Cuffe, from 7 Dr--G rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Everar 








d, h. ‘ f fy 
ay aly diff. with Lients. 
Daubuz, h. p, 10 Dr. ' vom 
Elton, 15 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieuts 

Joliffe, h. p. 19 Dr. ee | A 
—— Grits, from 2 F. rec. diff. with Lieut) 


Graham, h. ae 
—— Franklin from 14 F. ree. dif, with Lieut 
fm IS F x00. dl. with Lieut. ; 
Hope, h, p. 92 


_ ab p.6 
—— Hudson, tevin: 40 Fires aie, with Lieut. 
<n p 22F. 
from 40-F. rec. diff. with. Lieut. . 
~ Dalrymple, hy -p.2W. 1. R. : 
inliag, from 57 #. ree. diff, with Lieut 
Keating, h. p. 1 
—— Lewin, trom 7 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Dashwood, b. p19 9 Dr. 
—eem BM rom, 86 F. roe. diff, with Liewt. 
Grey, h. p. 33 F. 
Pare gp — a a 





















Cornet Page, from 4 Dr. G. with Comet Brooke, 


2 amie, fate 1 Dn ree. diff.-with Cornet: 
Eccles, h. p. 9 Dr. 
Ensign nie from 2 W 1. R. ree. diff. with En- 


Gust Men Sherk 3 aly York Lt. Inf. Vol. 


ey with Qua.-Mast. 
Sug Stele, fron 
a ety oP from 8 F. with Ass.-Surg. Scott, 
h. p. 5 Vet. Bn. 


Resignations and Retinements. « o>: 
Capt. Vili R. Horse Gds. 
—— James, 2 Dr. 
— Hon. H. V. Vernon, Gren. Gds.- i 
— Minchin, 51 F. 
— Emett, 54 F. 
















Lieut. Hewitt, 8. Dr. 

Ens. Charleton, 82-F.., 
Dismissed... 

Dep. Assist, Com. Gen. John Seaman. 





A ok tH 














App ointment Cancelled, 
Assist. Surg. Dosis ot ey 
: 
Lieut-Cok sre ip VE BE or. ~ use. 
Merit, 1822. 
Jamaica, 








i Fannaon 
Nev. 14, 1821. 











i Dee. 
— Manayer <do-16. 
Bracre yd F Om board the Ship Are, —~ 
Meee Aug. 29, 168 1981. 





~ April 4, 1822. 
Grant, b. 46 h. 4 “192 F. F. Darnoch, Mar,.&. 












628 Appointments, 
Lawford, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. Dec. 8, 1821. 
































ay PE snare EPs: 
Se eS 
Quart.-Mast. Mullaly, 4 F. ; 
Bourke, h. p. 22 Dr. 
- Smith, h, p. 25 Dr. . near 











» 51. 








Promotions, &c. 


SE aK oee: 8 Dockard, h. p. ° April 19. 
4 Roy, h. p. Fort George. 


Stuer Aeedit. S urg- Napier, Chatham, 3 
Assist. Surg. Bord, 21 F — Feb. 6. 
Agnew, h. p. 7 W. I. R. 

James O’Bierne, late of 14 F. Luck- 
tow, Berhampore, Bengal, Sept. 23, 1821. 





















“Oct, 20, 1821. At Ni spat lady of Alex- 
ander Fairlie Bruce, cen - 

Kerth At Rome, ¢ lady of Soha Craufurd, 

Sram f 

enon he At Killarney, tbs lady, of Sager 

Ox At Bre At Drocushall, wthn Coabeeee 68 Elgin of a 


daughter. 
4. Mrs Baillie of M 
5. ee neh noece, tne Boon, off ough- 


ter. 
za ‘At Anstruther, Mrs James Henderson, R. N. 
a son. 
9 At North Castle Street, the Lady of Captain 
yyy iter. : 
1, ‘At ts Mathie, of a son. 
iz At Kilmundy, ur Ferguson, of a son. 
cane, Pree 5, Charlotte Street, of a 
y Ao At 365 "Dubin Street, Mrs Rattray, of a 
eas ines manseé, Mrs Robertson, of a 




























































































At Balbegno Castle, the lady of Captain 
et 1th regimen ys ae 

22. At his Lordship’s house St James's 
Square, London, Lad Seiebre pte f° 





23. Mrs Ferrier of Bellside, of a da 

- 25. At Sea Cot, Mrs Balfour, of a gs 

26. At East’ Wemyss, Mrs Hutchison, of a 
ter. 


— At his house, in Lower Brook Street, Lon- 
don, the Lady of of Sir William Duff Gordon, Bart. 


— At wie’ Ne the Marchioness of T weed- 


































































































> . advocate, of a daughter, 
~ At Uiiomiouse, the Couutens of Lesa 
my At Countess 
sey, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 
Nov. 15, 1821. In St John’s Cathedral, Caleut- 
David S. Napier, Esq. to Anne, of the 
late John Dickson, . of ood. 
— Married at W. e, near 
Hamilton, Gavin Struthers, 





















2. AtS , Llgutenant Charles Wight 
Wat das ofthe ts Join Watt 
pa to sam, desanine of the’ rong Be 


tor ake to Pree, Frances, ounge mon, Fa le: 























Bir 
4. At po Hall, peat Kickal Mr George 
to Elite, youngest 
daughter of MF Robert Tullis farmer there. 
gy oy Seer linieten an 


late of Milton iiitom Dui “ws 
































BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





Peary, Esq. — youngest daughter of Mr ‘Taylo 


8. At WO James M‘Inroy, Esq. youn 
of a Seaton, eldest daughter of 
Dayid Lille, paren merchant, Glasgow. 

9. At y= deere Mr James Holmes, manu- 
facturer, Janet, second daughter of 
James Love, Bag. Hunter il 

— At Polton- Robert Dundas of Arnis- 
ton, Esq. to ones Lillias Durham, only daughter 
of a Durham Calderwood, of Pol-- 
ton, Esq. 

10...1n Walcot Church, Bath, Andrew Ruther- 
ford, Esq. advoeate, to Sophia Frances, youngest 
daughter of Sir James Stewart, of Fort Stewart, 
county of Don Bart. 

11. At her fa s house, Wester Newington, 
Miss Mary Miller, daughter of Mr William Mil- 
lery,to Mr Walter Richard, of the Stamp Office, 


rgh. 
13. Here, Mr Daviil M‘Culloch, bookseller, to 
Ann, daughter of the late Mr James 


arts Bon. of Germistoun, ah, Will to Mary 


Jane, youngest of the late, and sister of 
the present Sir Hugh Palliser Palliser, of Barny- 
fo’ in the of Wexford, déc. Bart. 


a At St gouty Cha; Leith, Robert Bu- 
chanan, Esq..M. D. to E len, eldest daughter of 
Captain Robert Fraser, and niece atid co-heiress of 
the late Major William ayaee Renee, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s service. 

17. At St Paul’s Cha Edinburgh, Mr John 
Porteous, draper, High Street, to Anne, daugh- 
ter of wen John Drysdale, late of the Scots 7. 

— At Dalry house, Captain Wauchope, R. N.° 
son of Andrew Wauchope, 7 of Nidirie Mari. 
schal, to Anne, Fa: gg Dod the late Sir David 
Carnegie, of Sou 

18. At Leith, Robert Buchanan, M. D. to Ellen, 
cengheer ¢ of Captain Fraser. 

-~ At Libberton Manse, J. Waldie, Esq. to Isa- 
bella, daughter of Mr John Stevenson, of Gilmer- 


ton, 
aon At ae the Rev, David M. Inglis, 
toekbridge, Ber “yw to re a eldest daugh- 
o of Mr John Bell, 

23. At G » Robert et, Esq, merchant, 
Glasgow, to anet, second daughter of the late 
Rey. James Dumbarton. 

23. At Edinburgh, James Alexander Haldane, 
Esq. oo at Street, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of the late Dr Daniel Rutherford, Protease of 

Bonny y in the University of Edinburgh 
se At men Lieutenant Danie Baird, 

+ to iter of ti te Rev. John 
Pathotsniotil 


25. At Wellington Place, arg Willi 
r iiham 
», fish-curer, Leith, to Mary, eldest 





< craft Gopeae Snteraoe, builder there. 
26. At Richmond, Major George Gun Munroe, 
of bis. y-mer ea to Jemima Charlotte, relict of 
Francis Graham, 


. of Tulloch Castle, Jamaica. 
— AtLiv tthew Miller, . to Ellen, 
t daughter of the late Thomas ewsham, 


== a Edinburgh, Henry Joy Tomb, . of 


to Thomasina, daughter of Thomas or- 


don, Esq. W. S. 


29. In Maitland ALOR er Bg, 
r um- 


[May, 


4 
d 
c 
I 
; 





_——_, 


Register.— Marriages; Deaths. 


» Mr George Peacock, Sa sene, 
David _. Lauriesto: 
= of { Can- 


— Alexahder Robertson, 
ay tavanes eblest daughter of Sohn fs » Esq. 


At Eaaburgh, William quapeat ae of Lint- 
bil, to nem a David Falconer, 


.o7 ay RES Esq. W. S. to Ca 
a eldest daughter of Robert Ainslie, Esq. 
Ww. 


Lately. Sir James, Miles Ridell, to Miss M. 
Brooks at Norton Priory. 

— Mr John Stirling, to — only daughter of 

Captain Small, James’s Stree 


DEATHS, . 


June 7, 1821. At Mulliguam, in the presidency 
of Madras, Assistant-S weet sweeney ¢ 

22 years, of the 1st battalion 5th 

ofa cholera, eldest son of Mr Charies 
Stewart, Kirrymuir. 

9. At the same station, and of the same com- 
plaint, Assistant-Surgeon Milner, late in medical 
ee dete regiment. 

. 28. At Madras, Lieutenant Jamés Hamil- 
ardrop, act foot, son of Joha Ward- 


ag ren in the East Indies, Allan Came- 
artillery, eldest son 

Cameron, of Culeraigie, 
Oct. In the Persian Gulph, Assistant-Surgeon 
pw apne pee ree eer 


*Near Near Kedghses, in India, Captain Geo: 
Lindeneya db canpeot enginmentedusctaeies 
pry ao gare. ag Array rt 


establishmen 
20. At ry) in the East Indies, 


Lieute- 

of the 7th Native Cevalry. 
re, Bengal, David Morrieson, 
and Circuit — at Moorshe- 


ice. 
Madras, P: ane bem mr 
the Male Asylum there, and Assistan’ 
the honourable East Inala Coun 
me At Berhampore, in the East 1 


lious fever, Captain Thomas Binny, 
li es ns, soe 50, son of homas Binny, 


b. 19, 1822. At Mount Rose, island of St 
Vincent, the Hon. Andrew Rose, to the 
Council, seventh son of the late William Rose, 


aq Mrs Gron, 
William Leste ugas. 
° ae J. Sayles, 


ia, Mrs. C. 
ed 


— At Weymouth, John Busby "Maitland, eq. 


of Eccles. 
16. At Leith, Laurence Skeen, jun. shipmaster, 
aged 21; and on the 19th, Colin Skeen, aged 17, 
of Mr Lawrence Skeen, ship-owner, 


Leith. 
after a short illness, Mrs Peebles, 
relict of the Rev. Adam Peebles, minister of the 
Cc there. 
t Stenton, Mr John 
w, Mrs a Re spouse of 
Oung, man 
On board the Lady Pophat, on his return 
from Jamaica, Major Scott. 
.o— Miss Boyd, daughter of Mr 


antl i At Porobalo, Mary daughter of 
Esq. surgeon, Bar- 


my": & At +, me Roderick Norman 
Esq. 78th regiment. 


24, Colonel Robert Stewart, Fincastle. 
25,, At. Nithbank, Dumfriesshire, Mrs Yor- 
stoun, widow of Thomas Yorstoun, - some 
fs yg ner to his. Grace the Duke of 
wer f Pecbles, aged 79 years, Mrs Janet John- 
stone, relict of Mr Andrew Ritchie, farmer of 
Woodhouse. 
27. At his fathers house, Crichton Street, Mr 
‘ daughter of Mr 


— At ay 
Robert Marr, merchant, Leith, 

-~ At Balmuto House, the seat of the Honour- 
able Lord we be Sir oe Boswell, Bart. 
of Auchinleck, i a wound recei- 
ved in a duel the f 
Esq, jun, of Dun 
ae in Fife, Si Sir Alexander 


Honourable John Douglas, bn 
Marquis of of Q , and Mr 
Earl of Rosslyn, Sir was 


from London, where he had Pho aay ore 
ime i of hie heather thesia fessaanerwel, > 
At her house, in Cupar, Mrs Wemyss, sen. 
phi EON Glasgow, William K, Lo- 
eldest son pias Lothian. 


Oe at Hoaheely, b, Mrs Elizabeth B wi 
. MPA remner, 
on, merchant 
or At Ryssten ery lor, 87. 
eittrry’, a ay. _—— 
agua As : 
pie Mr George hs she tans 


ries i 1. At Yetholm, Mr George Story, in the . 
74th year of his age, after having been 50. years 

master of that parish. 

— Mrs Stein of Heriot Row. 

— At his Lordship’s house, in Grosvenor Square, 
London, Lady Charlotte Fane, daughter of the 
eee “Ad Meay, near. Portis: (hlbidd Hilgh Gost 

— At Moy, near ug) * 
of Moy, waned the honourable East India Com- 


pany A Chesthill, Mrs Maclautiti, wite of theRev. 
James Maclaurin, minister of Glenlyon, : 
Ensham-Hall, Oxfordshire, Colonel Peter 


ne 


of the 
by the. 





ter 
of Newton, - 
Edinburgh, aged 68, Mrs Agnes Tennant, 
widow oF Mr Thomas H late merchant in 
Edinburgh. She was in her —. yw 4 a 
~ in ype she fi 
air and instan 
— At Maitnndheid Cclonel Charles Maitland 
of Maitlandfield. : 
— In Great King Street, Edinburgh, Miss Hes- 
ter Anne MacNeill’ second daughter of John Mac- 
Neill, Esq. of Collonsay. 
4. At Moor Park, Oswald, relict of R. A. 
Oswald, Esq. 
— At Glasgow, Mr Jemee Bree Mitchell, ac- 
untant, second son of Mr William Mitchell, : 
Bothkennar, Stirlingshire. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Colquhoun, wife of Fre- 
derick | Pliptecghe 
6. At Edin! Hope, wife of James 
ey Ito sept the infant son of 
— At Carlton son 
Mr Geo: Lothian 
— At Yan hn oor ve strata wife 
of William Cadel, 
7. At Newington, 
Thomas Blackwood, Esq. merchant. 
— At Jamaica, Major Emmanuel Poe, of his 
of his age, 
po Archibald Geddes, son of late William 
Soe een ot Verrevilie of Alloa, and nephew of John Ged- 
‘At Edinburgh Jane, ter of the late 
Robert Ri obertson, Esq. of A Perthshire. 
sins Sohsion” dougie ot the bur Mr 
—_ writer, Moffat. 
At Alloa, a after a few hours’ illness, Mrs Jean 
Christie, wife of Mr Alexander Bald, sen. 
— At Musselburgh, James Black, Esq. late of 
Trelawny, Jamaica. 
5 





Register.— Deaths. 


«| — At the: of Morven, Mr Donald Mae- 
leod, son of the Rev. Norman Macleod, minister 
be oe ae Se Soe 

of Glenlee, advocate. 


Henrietta | Melville, wife 
Brodie, Esq writer in Edin- 


[May. 
17. hed ee ol Aerege in Heriot’s Work, 

John a 4, second son of the late 

Alexander ht, Edin! 


18. apd nws ng | 
ton. 


wn, 


ts Violet: 
of the late Rev. John Brown of Hadding 


Edinburgh, much regretted, Miss J..Pa- 
eldest ye ae 4 late John: Patrick, 


p Andrew Swan, Bie two 
years anda hal, eldest son of Mie John Swan, 
22. At ‘25, Gayfield Square, Miss. Robertson. 

24. At Cummertrees, by Annan, Mrs Gibson. 
nm, aged 20, George — 
late Mr William R obinson, 


uch regretted, Mr John 
— student of divinity, son of 


ing illness, Mrs 
wife eof Mr Hobert Aitkin 


t Nesbusgh> Fife, Mr James Livingstone, 
én At Rosefield, eh Peter Ewart, Esq. 
e, London, in the 924 

Garter 


G 
_At Libberton, after 


At.Howth Castle, near Dublin, the Earl of 
, in his 7Uth year. His Lordship is succeed- 
ae his ekiest son, Vis- 

Howth. 


, Lillies Menzies, spouse 
the Rev. festa Glen, Li preacher of the 


- At the advanced age of 126 5 pommeand teon 
days, Mr Thadey 

re ate rte ln of Roms oh 

ee 

was able to take the pleasure.of any 

SS ae 

renowned Cap- 
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